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IIISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER NI. 

THE NEW IMPOSITIONS AND "IHE TRUCE OF ANTWERP. 

TrIE troubles in Ireland were a constant drain on the English 
Exchequer, which was by no means in a condition to meet un- 
usual demands, t Those Mm were entrusted with 
6o7. 
Financial the administration of the finances had therefore long 
difficultles, been anxiously looking about for a new source of 
revenue, and, at the time of the flight of the Earls, circumstanccs 
seemed to offer them the resource which they needed. 
That resource, indeed, was hot one of which a statesman 
of the highest order would bave availed himself. In the four- 
teenth century, the Crown, in consequence of pressure from 
the House of Colnmons, had abandoned the practice of levying 
customs and duties without Parliamentary consent. Mary 
had, however, revived it to a small extent, and Elizabeth had 
followed in her steps. 
In I575, she granted a patent to Acerbo Velutclli, a 
native of I,ucca, giving him the sole right of importing into 
England currants and oil from the Venetian territories. On the 
strength of this he exacted fines for licences to trade in those 
1 In the year ending at Michaelmas, x6o7, the money sent over to 
heland was 34,oool In the three following years the amounts were 
98,ooo/., 7i,oool. and 66,coo/. 
VOL. II. 1 



articles from both English and foreign merchants. The 
vateni's Venetians, dissatisfied that their merchants should be 
,,o,opoly. compelled to pay Yelutelli for permission to carry 
their own products to England, set a duty of 5 s. 6d. per cwt. on 
currants exported in other than Venetian bottoms, with corre- 
sponding duties on oil and wine. At the request of the English 
merchants, a similar impost was laid by Elizabeth on these 
products when landed in England from foreign vessels.  
Not long afterwards Velutelli's patent was cancelled, and a 
fresh one was granted to a few English merchants, who were 
formed into a company, having the monopoly of the 
The 
Venet[an Yenetian trade. The duty on currants inported in 
Conpy. foreign vessels was thus changed into a total prohibi- 
tion. This patent expired in 59 x, and an imposition was then 
laid upon the articles in question, whether imported in English 
or in foreign ships. Affer due deliberation, however, 
The first 
.«-,t this plan was abandoned, and a new Company was 
Company. formed, in which the merchants trading with Veniee 
were incorporated with an equally small company trading with 
Turkey, under the title of the ' Levant Company.'  In the 
course of the year 16oo, colnplaints were nmde that this 
colnpany had exeeeded its powers. On the strength of its 
power to license persons to carry on the trade, to the exclusion 
of all others, it had allowed, as Velutelli had donc belote, 
merchants who were hOt melnbers of the company to import 
currants, on condition of a payment of Ss. 6d. per cwt. It was 
represented to the Queen that she had never intended that a 
few Londoners should virtuaily levy customs for their own 
x,,. profit, and that to allow such proceedings to pass 
unnoticed would derogate from the honour of her 
zrown. The question thus mooted was never decided. The 
Government, taking advantage of a teclmical flaw in the Com- 
pany's chrter, pronounced it to have been nulI and void from 
the beginning. 

 Statement by the Levant Company, Feb. I6o4. Obse'ations on 
two special grievances, Nov. 6o4, S. P. Dom. ri. 69, and x. eT- 
 The patent is printed in Hakluyt (ed. 599), ii. 95- See also Cott. 
zlISS. Tit. F. iv. lol. e3e ; and Fleming's judgment, Stale rrials, il. 391o 
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As soon as this was known, the Queen was pressed by 
manv merchants who were not members of the company to 
Ifs charte, throw the trade open. They declared that they were 
,«,mcd. not only willing to support the ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and the consuls at the other ports of the Levant, 
at an annual cost of 6,oooL  but that they were ready, in 
addition to these expenses, to pay to the Queen the duty 
of 5 s. 6d. per cwt. which had been exacted from them by 
the monopolists. 
The Queen, however, prefcrred bargaining with the 
ch«« old company, and granted to it a new charter, by 
granted, which its monopoly was confirmed, on condition of 
a yearly payment of 4,ooo/. 
During the few remaining years of Elizabeth's reign the 
Levant trade was unprosperous. The Venetians put new re- 
strictions upon the export of currants, in order to favour their 
own navigation. The fise of the direct trade with India was 
already beginning to exercise a deleterious influence upon the 
whichis commerce of Turkey. Consequently when, soon 
,,rr¢.area al'ter the accession of James, the proclamation 
,y. against monopolies was issued, the company appeared 
 6o» at the council-table and surrendered its charter, con- 
fessing it to be a rnonopoly. In return, it was excused the pay- 
ment of arrears amounting to the sure of e,oooL 
The forfeiture of the chart'er caused a deficiency in the 
King's revenue which he could hot well afford. It was only 
natural that, the trade being now open, the Council 
Imposlton 
po should revert to the imposition which had been 
'»'" before levied, either by the Crown or by the com- 
pany itself. They could hardly expect much opposition from 
the merchants. Of those who had not been members of the 
company, many had, in 6oo, expressed their readiness to 
pay the duty; and those who had been members had for 
many years exacted the paymênt for their own profit. That 
the Crown had no need to obtain the consent of Parlialnent, 
there could be little doubt, according to the notions which at 
t The sum is given in the Pctition of the Levant Company, Nov. 16o4, 
ç. /'. Dom. x. 2 0. 
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that time prevailed in official quarters. The Exchequer had 
long been in the habit of receiving money paid in on account 
of similar impositions, and nearly half a century had passed 
since the slightest question had been raised of their legality. 
/3ut before proceeding further, the Government determined to 
take a legal opinion. That opinion being favourable, the Lord 
Treasurer was directed to reimpose the former duties.  
There was no intention, on the part of the Government, of 
pressing hardly upon the merchants. It was customary, instead 
of paying duties of this kind immediately upon the landing 
of the goods, to give bonds that the lnoney would be forth- 
6o. coming after a certain interval of time. Nearly a year 
 rre,» fo- passed, and the payments due upon the bonds which 
given, had been given had not been ruade. The Lord 
Treasurer was lnet by objections, and declarations of inability 
to pay7 Upon this, in November, 6o4, the whole subject was 
taken once more into consideration, z and a discharge was 
granted to the merchants of the whole of their arrears, estimated 
at about 6,oooL, upon the understanding that, in future, the 
imposition would be paid. 
In x6o 5 the state of the Levant trade was again under 
the notice of the Government. Though the monopoly had 
ceased, the old company still continued to trade as a 
éo5. 
 ele ,a]  h . private association. Under its altered circumstances, 
,,nt Cte, however, its members were no longer able to support 
Levant Com- 
».,yon the ambassador and the consuls. Debts had been 
new footing. 
incurred in the East, and fears xs.ere entertained lest 
the Turkish authorities should seize the buildings and other 
property of the society.  The merchants requested Salisbury 
to obtain for them the re-establishment of the company on a 
new footing ; and, after receiving froln Popham an assurance 

 Council to I)orset, Oct. 31, 6o3, S. t'. Dom. iv. 46. 
 ]3ocquet of letter, July 23, I6o4, S. 1 . Docq. 
-" Docquet of discharge, Nov. Io, I6o4, S. t . Docq. 
Petition of the Levant 1Merchants, July. R. Stapers to Sal]sLmT, 
Ju|y 8, s. f'. Z)om. xv. 3 and 4. "If," Salisbury wrote, "there might be 
some project only :o incorporate all merchants (that are the King's sub- 
iects), 'ithout.any such hjmious exclusion as it vas before, then all suc.h 
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that no legal objection stood in his way, he procured from the 
King a patent by whida a new open company was constituted, 
in which all who paid the subscription might take part, and 
,«-hich was to be possessed of the exclusive right of trading to 
the Levant. In order that the new association might start 
fairly, the King directed that the sure of 5,3.-,2Z, being the 
amount which he was to receive in one year from the farmers 
to whom the imposition on currants had been lately let, should 
be handed over to the company as a free gift. With this they 
would be able to defray the expenses of the present which it 
was customary to offer to the Sultan at certain intervals of 
rime.  
The Councillors probably hoped that they had now heard 
the last of the Levant Company. In the course of two years 
and a half, they had either given or remitted to the 
*606. 
ll, ateresists merchants no less than i3,322/. They were, how- 
payment of 
the imposi- ever, soon undeceived. Not long after the new ar- 
titre, 
rangement had been made, John late, one of the 
members of the COlnpany, asked his servant to drive away from 
the waterside a cartful of currants before it had been examined 
by the officer of the customs. 13ate was immediately sum- 
moned befçre the Council, and declared that his servant had 
acted by his instructions, which he had given because he be- 
lieved the imposition to be illegal.  He was committed to the 
larshalsea for contempt of the King's officers. The Govern- 
ment, however, was anxious that the question which had been 
raised should be set at rest, and decided upon bringing the 
case formally before the Court of Exchequer. 
Ieanwhile, the merchants appealed to the House of Com- 
ruons. The Commons at once inserted in the Petition of 
Grievances, which they presented at the end of the session 

inconveniences might be provided for, and yet no xvrong done fo the 
liberty of any other subject. For I would bave it to be open to all men 
to trade that would into all places ; neither should there be any privilege 
for sole bringing in of any commodity, as it was before."Salisbury to 
Fopham, Scpt. 8, S. f'. Z),»t. xv. 54- 
 Warrant, Dec., 3. 6o5, S. /'. Dom. xvii. 35. 
 Memoranda, April  i» ç. ï. Z)0t. xx. 25. 
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following the Gunpowder Plot, a request that the impositions 
Whe mer- might cease to be levied, on the ground that no such 
chants petl- duty could be legally demanded without the consent 
t:on the 
P.o,,se of of Parliament. A similar statement was ruade with 
Common». respect to a high duty of 6s. Bd. per lb.  laid on 
tobacco by James, who thus sought to express his feelings 
with regard to what was, in lais opinion, a most deleterious 
dlug. 
A few days before Parliament met, in November, x6o6, 
the case was brought to an issue in the Court of Exchequer, 
;=,e's»e and James was able to declare that lais action 
i,,h«Cot had received the approval of the judges, lly an 
of Eche- 
q-. unanimous decision of the four Barons of the 
l';xchequer, Bate was called upon to pay the duty on the 
currants which had been landed in his naine ; and the doctrine, 
that the King was entitled by his sole prerogative to levy ira- 
positions upon the imports and exports, was declared to be 
accordance with the law of the land. The pleadings in the 
case bave uot been handed down to us, and of the judgments 
only two, those of Clarke and Fleming, bave been preserved. 
Their decision bas been received by posterity with universal 
disfavour. Lawyers and statesmen have been unanimous in 
coudemning it. Those who have tried it by the technical 
rules which prevail in the courts have pronounced it to bave 
violated those rules openly. Those who have examined it 
ri-oin the point of view of political and constitutional expediency, 
have unhesitatingly declared that it is based on principles which 
would lead to the extinction of English liberty. In x6xo the 
decision of the court was subjected to a long and sifting 
amination, and the superiority in argument was decidedly on 
the side of those who took the popular view of the subject. 
At the present day, it is happily an understood rule that 
d=tion members of the Government shall not use their per- 
bt,ee,, sonal influence with the judges who are called on 
J udges and 
teCow, to decide a question in which the Government is 
interested. In the reign of James I., the line between executive 

 Ryme; xvi. 6o. 
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and judicial functions was not as clearly drawn as it now is. 
Every Privy Councillor sat in judgment in the Court of Star 
Chamber. The Lord Treasurer was himself a member of the 
Court of Exchequer, though he was hOt accustomed to deliver a 
judicial opinion. On this occasion Dorset had an interview with 
the judges before the cause was argued,  apparently to inquire 
whether they would not think it better to deliver their judg- 
ments without assigning any reasons for them. It is evident 
rioto lais letter that even if he had been inclined to put a 
pressure upon them, he had no object in doing so, as their 
opinions entirely coincided vith his own. The King, he wrote, 
lnight be ' assured that the judgment of the Barons ' would be 
' clear and certain Ola his side, not only to please His Majesty, 
but even to please God himself, for in their conscience the law 
stands for the King.'  
Salisbury, too, appears from his letters on the subject of 
the impositions,  and on other similar questions, to have been 
 " I sent for my Lord Chief Bron early in the morning, and had con- 
lerence with him accotding to the contents of your letter, and afterwards 
in the Court I had like conference with the rest of the Barons ; but the¥ 
all are confident and clear of opinion that as their judgments ae resolute 
tor the King, so, nevertheless, in a cause of so great importance as this is, 
and so divulgcd in the popular mind as it now stands, and being most 
likely that themerchants will, notwithstanding the judgment of the Barons, 
yet pursue their writ of error, they all, I say, are absolute of opinion that 
before they give judgment it is most fit and convenient that the Barons 
who are to give judgment shall in like sort argue it, and so to give reasons 
of their judgment, which being so done and reported, it will be for ever a 
settled and an assured foundation for the King's impositions for ever ; and 
thereby also, if they should bring their writ of error, the judgment will 
stand so much the more firm and strong against them  where not only the 
judges are to give their judgment, but also do show the ground and reason of 
their judgment ; whereas contrarywise certainly the adversary will give 
forth that judgment is given without ground, and only to please the King's 
lIajesty. _And for my part I am confident of that mind, and that the 
snppressing of arguments in the Barons, notwithstanding ail the judgment 
in the world, will yet leave the world nothing well satisfied."--Dorset to 
Salisbury, iNov. 16o6, Iara/jqeld AISS. 8, fol. 44. 
"- Ibid. 
s See especially Salisbury to Popham, Sept. 8, 6o5, S. F. Dom. 
xm. 54. 
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most anxious on ail occasions to keep within the bounds of 
"i'hejudges the law. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
hot intimi- the judges were influenced by the fear of dismissal. 
dated or 
crru»t«a. AS yet, though in theory they held their offices 
during the good pleasure of the Sovereign, they were able 
to regard theln as permanently their own. 8ince the accession 
of Elizabeth hOt a single case had occurred of a judge being 
dismissed for political reasons.  Startling as their opinions 
now seem, they were not so regarded at the time by un- 
1)rejudiced persons. Hakewill, who was present at the trial, 
and who afterwards delivered in the House of Commons one of 
the ablest speeches on the popular side, confessed that at the 
rune vhen he was listening to the judgments he had been per- 
fectly satisfied with the arguments which he heard.  Coke, too, 
declared that, at all events in this particular case, the Govern- 
ment had the law on its side) Finally, the House of Commons 
itself, upon receiving inforlnation from the King that judg- 
ment had been given in his favour, acquiesced in the decision, 
and, for a time at least, thought no more about the matter. 
A little consideration will make it less difficult to under- 
stand the feelings by which the judge.s were in reality influence& 
c}, They had been accustomed during the greater part 
which, they of their lires to sec the collection of similar imposi- 
uenced. tions going on as a matter of course,  and they would 
naturally go to their law bo0ks, impressed with the idea that Bate 
was attempting to establish a novel claim against the Crown. 
It must be remembered that the men who were selected 
to be judges would invariably be such as were disposed 
to be friendly to the prerogative. When they were once upon 
the Bench, their habits oflife and their position as officers of the 
Crown would be certain to lead them imperceptibly to share 

 There is a doubt whether Chief Baron Manwood was actually de- 
posed in 572. If he was, it was upon complaint of gross misconduct in 
gis office. Foss, 'udgcs, v. 32. 
 State Trials, ii. 404. s ,. xii. 33- 
 On the other hand, the judges before whom the question was brought 
at the beginning of E!izabeth's reign had not becn accustomed to see ira. 
positions collected. 
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the views of the Government on questions of this kind. As 
soon as they looked to precedents, they would find that all exist- 
ing impositions had sprung up in the last two reigns. Up to 
the accession of Mary, none had been levied since the time of 
Rmhard II. Important as this intermission would appear to a 
statesman, it was not likely to be regarded by a lawyer as being 
of any great consequence. The only question for him would 
be whether the prerogative in dispute had been detached froln 
the Crown by any means which the law was bound to recognise. 
That it had been so dctached by Act of Parliament there can 
be no reasonable doubt whatever. But it must be acknowledged 
that it is difficult to lay our hands on more than one or two 
statutes the language of which is so explicit as not to admit of 
being explained away, ,and that even these are open to the 
objections of men who had come to a foregone conclusion 
before they read them. Our ancestors in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were not careful to lay down general 
principles, and generally contented themselves with stipulations 
that no duties should be laid upon the wools, woolfells, and 
leather, which were at that time the favourite objects of the 
King's rapacity. 
If indeed the judges had ]ooked upon tlie history of those 
rimes as we are able to do, they would have perceived at a 
Argument» glance that such objections were utterly unworthy of 
fro,, h- attention. They would have seen the English con- 
torical pre- 
«««,t, stitution marching steadily onwards under the in- 
fluence of a great principle, and they would have interpreted 
every verbal difficulty in accordance with the law by which the 
progress of the nation was governed. But these things were 
hidden from them. They had been brought up under a 
different system from that under which England had grown in 
vigour in the days of the Plantagenets, and they required strict 
and unimpeachable evidence that the King did not still retain 
all that had once been his. Even the fact that the early kings 
had been accustomed continually to violate the law, and had 
so ruade it necessary that new statures should be from rime to 
rime enacted in order to keep them under restraint, was dealt 
-ith by the judges as if it had been evidence in favour of the 
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Crown. Instead of regarding such acts as struggles against the 
power of the law, they fancied that they perceived that the King 
had been aware that the law was on his side, but that he had 
allowed himself to be bought off by yielding some of his rights 
in return for a considerable subsidy. 1 They were encouraged 
in this lnistake by an idea that there had been in those times 
some definite system of constitutional law acknowledged by 
both parties, so that they were led to look upon the bar- 
gains into which the Commons frequently entered as if they 
had contained an acknowledgment of the rights clailned by 
the Crown. 
Nor were the arguments which Fleming based upon political 
reasoning less characteristic of opinions which were soon to 
« f, om become obsolete, excepting in the immediate neigh- 
constitu- bourhood of the Sovereign. t-Ie held, as all the 
tional 
tho» Royalist s.atesmen held during the reigns of the 
first two Stuart Kings, that, in addition to the ordinary power, 
the King was possessed of an absolute authority, which he 
might exercise whenever he saw fit, for the general safety of 
the Comlnonwealth. He was especially entitled to use his 
discretion on all questions arising with foreign states : he might 
conclude treaties and declare war; he might regulate com- 
merce and watch over the admission of foreign coin into the 
realln. It would, however, be ilnpossible for hiln to provide 
for the regulation of commerce, unless the power of laying ira- 
positions were conceded to hiln. It was truc that he could hot 
lay any tax upon his subjects, or upon any commodity within 
the realm without the consent of Parliament, but this did not 
affect his right to lay duties upon ilnported goods, which were 
to be considered as being the property of foreigners until they 
were actually landed in England. It might safely be left to 
the King's wisdoln to judge whether his subjects would be 
injured by the duties which he ilnposed, just as it was left to 
his wisdom to determine what felons might be safely par- 
doned. 
t Clarke's argument that Edward III., in givlng his assent to one o[ 
these statutes, did hot bind his successors is outrageous. There is nothing 
of this kind in Fleming's judgment 
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Such as it was, this reasoning was sufficiently in accordance 
with the ideas then prevalcnt to impose upon the Itouse of 
'rb« Co,- Colnmons. When Parliament met, nota single voice 
,,onsaait was raised against the King's refusal to remove the 
the reaoll- 
i,,g. imposition on currants and tobacco. These duties 
continued to be levied without difficulty. In I6O7, when the 
troubles in Ulster increased the expenses of the Crown, Dorset 
proposed to raise money by fresh impositions, but was per- 
suaded to substitute a new loan. 
When the news of O'I)ogherty's rebellion arrived, the 
Lord Treasurer was no more. On April I9, IOOo e, the very day 
,6s. on which English and Irish were struggling for 
aeh« the lnastery within the walls of l)erry, l)orset died 
I »orset. 
He issue- suddenly in his place at the council table. After 
ceeded by 
5a[isbury. the shortest possible delay, Salisbury was appointed 
to the vacant office. He took upon himself the burden of the 
disordered finances, vithout relinquishing the Secretaryship. 
ro¢h_.,p- Northampton, who was lais only possible rival, was 
ton vi, compensated by promotion to the post of Lord l'rivy 
s. Seal, a position which brought an increase to lais 
income, if it did uot carry with it lnuch additional political 
influence. 
Salisbury's appointment gave satisfaction to all who had 
hot profited by the previous confusion.  It was generally 
e.,¢pected that under his able management great changes would 
take place. 
The debt at this time was not much less than I,OOO,eOOL  It 
was plain that the King's finances could hot long continue in such 
a state without the most disastrous results : yet it was only too 
probable that if Parliament were called together, it would 
refuse to vote another subsidy till the whole of the existing 
grant had been levied, which would not be till the spring 
of I6IO. 
For some months belote Dorset's death, the Council had 
been busily employed in an attempt to meet the growing 

t Neville to Winwood, May 8, llTnw, iii. 398. 
 Account of the King's debts, Jan. 8, x61o, s. P. Dom. liii. 6. 
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demands on the Treasury. James, knowmg how hard it 
vas to impose restrictions upon his own prodigal liberality, 
had called on his council to draw up rules to cure the 
5o 7. 
F;nancia, distemper which wasted his resources, and especially 
dilficulties. 
to warn him when suitors applied for gifts who had 
already received enough to satisfy them. " For since," ho wrote 
"there are so many gapers, and so little tobe spared, I must 
needs answer those that are so diseased with the ou/imie,  or 
caninus ate/ilus, as a King of France did long ago answer 
one, Cecy sera fioz«r toi autre. ''z 
It was time that something should be done. During the 
year ending at Michaelmas 6o7, the expenditure had risen to 
the anaount of 500,000/. Such a suln was scarcely less than 
that which Elizabeth had required in the days when ail Ireland 
was in rebellion, and when England was still at war with Spain. 
James's ordinary revenue at this time hardly exceeded 32o, oooL, 
and even with the addition of the money derived from the 
recent Parliamentary grant it only reached 427,oooL, leaving a 
deficiency of 73,ooo/., tobe met by loans or by the sale of 
Crown property, z 
Under these circumstances, Salisbury, soon after his entrance 
on lais new office, determined to avail himself of the resources 
,eoS. which had been so telnptingly offered to him by 
r,io, the recent judgment in the Exchequcr, and, without 
sitions, obtaining Parlialnentary consent, to lay impositions 
on merchandise, in addition to the customs granted in the 
Tonnage and Poundage Act. In order that the new ina- 
¢¢ti,g« positions might be as little burdensome as possible, 
mer«hants, the Treasurer SUlnmoned a meeting, at which the 
principal merchants of the City were present, as well as several 
of the officers of the Custom /-Iouse. The result of their 
deliberations was an order for the collection of new duties, 
accompanied by a book of rates, 4 x'hich was published on 
 BovXql«. 
 The King to the Council, Oct. 9, lSra(fl ehtI[SS. 34, fol. 3- 
s See the tables in the Appendix at the end of the work, and the Pells 
Declarations in the ]i'. O. 
 A bc.'.k of rates was ordinaril issucd, because the poundagc granted 
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July 28. Care was taken to lay the new duties as much as 
possible either upon articles of luxury, or upon such foreign 
manufactures as entered into competition with the productions 
of English industry. On the other hand, some of the existing 
duties, which were considered by the merchants tobe too high, 
were lowered. Amongst these, the imposts on currants and 
tobacco were considerably reduced.i 
The produce of these impositions was estimated at 7o,ooo/3 
tIaving thus obtained an augmentation of revenue, Salisbury 
Redu«tionof proceeded to deal with the debt. Evcry possible 
the debt. effort was ruade to bring money into the Exchequer. 
The payment of debts due to the Crown was enforced, lands 
were sold, and the officials were required to be more vigilant 
than ever in demanding the full acquittal of all payments to 
which the King could lay claire. Something, too, was brought 
in by an aid, which, after the old feudal precedent, was 
levied for the knighting of Prince Henry. 13y these and 
similar measures, which must often have been felt to be 
extremely severe, Salisbury contrived to pay off 7oo,ooo/., 
lcaving at the commencement of 6o a sure of 3oo, ooo/. still 
unpaid, a 
Still the dif6culty of meeting the current expenditure cor- 
tinued to make itself felt. Such had been the exertions of 
St,ndig Salisbury, that, at the beginning of I6O, it was 
,tfi«it. calculated that the ordinary income derived from 
non-Parliamentary sources which, four ycars previously, had 
been only 35,ooo/., had reached the amount of 46o, ooo/. 
This sure, though it would bave been more than ample for 
the wants of Elizabeth, was too little for James. tIis regular 

in Parliament was one shilling upon every 2o.ç. value of goods. The 
Crown was left to fix the amount of weight, &c., supposed on an average 
tobe worth 2os. Some writers speak as if the nacre issuing of a book of 
lates were unconstitutional. 
 _Par/. ])eh. in 6o (Camden Society), p. 55, and Introduction, 
p. xviii. 
z _Parl..Deb. in I6IO, Introduction, p. xx. 
s Besides meeting the deficits of 6o8 and 6o9, anaounting togethe 
to rather more than 5oo, oooL S. /'. /9». lii. 6. 
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expenses were estimated to exceed his income by 49,oooZ, and 
his extraordinary annual payments were calculated to amount 
to at least IOO, oooL more. Thusit had become evident, before 
the end of i6o9, that, unless Parliament could be induced in 
time of peace to make up the revenue to at least 6oo, oooL, a 
sure considerably exceeding that which had been raised in time 
of war, it was only by the most unsparing retrenchment that the 
King would be able to avoid a hopeless bankruptcy.  
If Salisbury had ever entertained any hope of reducing the 
expenditure, that hope must long have been at an end. James, 
,6o9. indeed, was anxious to retrench, but he was not 
I)ifficulty of possessed of the strength of will which alone could 
reducing the 
expenditure, bave enabled him to dismiss an importunate peti- 
tioner ; and even if he had refrained from granting a single 
farthing to lais favourites in addition to the sums to which he 
was already pledged, he would not bave saved much more 
than a quarter of his yearly deficit. It was therefore necessary 
that he should reduce his household expenditure by carrying 
economy into lais domestic arrangements, and that he should 
cease to squander large sums of money upon useless purchases 
of plate and jewels. 13y degrees he might also have lessened the 
charges upon the pension list, which had grown so enormcusly 
since lais accession.  
'l_'he most striking evidence of the want of success with 

 Par/. De& in 6IO, Introduction, pp. xiii. and xix. 
e _An examination of the records of the Exchequer ill show how little 
truth there was in the theory which was put forward by Dorset and Salis- 
bury alike» that James's increase of expenditure was caused by state 
necessity. The ordinary peace expenditure of Elizabeth in 588-9 was, 
in round numbers, 2zz,ooo/. _Add to this the 46,oool which the Queen, 
the Princes, and the Princess cost James in 6o, and the excess of 
34,000/. which he sent over to Ireland, and we bave an amount of 
3o2,ooo. _Add twenty per cent. for the moderate extravagance vhich 
might be permitted after Elizabeth's parsimony, and we bave 362,oooL, 
leavlng a surplus of 99,oool from the revenue of 16IO--a surplus which 
would bave enabled the King to dispense with the new impositions alto- 
gether, and yet to keep in hand zg,oooL, which, added to what he would 
bave obtained from the Great Contract, would bave been far more thatl 
encugh to meet all reasonab.e extraordinary expenss. 
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which James's attempts to economise were usually attended, is 
afforded by the results of an order which he issued in the 
ntaa or sanguine hope of being able to put a check upon his 
 o,,,., own profusion. In lIay  69, he signed a docu- 
lauds. 
lnent  by which he entailed upon the Crown the 
greater part of the lands which were at that time in lais posses- 
sion. He engaged hot to part with them without the consent 
of a certain number of the members of the Privy Council. A 
few months before he had ruade a declaration that in future he 
should refuse to grant away any portion of lais revenues, except- 
ing out of certain sources which were expressly named.  Iht 
this measure, admirable in itself, was insufficient to remedy the 
evil. James had forgotten to bind lais hands, so as to prohibit 
himself from giving away ready money; and the consequence 
was, that whereas before the promulgation of the King's decla- 
ration, the courtiers who were anxious to fill their pockets 
usually asked for an estate, they afterwards asked directly for 
money. That they did hOt find any insuperable obstacles to 
contend with is shown by the fact that, although the King 
ceased to grant land, the free gifts paid out of the Exchequer 
showed no tendency to diminish. 
Whilst Salisbury was thus engaged as Lord Treasurer in an 
apparently hopeless effort to clear away the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Crown, he was also called on as Secretary to 
take the lead in domestic policy and in delicate negotiations 
with foreign powers. At home, the difficuhies caused by the 
increased severity of the recusancy laws continued to give 
trouble. 
For some time indeed after the enactment of the statute re- 
quiring the oath of allegiance to be taken, the condition of the 
july o, English Catholics had been better than might bave 
,o6. been expected in the midst of the outburst of indigna- 
P, anlshment 
o,t tion which had followed the abortive plot. On July x o, 
la«»t. 6o6, James fell back upon his old plan of banishing 
the priests, and at the same time informed the Catholic laity 
that he would only regard those as disloyal who ' under pretext 
 Indenture, 5Iay 8, 6o9, 5". /'. D,m. xlvi. 
 King's DecL-ration, Nov. 68, & P. Dotn. xxxvii. 74, 
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of zeal,' ruade ' it their only object to persuade disobedience 
and to practise the ruin of this Church and Commonwealth.'  
If the oath had been freely and generally taken, it is 
probable that, in spire of all that had happened, the Catholics 
would bave been hot much worse off than they had 
The Catho- 
licsdifferas been in x6o 5. There was, however, a difference of 
to the law- 
fulness of opinion amongst them as to the lawfulness of taking the 
taking the 
oath of oath. Shortly after the prorogation in i6o6 a meeting 
allcgiance, was held at the bouse of Blackwell, the Archpriest, 
at which rive other priests were present. Blackwell himself 
had at first doubted whether ho might take the oath ; but ho 
finally became persuaded that ho lnight lawfully do so, on the 
curious ground that as the Pope could hot depose James with- 
out doing harm, it might be said, generally, that he could hot 
doit, and if ho could hot doit, he certainly had no right to do 
it. Two of those prescrit were convinced by this strange logic, 
but the three others held out. Blackwell allowed it to be 
publicly known that he saw no objection to the oath, but 
attempted, noc long afterwards, to recall an opinion in which 
ho round that he differed from the greater number of the 
priests.  
The oppenents of the oath determined to refer the difiïculty 
to Romc. Unhappily, Clement YJJI. was dcad, and of ail 
Th Pop mon thon living Paul V. was tbe least fitted to deal 
¢oultd. withsuch a question. At the deathof his predecessor 
the College of Cardinals was divided into two bitterly opposed 
factions ; they agreed to unite upon the naine of a man who 
was indifferent to both. The new Pope had passed his lire in 
retirement and study. The cardinals imagined that they had 
found a man who would romain isolated among his books, and 
would leave all political interests and emoluments to them. 
It was not the first time that the cardinals had elected a Pope 
under the influence of similar feelings. Itis certain that 
they were noyer more bitterly disappointed than on this 
occasion : they knew that the man whom they had chosen was 
a student, but they had forgotten that his studios had been 
 Proclamation ; Tierney's Dod& iv. App. p. cxxxii. 
 5Itsh to , July t t ; Tiemey's Dodd. App. p. cxxxvi. 
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chiefly conned to the canon law. The world in whch he 
lived was one which had long passed way from the earth. To 
him ail the c]ahns of the Gregorys and the Innocents were 
disputable rights, and the boldest assertions of the decretals 
were the fundamental axioms of Divine and human wisdoln. 
A man of the world would have felt instinctively the change 
vhich had passed over Europe since the thirteenth century. 
Paul knew nothing of it. In a few months after his election, it 
the spring of 6o5, he was flinging his denunciations broad- 
cast over Italy, and in little more than a year he had brought 
himself to m open rupture -ith the powerful Relublic of 
Yenice. 
His first step towards James had been conciliatory. As 
soon as he heard of the discovery of the plot, he despatched 
an agent to London, in order to obtain from the 
july. King some promise of better treatment for the Catho- 
The Pope 
triesto liCS, and to assure him of his own detestation of the 
open nego- 
" " with attempted violence. As might bave been expected 
tlatlons 
J--nes, in the excited state in which mens minds were, these 
negotiations led to nothing. 
The news of the promulgation of the new oath was calcu- 
lated to raise the bitterest feelings of indignation in the mind 
of Paul. The denial of his right to authorise the deposition of 
kings struck at the authority whieh had often been wielded by 
his predecessors. AI1 who were around him urged hiln to take 
some step against such an insolent invasion of his rights. A 
meeting had been held at Brussels by the English Jesuits who 
were in the Archduke's dominions, and they despatched twc 
messengers to press the Pope to sustain the cause of the 
Church.  
Paul did not stand in need of much pressure on such a 
subject. On September --', he issued a breve,  in which the 

 Villeroi to Boderie, Aug..o, A»,bassades de ,JZ. de la BoJo'ge, i. 284. 
 Bod.erie to the King of France, July xo, Boderie, i. 2oo. Edmondes 
fo Salisbtry, Sept. 7, I6O6, & /'. Flan,lors. 
 Tierney's Dodd. iv. App. p. cxl. 
VOL. II. C 
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¢)ath was condenmed, and the Eng|ish Catholics were told 
Sept. {{. that they could not take it without peril of their 
Iut con- salvation. Care was, however, taken not to specify 
demns the 
oath. what particular clause of the oath was considered 
to be liable to objection. 
Before the breve arrived in England, many of the banishcd 
priests had returned to their duty, at the risk of a martyr's 
death. The breve itself was a declaration of war where terres 
of peace had been offered. Yet it was some time before 
James was goaded into retaliation. The Catholics were strong 
»e«e,er. at Court, and James's finances were in disorder. 
]'o»oI to Suffolk and his wife approached the Spanish aln- 
ptzrchase 
toleration, bassador with a proposal that his toaster should pay 
over a large sure of money to buy toleration for the Catholics. 
Such a proposal could only delay, and hot avert, the blow. 
The press poured forth pamphlets against the Church of Rome. 
James could hardly have consented to so mean a concession 
if he had wished, and, in fact, the Catholics themselves shrewdly 
suspected that the whole project was set on foot merely to fill 
the pockets of Suffolk and Northampton. * He gave 
Fcb. fS 
16o» orders to the judges to put the low in execution 
Sufferingsof against a few priests, by way of terrifying the rest. " 
the priests, 
In consequence, on February 6, a priest, Robert 
Drury, suffered at Tyburn the barbarous penalty of treason. 4 
The treatment of the laity was harsh enough, even ifit did not 
fill up the measure of the law. The wretched sacramental test 
,na ofth indeed was rendered nugatory by James's good sense, 
laity, and the fines for keeping recusant servants were hot 
inflicted, » but a new commission was issued to lease the lands 
of convicted recusants. Fresh names were added to tle list, 

 131ount to Persons, Dec. 7 ; Tierney's Dod, t. iv. App. 13. cxliv. 
 Persons to Paul V., Jan. 8, 6o7 ; oltat Trmtscri.pls, l. O. 
Feb. 7, - 
 Zansd. MS& 53, fol. 93- 
* Tierney's Dod, t. iv. 79- 
» There is no trace in the Receipt Books of the Exchequer of any fine 
exacted either for not taking the sacrament or for keeping recusant 
servants. On the promulgation of the stature, hovever, many Catholic 
servants had been discharged, to escape the penalties of the Act. 
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and larger sums than ever were wrung out of the unfortunate 
landowners. The way in which advantage was taken of that 
clause of the statute which related to those who had hitherto 
paid the zoL fine lnUSt have been peculiarly annoyilag. The 
King had now power to refuse this fine, and to seize two-thirds 
of the property. Instead of doing this, as had been intended, 
for the benefit of the Exchequer, he retained the fine himsélf, 
and granted to his favourites leave to extract bribes out of the 
owners by holding over them the threat of putting the stature 
in force.  Of those who were hot rich enough to pay the 
fine, and whose lands were seized, a large nmnber saw 
their possessions pass into the hands of courtiers, who were 
frequently Scotchmen. In the ][ouse of Commons, which 
had again met, the strongest Protestants protested that they 
would never have passed these clauses of the Act if they 
had known that the Scots were to had bave the benefit of 
them. 
But, whatever evil sp,rang from the stricter execution of the 
confiscatory statures, it was as nothing when coml)ared with the 
Conse- misery which resulted from the new oath. In vain 
quences of 
refusing the the Catholics offered to take another oath, which 
oath. would equally bind them to obedience, whilst it left 
the claires of the Pope unmentioned.  Such a colnpromise 
was rejected with scorn. There were, indeed, many of the 
Catholics, especially amongst the laity, who imitated the 
Archpriest in taking the oath. There were even many 
who, either terrified by the severity of the la; or dissatis- 
fied with a Church which had counted Catesby and his associ- 
ates among its members, deserted the religion which they 
had hitherto professed ;  but numbers of loyal subjects stood 
firm in their refusal. The prisons ¥ere soon crowded with men 
who were hot to be induced to betray their consciences. Even 

 Notification from the Signet Office, 6o6, in Tierney's Z)o,t,L iv. 
App. p. Ixxv. The date of Oct. I6O 5 there given must be wrong, as the 
stature was hOt then in existence, and Lord IIay, who was one of the 
recipients, had hot received his peerage. 
 Two forms are given in Tierney's DodL iv. App. p. exc. 
s Emondes to SalisbulT, Sept. 7, I6O6, S. 1: Tat,ters. 
Cg 
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those who escaped actual ill-treatment lived in a state of 
constant insecurity. A miserable race of informers, and of 
oficials who were as bad as the informers, swarmed over the 
country, who, knowing that by a word they could consign to 
ruin the toaster of the bouse into which they entered, allowed 
themselves to treat the inmates with the most overbearing 
insolence. These rnen cared rnuch more about putting money 
into their own pockets than about procuring a conviction which 
would enrich the King. Heavy bribes might buy them off, until 
they chose to return to renew their demands. Those who re- 
fused in this way to obtain a respire from their persecutors, 
were dragged off, often under circumstances of the greatest in- 
dignity, to the nearest justice of the peace, where the oath was 
tendered to them, on pain of being ilmnediately committed to 
prison. The aged and the weak were hot seldom subjected 
to personal violence. It frequently happened that those who 
escaped were reduced to beggary, and were compelled to sub- 
sist upon the charity of others who were left in possession of 
some little which they could, for the moment, call their own. 
In the course of this persecution, Blackwell was captured 
and sent to the gate-house. He was one of those men who 
never look a dil-ficulty in the face if they can help it, 
llackwell 
takesthe and he took advantage of some informality in the 
tl. Pope's breve to throw doubts on its being the rem 
product of the Pope's mind. Accordingly hellOt only took 
Cnductof the oath himself, but wrote a letter to the priests 
l;t,ck,,.«n, under lais charge, recolnmending them to follow his 
example.  It is easy to conceive with what eyes this conduct 
was viewed at Rome. 
g.-l. The Pope issued .a second breve, reiterating his 
]'he Pope 
ico- condemnation of the oath.  I3ellarmine wrote to re- 
d,-,.,ti,, th monstrate with lSlackwell, and as the Archpriest at- 

* The report ot Father Pollard in Tierney's Zodd. iv. App. p. elx, 
should be read by all who wish to know what svas the character of the 
cenes which took place at this time. 
- Blackwell to the clergy, July 7, Tiernej¢'s IDot. iv. App. p. exlvii. 
 Tierney's Da.Id. iv. App. p. cxlvi. 
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V,.b.., eoS. tcmpted to justify bimself he was dcposcd from his 
l)eposition 
oflllackwdl. Ofi(ïce. 1 
Belote the Pope's second breve reached England, the 
flight of Tyrone and Tyrconnell was known. The danger 
flore a Catholic insurrection in Ireland would be very great 
if the Earls proved justified in their expectation of receiving 
support from Spain; and there was every reason to 
pose that Spain would soon bave ber banals ffee from that 
war with the I)utch which had eaten out the vigour of the 
monarchy of Philip II. 
On Match S), x6o7, an agreement had been signed be- 
tween the Archdukes and the States of the United Province 
& 3, arranging for a cessation of hostilities, with a view to 
Ce«sation oç the opening ofnegotiations for peace. I)uring the ]ast 
hostilitiesin tWO years the Dutch had learnt a lesson. 
the Nether- 
lands, they had been able to set the capture of Sluys against 
the loss of Ostend ; but in the two following years Spinola had 
pressed thcm back step by step, upon their eastcrn fronticr.  
It was .alrcady becoming doubtful xvhether it would hot be 
xviser to obtain peace upon honourable terres, than to set no 
limits to the war short of the acquisition of the whole of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Barneveld, at least, ald thc large party 
which looked up to his guidance, had changed their views 
since they had steadily refused to take part with England 
the treaty of I6O4. On the other hand, Maurice, at the head 
of the army, and a great part of the population of Holland 
and Zeeland, who were making their fortunes at sea, were still 
desirous of continuing the war upon any terres. 
The Archduke, on his part, had long been sighing for an 
opportunity of pcace to repair the ravages of war in his wasted 
dominions. Nor was the King of Spain himself now inclincd 
to resist. The capture of a few towns in Guelderland and 
Overyssel could not make alnends for the drain uon his 
impoverished exchequer. Every month it was becoming more 
 Bellarmine to lackwell, Sept. g. Blaekwell to Bellarmine, Nov. à, 
6o 7. Breve deposing Blackwcll, Fcb. 4, 6o8. Tierne}"s Zodd. App. 
pp. cxlviii-dix. 
Match. 3', 1607 » S. . tIotland. 
z Agreelnent April 
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and more impossible to find money to pay the troops in the 
Nctherlands, and at any moment the ablest combinations of 
Spinola might be frustrated by a mutiny of the army. At sea 
the Dutch were completely masters, and the once powerful 
monarchy of Spain was trembling for her communications with 
the Indies. 
The news of the cessation of hostilities was hot acceptable 
either to Salisbury or to James. l.ike Burke in 1793, Salisbury 
believed that the encroachment of foreign intrigues could be 
hecked by war alone. But, unlike Burke, he wished the 
burden of the war to fall on the Continental nations, whilst 
England enjoyed the blessings of peace. 
But besides his hesitation to accepta change which would 
leave the Spanish forces free to attack Egland, Salisbury 
Sallsbury's undoubtedly believed that the cessation of war 
«,pinionson woald be injurious to the States themselves. He 
he negotia- 
,io». feared lest the edifice of government, which had 
been so laboriously reared out of discordant materials, 
would fall to pieces as soon as Spanish agents were allowed 
free access to the discontented.  In the instructions given in 
August to Sir Nalph Winwood and Sir Richard Spenser, 
who were to represent England at the conferences which were 
expected to open at the Hague, care was taken to impress 
on flaem that, though they ere not to put themselves forward 
as opponents of the peace, they were to encourage the States 
o rcnew the war, if they should find that they had any wish 
to do so.  
Ehe question raised by these negotiations was no 
Spanlsh 
,,-,-t,,¢» to altogether a simple one. If Spain were weakened in 
J'» the Netherlands, it might be that lrance would reap 
the profit, and no English Government could do otherwise than 
 This double feeling is naïvely expressed in a letter of Winwood and 
Spenser to Salisbury : "We knov how necessary the continuance of the 
ar would be to the safety of the Provinces if means might be round to 
malntain it, and hov convenient this war would be for the good of Iti 
llajesty's realms, il" it might be malntained without his charge," Nov. 22, 
16o7, & : t]olland. 
"' Cmmission to Winwood and Spencer» Atg. Io Z'j,mer xvk 663. 
Instructions» ll'inw, ii. 329. 
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rcsist the extension of French power on the eastern shores 
of the North Sea. Scarcely, thel'efore, had the cessation or 
hostilities been agreed on, whcn Spain attelnpted to win James 
over by renewing the abortive scheme for a marriage between 
Irince Henry and the Infanta, coupled with a demand for the 
conversion of the former.l Nothing came or was likely to corne 
of the proposal, and in December the English ambassador at 
lX[adrid was inforlned that, without the Prince's conversion, there 
could be no lnarriage.  In the autumn, however, a counter 
project was forwardcd to Spain from England. The l'ope s 
second breve must have rcached England about the beginning 
of Septelnber. A few days later calne news that the Irish earls 
had bcen wcll received by the Spanish authorities in the Low 
Countries, which naturally gave fise to a beliefthat the Spaniards 
intcnded to support their designs upon hcland.  Northamp- 
ton and Suffolk were anxious to persuade Jalnes to treat the 
Catholics more leniently, and Saisbury, either in consequence 
of James's anxiety tobe on good terlns with Spain, or through 
his o'n anxiety at the menacing aspect of affairs, joined North- 
ampton in urging the Spanish ambassador, Zuffiga, to suggest to 
his Governlnent a marriage betwecn the son of Philip's brother- 
Octobre. in-law, the Duke of Savoy, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
ooa on the understanding that the religion of the latter 
marriage of 
th, Pi,c« as hot to be interfered -ith.  So serious did the 
Elizabeth. danger of a general resistance of the Ctholics of the 
three kingdoms appear that, belote the end of October, Salis- 
bury, probably at James's instigation, begged Zufiga to urge 
Jam«s the l'ope to write a kind lettcr to James, offering fo 
,,.i.,h. r« excolnlnunicate those Catholics who rebelled against 
the help of 
the Pope. their Sovereign, and to direct them to take arms, if 
necessary, to defend him against invasion. If Paul would do 
this all the fines imposed upon the Catholics would be at once 

t t3arberini to Borghese, June 3o Ioman TranscHlç, 1. O. 
Jury to, 
2 Cornwallis to Salisbury, Dec. io, IITnw. ii. 363. 
s Vertaut to Puisieux, Sept.  moassaacs d« la lo&ric, il. 387. 
 Philip III. to Aytona, Oct. 2t---:" Persons to Paul V., oman Tatl. 
tcrils» R. O. 
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remitted, and they would be allowed to keep priests in their 
houses without hindrance from the Government. 
In forwarding these schemes for a reconciliation with Spain 
and the Catholic world, Salisbury did hot wish to abandon the 
Dutch. He expected that the King of Spain would, in return 
for the English alliance, seriously carry on the negotiations 
with the Republic, and acknowledge the independence of the 
States. z A policy which depended on a mutual understand- 
ing for the good of mankind between James I., Paul v., and 
the King of Spain, was likely to meet with considerable 
obstacles. 
In the meanwhile there had been considerable delay in 
opening the conferences at the Hague, in consequence of the 
Th« St,te» difficulty of inducing Spain to recognise the Provinces 
,em,nd  as free and independent states. Whilst these delays 
guarantee. 
were rendering the ultimate issue of the negotiations 
doubtful, the States were pressing England and France to enter 
into an engagement to succour them in case of the failure of 
their efforts to obtain peace, or, at least, to guarantee the future 
treaty with Spain. Jeannin, the able diplomatist who was ena- 
ployed by the King of France to watch the negotiation, waited 
upon the English Colaalaaissioners, and told them that he had 
orders to promote a peace, unless England would join with 
France in supporting war. He therefore wished to know what 
course their Government would take.  James was jealous of 
French influence in the Netherlands, and he considered the de- 
mands ruade by the Dutch to be exorbitant. The States, he 
said, were asking him for a ' huge number of ships ' and a vast 
mnount of lnoney. "Should I ruin myself," he wrote to Salis- 

 Zuîïlga to Philip III., Oct.., Simancas [SS. e584, 69. 
 I gather this from a despatch of Zuiïiga's of Dec. L (Simancas I'SS. 
584, 84), in which he describes Salisbury as excessively angry on the 
receipt of a letter from Cornwallis, announcing that the King of Spain has 
assigned only the small sure of 5,oooL for his pensions to his confidants in 
England ; and also that the King of Spain does hot intend to make peace 
'ith the Dutch 'sino intretenerlos hasta ponerse muy poderoso, y luego 
hechar por todo." 
* Commissioners to Salisbury, Nov. 29, I0O7, S. I . I[olland. 
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bury, " for maintaining them ? Should I bestow as much upon 
»e«emer. them yearly as cometh to the value of my vhole 
j.,e yearly rent ? I look that by a peace they should 
indisposition 
lhelpthena, enrich themselves to pay me mS" dcbts, and if they be 
so weak as they cannot subsist, either in peace or war, without I 
ruin myself for upholding them, in that case surely the nearest 
harm is to be first eschewed : a man will leap out of a burning 
ship and drown himself in the sea ; and it is doubtless a farther 
off harm from me to surfer them to fall again into the hands of 
Spain, and let God provide for the danger that may wilh time 
fall upon me or my posterity, than presently to starve myself 
and naine with putting the meat in their mouth ; nay rather, if 
they be so weak as they can neither sustain themselves in peace 
nor war, let them leave this vainglorious thirsting for the ttle 
of a free state, which no people are worthy of, or able to enjoy, 
that cannot stand by themselves like substantives, and . . . let 
their country be divided betwixt France and me, otherwise the 
King of Spain shall be sure to consume us, making us waste 
ourselves to sustain his enemies."  
So James wrote garrulously. Jkfter a little while, however, 
time, and perlaaps Salisbury's advice, brought counsel. It 'as 
obvious that, if England refused to take part in the guarantee 
required, the States would throw thenaselves into the arms of 
France. James therefore resolved to give a guarantee, though 
he stipulated that it should be kept entirely separate from thê 
similar engagement of the King of France.  
Even after James's refusal to join the French, it would 
bave been desirable that, at least, the two documents should 
be signed on the sarne day, in order that the two Govervments 
might show a common riont to Spain. ut here a difficulty 
occurred. The English commissioners required, before they 
signed, that an acknowledgment should be given them of the 
debt -hich the tates owed to the King of England, and as 
differences existed both as to the amount of the debt .'md as 
to the time when it was to be paid, they declined to join the 
 The King to Salisbury, Dee (?} 6o7. IIa(el,1 3IS.ç. x34, fol. 48. 
 Corespondence in the Lette 13oo of SI0enser and Winwood, . P, 
tIolland. 
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lrench, t Several COlnpromises were proposed in vain, and on 
January xS, 16o8, the French signed alone. "I'he English treaty 
lingered on for some months before its terres were finally 
agreed upon. 
The news of these differences between the mediating powers 
must have gladdencd the hearts of the Spanish Commissioners, 
who arrived shortly after the signature of the French 
Jan. 6, 
,6o8. treaty. On January 26 the conferences were at last 
Opening of 
the confer- opened, and in a few days the Spaniards announced, 
to the astonishment of all, that their master was rcady 
to agree to the complete renunciation of all sovereignty over 
the United Provinces, on the part either of the Archdukes or 
of the King of Spain. It was less easy to corne to terms on the 
question of the right of navigation to the Indies. The States 
offered to leave the question undecided, as it had been left in 
the treaty with England ; but that which Spain had granted to 
an independent sovereign she refused to yield to subjects who 
had so lately escaped from ber dolninion. The Spaniards 
offered to leave the traffic open for a few years, if the States 
would prolnise to bind themselves to prohibit their subjects 
frorn enain,« «" , for a longer period in that trade. At last, af'ter 
several counter-propositions had been ruade, it was agreed that 
the Dutch should be allowed to trade for nine years to those 
parts of the Indies which were not in the actual occupation of 
Spain, upon the understanding that before the expiration of that 
Tr. period, negotiations should be entered into for the 
areedtobYtheCommis, definite settlement of the question. On March _i, 
ins. one ofthe Spanish Commissioners was sent to Madrid 
to obtam the approval of the King, and the conferences were 
soon afterwards adjourned.  
The King of Spain kept the States in suspense during the 
"rh : whole of the summer. He had great difficulty in 
of Spain 
 «,, to bringing himself to consent to the proposais to which 
theagreet°term$ his representatives had agreed. If he refused to 
vrolos«a, give way, there were still many chances in his favour. 
 Commissioners to the Council, Jan. 6, 6o8, S./'. t[oll«nd. Jean- 
tain and Russy to the King of France, Jan. , 6o8» Jeannin» 
 2][etcren. 
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Of the United Provinces, only two were engaged in com- 
merce. The other rive were particlllarly exposed to the ravages 
of the contending arlnies. It might, therefore, be reasonably 
supposed that they would be unwilling to renew the war for the 
sake of the trade with the Indies. Egland was known to be 
lukewarln, and James had been urging Philip once more to 
consent to the marriage of the Princess Eizabeth with the Prince 
of Piedtnont.l But even if the project had been received with 
favour at Madrid, it would have bcen wrecked by the illwill of 
the Pope, who pereml)torily refused to consent to an arrange- 
ment which would have given a heretic duchess to Savoy. l 
,« Spain too was looking elsewhere for support. Pedro 
Spàin de Toledo was sent on a special mission to France, 
attentpts to 
gain over to propose a marriage between Philip's second son, 
tlenry IV. 
Charles, and a daughter of Henry IV., on the vldcr- 
standing that the young couple were to bave the sovereignty 
of the l_ow Countries after the death of its present rulers. In 
rcturn it was expected that Henry would help in the reconquest 
of the rebellious States for the benefit of his future son-in-law, 
or would at least insist on the Dutch abandoning the trade with 
the Indies, and permitting the free exercise of the Çatholic re. 
ligion within their territories. It was believed at Madrid that, 
if these two concessions were ruade, the Rcpublic would, in the 
course of a few years, be unable to maintain its independence. 
Henry was, however, impervious to the arguments of the 
ambassador, and rejected the proffered alliance.  
Until it was known that these overtures had been rejected 
by Henry there was lnuch alarm at the English court. The 
Fb,-,r» suggestion ruade by Salisbury in November  that 
a :i,,g' the Pope should take the first step towards a re- 
A oloLy for 
t« o,a of conciliation by entering into an engagelnent for the 
au««/'«e" loyalty of the English Cntholics had met with no 
reponse, and in February James had transferred his quarrel 
* Summary of ZuNga' depatch, Iarch u 0, Roman Transcrits» . O. 
April 8, 
 Cardinal Millino to Paul V. June u._..__.. 64, ibid. 
J uly 4, 
Mav 3'_ ' Oct. 4-- Roman Transcri.t't: 
 Ubaldini to Iorghese, Jun ,o, , 
* Page 2 3. 
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with the Pope from the field ef diplomacy to that of literature. 
In his Mology for the Oatl, of Allegian,'e, he attacked the two 
breves, and vindicated the rights of temporal authority agamst 
the ecclesiastical power. Would it be possible, "however, to 
maintain this defiant attitude if Spain and France came to 
terms ? This was the question which was discussed in June in 
the Privy Council. 
Many of tb.ose prescrit urged that it would be necessary, in 
the face of such a danger, to grant toleration to the 
Q,,.tio of Catholics. Salisbury, however, stood firln.l If Spain 
tolerating 
,,e was to be on good terlns with France, England must 
cthoics, rely upon its Protestantism. 
Salisbury:s reply to the mission of Pedro de Toledo was 
the signature, on June 6, of the long-deferred league with 
June x6. the States.  James prolnised that, if the peace were 
.gb¢- concluded, and was afterwards broken by Spain, he 
,,gla would send to the defence of the Republic 6,000 
and the 
.s. foot and 600 horse, besides a fleet of twenty ships. 
If he were attacked, the Dutch were to assist hiln with a 
silnilar number of ships, but a land force of 4,000 foot and 
300 horse would be sufficient. In a separate agreement  the 
States acknowledged a debt of 88,4o8/. Nothing was, how- 
ever, to be required of them till two years after the conclusiol 
of peace with Spain. The repayment was then to commence 
by half-yearly instalments of 3o,ooo/., an amount which was 
afterwards reduced to 2o,oooL Een the failure of their 
attempt to corne to an understanding with France did not 
teach the Spaniards wisdom. When, on August o, the con- 
f«rences re-opened, the Spanish Commissioners announced that 
Philip would only acknowledge the States to be independent 
comlnunities on condition of their abandoning the Est India 
trade, and tolerating the Catholic religion. « These proposais 
vere at once rejected. The 2English and French Commis- 

Jtlrle 
 Singleton to -- (?)  oman 'ranscr;ls) . O. 
 Nymcr, xvi. 667. 
 ymer, xvl. 673. 
 Motley's gSdt,'d étherlands» iv. 46I. 
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sioners, now, at last, able to work together, perceiving that the 
rroposal two parties were not likely to corne to an agreement, 
or,truc« proposed that a long truce should be substituted 
for a peace. The Provinces were to be acknowledged as an 
independent State, and the trade with the Indies was to be 
thrown open to them as long as the truce lasted. This arrange- 
ment was accepted in principle ; but even then it was difficult 
to draw it up in terms which would be satisfactory to both the 
contracting l'owers. The States demanded that their absolute 
independence should be acknowledged. The Spaniards 
thought that enough was conceded if they consented to treat 
with them as an independent State for the time being, so as 
to have it in their power to reassert their claires upon the re- 
sumption of hostilities. 
Neither party would give way. On September o, the 
Spanish and Flemish Commissioners bro.ke up the conferences 
"rh eo,- and returned to t3russels, giving it to be understood 
fcrences that if the States were willing to renew the negctia- 
re broken 
"v. tions, no difficulty would be thrown in their way. 
It was not without considerable labour that Jeannin suc- 
ceeded in bringing the negotiators together again. At last, 
o9. however, the conferences were resumed at Antwerp, 
"rh t,c« where, on March 3 o, 6o9,  a truce was signed for 
signed at 
.ntwerp. twelve years. The States contented themselves with 
a general recognition of their independence. The King of 
Spain, though he reserved a right to prohibit traffic ith his 
own territories in the Indies, )'et declared that he would throw 
no impediment in the way of the trade of the Dutch with any 
of the native states beyond the limits of the Spanish posses- 
sions. This was the greatest concession vhich had )'et been 
wrung from Spain. 
The position of England, at the conclusion of the truce, 
was no doubt inferior to that which she might have occupied 
if J ames had at once entered upon a bolder policy. Still, 
at the end of the negotiations, she was found in her right 
placex She had joined with France in guaranteeing the States 
I lIarch 30. 
April q. 
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against any attelnpt on the part of Spain to infringe the articles 
of the truce. There can be no doubt that, in the course he 
had finally taken, Salisbury was acting wisely. If France and 
England had been faithful to the policy which they now adopted, 
and had continued to present a bold front to the aggression 
of Spain and her allies, the storm which was even then hanging 
over Central Europe might have been permanently averted. 
Jaines was probably the more ready at this rime to act in 
conjunction with France, as he was still under considerable 
alarm lest Spain should give aid to the Irish fugitives. So 
great was lais anxiety, even after the suppression of O'Dogherty's 
rebcllion, that in the autmnn of 6o8 the Spanish ambassador 
in England was assured, either by James himself or by 
lame offers 
i,, .do some one speaking in lais naine, that it was in conten» 
Tyrone. plation to grant a pardon to Tyrone, and to tolerate 
the Catholic religion.t 
Nowhere would any project conceived in favour of the 
july =6. Catholics meet with steadier resistance than in Scot- 
-r a.-«- land. In July x6o8, a General Assembly met at Lin- 
bly of Lin- 
lithgow, lithgow. The influence of the new Moderators  had 
everywhere been employed to procure the election of persons 
acceptable to the Court. a The hopelessness of resistance, the 
absence of the banished and imprisoned leaders, together with 
the knowledge that the Bishops were possessed of the power to 
raise ministers' stipends, did wonders with that numerous class 
of men which is inclined by natural temperament to go with 
the stream. Nor can it be doubted that many of the decidedly 
Presbyterian clergy too had taken no great interest in the high 
ecclesiastical pretensions of Melville and Forbes. Nor was the 
appearance of Dunbar, attended by some forty noblemen, who 

 tlorghese to the Nuncio in Spain, Nov.  Roman Transcriils , R.O. 
= Vol. i. p. 32I. 
 " We bave already visited three Presbyterles, and bave round the 
number of yonr honest servants to exceed the seditious. We bave caused 
them choose Commissioners to the ensuing General Asem]c.ly, and, ot 
twelve, I will be answerable for nine. This has been the most seditious 
province"--i.e. Fife--" in ail our kingdom.'--Gladstanes to the King, 
April I7, 13otfield, OrAg. Z.ell«rs, I3I. 
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came to vote as well as to listen, likely to add to the inde- 
pendence of the ministers present. At all events the Assembly 
turned its attention chiefly to the extirpation of 'Popery,' 
excommunicated Huntly and ordered the excommunication of 
the Earls of Errol and Angus, and of Lord Sempill, as soon as 
legal proceedings taken against them as Catholics could be 
completed. Then, after resolving that the Catholics should be 
subjected to several fresh restrictions, and appointing a com- 
mission to discuss the controversy which agitated the Church, 
the Assembly separated, after choosing a body of Con'mais- 
sioners to wait on the King for his approval to its measures.  
The Scottish Catholics were in great alarm. The Chan- 
cellor, who was now known as the Earl of Dunfermline, and 
the Secretary Lord 13ahnerino, who, under the naine of Sir 
James Elphinstone, bad once surreptitiously obtained the 
King's signature to a letter to Clement 3,'III., conferred 
anxiously on so threatening a conjuncture of affairs. They 
Sept. resolved to despatch Balmerino to England, to entreat 
P, almerino's James to hold lais hand.  They could not have choscn 
vislt to 
»:,,g,d. a more inopportune moment. When Balmerino ar- 
rived at Royston, about the middle of October, James had for 
some days had in his hands an answer to his .41ology for the OaN, 
eU..i of Allegiance written by Bellarmine under the naine 
charges 
j,s,,-;th of one of lais chaplains, l\[atthew Tortus. In this 
having writ- answer it was asserted that, before James left Scot- 
ten to the 
»op« land, his ministers had assured the Pope that he 
was likely to become a Catholic, and that he had bimself 
written to Clement, recommending the promotion of the Bishop 
of Vaison to the cardinalate, s James was deeply vexed. He 
had no recollection of ever having written anything of the 
kind, and he directed Salisbury to ask Lord Gray, a Scottish 
Catholic noblelnan who had been in Rome at the time when 
.J,..,--ks the letter was said to have arrived, whether he could 
,,,q,,,,s. tell him anything about the matter.  
When, therefore, Balmerino entered the King's presence at 
 Calderv,ood, vl. 751.  S2oltist,ocde , 197. 
 Vol. i. p. 8o. 
* Gra)" to Salisbury, Oct. 3, ttat.fi«ld «]ISS. 126 fol. 59- 
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Royston he was at once challenged, as having been secretmy 
when the lctter was written, to state what had really happened. 
To secure the presence of itnesses James had placed Hay 
and one or two others in lais bedroom, which opened out of 
ll.dmerlno the room in which he was, and had left the door of 
Ideshis communication open. ]3ahnerino fell on lais knees 
f,,)t, and acknowledged that he had drawn up the letter. 
After a faim attempt at denial, he acknowledged also that the 
King had not known what he was about when he signed it. 
James determined to make the whole story public. His 
character for truthfulness, on which he was extrelnely sen- 
sitive, was involved. IIe bade the English Privy 
ames orders 
i,, ,o « Council examine the affair, and sent them a whole 
,i»« string of elaborate interrogatories to help them 
in sifting the matter to the bottom. "Though ye were born 
straners, he wrote to them xvith lais own hand, "to the 
country where this was done, yet are ye no strangers to the 
King thereof; and ye know, if the King of Scotland prove a 
knave, the King of England can never be an honest man. 
Work so, therefore, in this as having interest in your King's 
reputaticn." "I ferait to you and ail honest men," he said in a 
letter to Salisbury, "to think upon ail the ways that may be for 
clearing of lny honesty in it, which I had the more need to do, 
considering his treachery. I only pray you to think that never 
thing in this world touched me nearlier than this doth. God 
knows I ana and ever was upright and innocent ; but how the 
world may know it, that must chiefly be done by some publie 
course of his punishment, wherein I look to bear your advice 
af ter his examination." 
Balmerino, upon examination by the Privy Councillors, 
deliberately acknowledged his offence. James was ahnost 
v..ei,o' childishly triumphant. "For my part," he told 
:o,,fio,. Salisbury, "I may justly say that the name-giving me 
of James included a prophetical mystery of my fortune, for, as a 
Jacob, I wrestled with my arms upon the fifth of August  for my 
lire, and overcame. Upon the fifth of November I wrestled and 

 The day of the Gowrie l'lot. 
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overcame with my wit, and now in a case ten times dearer to 
me than my life, I mean my reputation, I have wrestled and 
overcome with my memory. "1 
James had hot succeeded so completely as he had hoped 
in silencing lais advcrsarics, tte shrank from shedding blood, 
and there would have been some difficulty in bringing evidence 
against ]3ahnerino, as lais confession before the English Privy 
Councillors could hot be produced in a Scottish 
6o9. 
lm«ri,o court. Dunbar was therefore authorised to assure 
«o,,«n,«,. him that if he would plead guilty he should hOt 
surfer in lire or estate, u almcrino took the advice, and at 
St. Andrews he acknowledged lais offence as he had acknow- 
ledged it at Whitchall. He was condemned to death, but was 
allowed to remain in confinement in lais own bouse during the 
test of his lire. It became an article of faith with ail good 
Presbyterians that no credence was to be given to a confession 
thus collusively obtained. They were the more confirmed in 
their opinion because when James produced an answer to 

 The King to the Council, Oct. 17. Interrogatories for 13ahnerino. 
Confession of Bahnerino. Thc King to Salisbury, Oct. 19 and Oct. (?), 
rIal.fl eM3[SS. '34, fois. I23, 24 ; 6, fol. 67 ; I34, fols. 98, o4. I do 
hot think that even the most firm believer in the theoryofJames'sduplicity 
could read these letters without being convinced of his transparent in- 
genuousness. 13esides, if 13almerino had been induced to confess a fault 
which he had not committed. James would bave sent him at once to Scot- 
land, without undergoing the totally unnecessary investigation before the 
English Privy Council, and would, at all events, hot bave had anyone 
bebind his bedroom door to be witness at the first audience. Moreover, 
in the narrative dravn up by 13almerino, and printed in Calderwood, ri. 789, 
the secretary hot only avovs, but justifies, his act. I t is evident that it was 
hot prepared in the King's interest, as it charges him with being guilty of 
entering upon the negotiations in spirit if hot in letter. Besides, it appears, 
from ]3almerino's language, when he asked X'elverton's legal opinion 
{.4dd. 21LçS. 4,o3o, fol. 89) , that the letter was written without the 
King's knovledge. It is true that he speaks of his act as being ' reputed 
very good service while it vas a-doing, and only kept close at that time for 
the offence of the late Queen and this State ;' but as he distinctly acknow- 
ledged that he had obtained the signature surreptitiously, this statement must 
refer to the correspondence vith the cardinals and the Italian princes. 
 Caldet-,oood ri. 825. 
VOL, II. D 
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Tortus under the title of A t're»tozilz'on fo all [he most mighLy 
"rb« Ki,z'. _&rozar,'hs, Aï,gs, _Free t'rimes, and S[a[cs of Cbristen- 
Premonition. l]Olil, he did hot refer to 13almerino's confession at all.  
It is possible that, by the rime that book appeared, James had 
relnelnbered that the signature of the letter to the Pope was 
but a small part of the charge against him, and had become 
unwilling to call attention to the fact that, at all events, he had 
ordered letters to be written to the Cardinals. 
In the spring of x6o 9, therefore, James had everywhere 
taken up a position of hostility to the Catholics. In Scotland 
j.,.« he had authorised fresh attempts to reduce their 
losition to- nulnbers by the terrors of the law. In Ireland he 
wards the 
Catholics. WaS laying the foundations of English supremacy by 
the plantation of Ulster. On the Continent he appeared as 
the ally of the States General, and had allowed the project of 
Catholic marriages for lais children to drop out of sight. He 
had thrown himself vigorously into a literary controversy on 
the timits of ecclesiastical authority. Would all this be suffi- 
cient to knit together again the broken bonds of sympathy 
between himselfand his people ? 



CH.\P'I'ER XII 

TItE PROHIBITIONS AND THE COLONISATION OF VIRGINIA. 

TttE want of sympathy which undoubtedly existed between 
James and the existing House of Commons had been shown 
69. whenever the king's financial difficulties had been 
lrobab« treated of; and when Parliament met for another 
ppostion in 
Parliament. session, it would be those difficulties which vould 
bave the first claire on its attention. The foot of the evil 
lay deeper than in lnere finance. It la), in James's habit of 
treating all questions which came before him as if they were to 
be decided by his own personal wisdom, without any reference 
to the current of ideas which prevailed in the country at large. 
He lived a life apart from the mass of his subjects, and by 
failing to understand them he became unable to give theln 
that true guidance which is the highest form of service. 
During the years which had elapsed since the last session, 
a warm discussion had taken place on a constitutional question 
which decply affected the King's position in the state. Coke 
had scarcely taken his place ou the Bench when he 
x6o6. 
Cok o, th sought to animate lais colleagues with his own spirit 
ch. of opposition to ail who in any way interfered with 
the pre-elninent jurisdiction of the courts of common law. The 
quarrel had indeed commenced belote he becmne a judge. It 
had frequently happened that the common law judges taad 
issued prohibitions to the Ecclesiastical Courts, in order to 
compel them to proceed no further in the causes before them, 
till they had proved to the satisfaction of the judges that the 
matter in hand was really one which ought to fall within tber 
D2 
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jurisdiction. The clergy naturally resisted this claim, and 
argued that their courts were independent of any other, and 
that their jurisdiction flowed directly from the Crown. 
Towards the end of I6o 5, Bancroft presented a series of 
complaints to the Kiug against these proceedings of the judges. 
xeos. /n the course of the following year, the judges, who 
n«r««s had now the assistance of Ceke's stores of know- 
M rticnli 
cl«i. ledge, answered the complaints one by one. l Both 
parties were, no doubt, pleading their own cause, and feeling, as 
x6. they both did, the weakness which resulted to their 
rejuges case from this, were ready to appeal to a third party 
appeal 
larllament- for support. Whilst Bancroft would bave placed 
the power of granting prohibitions in the hands of the Court 
of Chancery, the judges, who were well aware that that court 
was far more subject to political influences than their own, 
at once declared that though they were ready to submit to 
an Act of Parliament, they declined to surrender their im- 
memorial rights to any lesser authority. It is this appeal to 
Parliament which raises the dispute from a more quarrel about 
jurisdiction to the dignity of a constitutional event. Whilst the 
clergy were content to rely upon the Sovereign, the interpreters 
of the law entered boldly into alliance with the nation. 
Shortly after the prorogation in I6o7 a case occurred which 
drew the attention of all who were interested in ecclesiastical 
 7. affairs to the question of the prohibitions. Fuller, 
Fueec«. who, as a member of Parliament, had always been 
the first to give expression to the fears and wishes of the 
Puritans, had frequently been employed as a lawyer to plead 
the cause of those who were endangered by opinions which 
they held in common with himself. In this way he had been 
retained to demand the interference of the Court of King's 
13ench in the case of two persons who had suffered hard 
'« usage at the hands of the High Commission.  The 
Lada, first of these, Thomas Ladd, had been brought be- 
lote the Chancellor of the diocese of Norwich on the charge 
 2nd Inst. 6oL 
" The Aument of 3[as[er Nicholas Ful/er in the case of T. [acId and 
Æ. .1[attnsdl, 1607. 
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of having attended a conventicle. According to Fuller's 
account, his client had been living with one of the suspended 
ministers, named Jackler. He had been accustomed to join 
the malter of the bouse on Sunday evenings in repeating the 
serinons which he had heard at church. Though it was hOt 
stated by Fuller, it is hOt improbable that they added observa- 
tions of their own, nor is it unlikely that some of their neigh- 
oours were occasionally present at their meetings. On being 
brought before the Chancellor, I.add was compelled to answer 
upon oath to the questions which were put to him, and was 
finally sent up to Lambeth upon a charge of peury, as having 
given false information at Norwich. Ho was then required by 
the High Commission to swear that lac would answer truly to 
such questions as might be put to hiln. This time he refuscd 
to take the oath, unless the questions were previously shown to 
him. He was, in consequence, thrown into prison, where he 
remained till he appealed to the common law judges. 
Fuller's other client, iIaunsell, was imprisoned at Lambeth 
a or for having taken part in the presentation of a petition 
»l-.,»n. to the House of Commons, and for having refused 
to take the oath when brought up for examination. 
Fuller, in defence of l.add, whose case first came on, boldly 
denied that the Court of High Commission had any right what- 
v« ever to fine or imprison, and l:e seems, in putting 
argument, lais case, to have indulged in unguarded language, 
assailing the High Commission as a Popish authority, by which 
men were imprisoned without sufficient cause, and by which 
the true doctrine of the Church was imperilled. The statute 
of Elizabeth, l indeed, undcr which it acted, had been drawn 
up with a singular want of precision. Fuller's contention was at 
least arguable, though it certainly was hot accepted by the judges 
at that rime. = The Court did hot grant the whole of his request, 
but they issued a writ ofconsultation--that is to say, a modified 
form of prohibition, acknowledging the right of the High Con> 
mission to imprison for schism or heresy, but forbidding that 
 i Ellz. cap. . 
= Fuller's case, Æans,tawn: 3ZSS. II7-', fol. 1130. Fuller'sstatement 
tztlç,'[,1 3ISS. z4, fol. 
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court to restrain the liberty of FulIer's clients on any other 
grounds. Either at that time, however, or on some subsequent 
aplalication , the Judges of the King's Bench referred the legality 
of their proceedings to ail the twelve judges. 
Fuller was retained to plead once more on behalf of his 
clients. cfore the day for lais argument arrived, he was 
Xo,-enber. hilnself in prison. The High Colnmission had 
F,,ner sumnaoned him to accourir for lais attack upon its 
imprisoned, jurisdiction. Fuller at once applied for a prohibition, 
and obtained a writ of consultation on the saine terres as Ladd 
had obtained one before. The High Commissiola was hOt to 
be baffled thus. Charging Fuller with 'schism and erroneous 
opinions,' as contained in the words vhich he had addressed 
to the Court of King's ]3ench, it imposed on hiln a fine of «ooZ, 
and COlmnitted hiin to prison. 
When, therefore, the twelve judges met to consider the 
point of law which had al-isen through Ladd's colnmittal, they 
were naturally led to turn their attention to the more Stliking 
case which lmd then arisen through Fuller's ilnprisonlnent. In 
the end, while acknowledging the claim of the ecclesiastical 
court to punish for heresy and schism, they declared that a 
contempt of an ecclesiastical court committed by a barrister 
in lais pleading was to be punished by the colnlnon law court, 
and llOt by the ecclesiastical. lVuller seems to have interpreted 
this decision as being on the whole in lais favour, and he 
applied to the King's Bench for a writ of habeas corpus. 
Bancroft was l'lOt likely to be satisfied with the position in 
which he was placed. He appealed to the King on the ground 
that the judges were lnerely the King's delegates, 
12,ancroft 
pp«l.to and that Jalnes was therefore at liberty to take what 
the King. 
causes he plcased out of their hands and to deter- 
mine them hirnself. On this, Coke fired up, and, with the full 
Altercation support of the judges, assured the King that he 
between could do nothing of the kind. James replied that 
Coke and 
the r.i,g. ' he thought that the law was founded on reason, and 
that he and others had reason as well as the judges.' Coke 

xii. 44. 
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answered that ' true it was that God had endowed His Majesty 
with excellent science and gleat endowments of nature ; but 
ttis Majesty was hot learned in the laws of his reahn of 
England ; and causes which concern the lire, or inheritance, or 
goods, or fortunes, of his subjects are not to be decided by 
natural reason, but by the artificial reason and iudgment of 
law, which law requires long study and experience before that a 
man can attain to the cognizance of it ; and that the law was the 
golden mete-wand and means to try the causes of the subjects ; 
and which protected His Majesty in safety and peace.' At 
this James grew excessively angry, "Then," he said, " I 
shall be under the law, which is treason to affirm." Coke 
replied by quoting the well-known maxim of ]lracton, that the 
King ought not to be under any man, but under God and the 
]W. i 
James was probably inclined to rebel rather against the 
yoke of the lawyers than against that of the law. What he 
wanted was to prevent the common law judges from over- 
lo,,«,b«, throwing the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. "I 1)ray 3"ou," 
a'e i,.g he wrote to Salisbury, " forget hot l"uller's matter, 
i,,«,,«, that the Ecclesiastical Commission may not be 
suffered to sink, besides the evil deserts of this villain ; for this 
farther I prophesy unto 3"ou that, vhensoever the ecclesiastical 
dignity, together with the government thereof, shall be turned in 
contempt and begin evanish in this kingdom, the kings hereof 
shall not long after prosper in their government, and the 
monarchy shall fall to ruin, which I pray God I may never lire 
to see." - 
 /?,7 . xii. 6 5. The date of thls altercation [s given as Sunday, Nov. o, 
5 Jac. i., i.e. 16o 7. In that year, however, Nov. IO fell en a Tuesday, 
and the probable date is Nov. 8. It is only by conjecture that I bave put 
it between the opinion of the judges and the King's letter to SalisbulT, as 
we can only give them approximate dates. Mr. Foss (Liz,«s ofthe 
vi. I), in telling the story, prefaces it by a statement that James occasionally 
appeared in the Court of King's Bench, when the Chief Justices ruade w.qy 
tor him and sat at his feet. It was, however, Eward IV, not James I., 
who did this. Mr. Foss was led astray by a mistake in the State Trials» 
iii. 94z where Popham is printed instead of Markham. 
' The King to Salisbury (Nov. 7), tIajq«IdeISS. 134 , fol. 16. 
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It was probably in consequence of this letter frola'l the King, 
that the twelve judges asselnbled to discuss the point of law 
raised by Yuller's application. They maintained 
"]'he opinion 
ofthe distinctly the right of the common law judges to 
udge. 
prevent the High Commission from deciding the 
legality of its own acts ; but they expressly acknowledged its 
clailn to punish for schisln and heresy under the Act of Eliza- 
beth, and thus abandoned Fuller, as the charge against hiln had 
been one of schisln. 
1t would seeln that Coke, who probably held that the iln- 
prisonlnent of Fullcr for schisln was technically correct, had 
Thejudges unexpectedly thrown the influence of lais authority 
de«id upon the side of the Governlnent. Salisbury at ail 
again:t 
Fuller. events was assured, before the case Calne on, that 
Fuller would have the Court against hiln. "The judges," wrote 
James, "have donc well for themselves as well as for me. For 
I was resolved, if they had donc otherwise and maintained their 
habeas corpus, to bave cOlnlnitted theln." As to the conduct 
of the judges ila issuing 1)rohibitions, he added ' that, by their 
leaves, they should not use their liberty, but be prescribed.' 1 
Accordingly, when, on November -"4 and z6, Fuller pleaded 
lais cause before the King's Bench he found but little favour.  
Fme, He was left to the High Conamission Court to be dealt 
before the with at its pleasure. Fuller soon found that he had no 
King's 
Bench. further assistance to expect. After a short ilnprison- 
ment of laine weeks, he paid lais fine, and having ruade lais 
j,. 6oS. submission, was released, a A few days later he was 
u'» again taken into custody, solne indiscreet admirers 
submiion 
--,a ». having published his argument in the cases of I,add 
and l\Iaunsell. An inquiry by the Attorney-General, however, 
ruade it plain that he had taken no part in the publication, and 
he vas probably restored to fieedoln after no long delay. 4 At 

' Lake to Salisbury, Nov. "7, ibid. 1",3, fol. 55- 
"- Salisbury to Lake, Nov. 25 (?). Salisbury to the King, Nov. 
i[,id. 23, fol. 37, 59- 
a Chamberlain to Carlcton, Jan. 5 and 8, Co«rl atd Times. i. 69. 
 Whyte to Shrewsbury, Jan. "6, Zo«tgc, iii. 2 5. IIobart to Sali»bury» 
taralfleld «ISS. 24, fol. 8. 
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all events, he was in his place in Parlialnent two years after- 
ards. i 
Though ]3ancroft had triumphed over Fuller, he had hOt 
succeeded in stopping the flood of prohibitions by which the 
»iatisr,,c- ordinary ecclesiastical courts were threatened2 Find- 
tion o« thé. ing that their professional gains were at stake, some 
ecclesiastical 
-,»-«. of the leading ecclesiastical lawyers petitioned the 
King to take up their cause and begged Bancroft to continue 
his exertions in their behElf, a ]3ancroft condoled with them on 
jn.3,,609, their hard case, and told them that he was anxious 
}lancro«t that the King shoukl take the decision of the question 
takes their 
part. into lais own hands. I/e added that he had no wish 
that the King should assume absolute power ; but he believed 
that, as the fountain of justice from whom both courts derived 
their jurisdictions, he had a right to act as mediator betwccn 
thcm. He thought it more likely that the poor would obtain 
justice from the King than fron: the country gentlemen who 
composed the Housc of Commons, or from the judges, who 
were in league with them. Juries were generally dcpendcnts 
of thc gentry, and the cause of justice could not but surfer from 
thcir elnployment. * 
Accordingly, in February, 6o9, Coke and some others of 
the judges were summoned to Whitel-,all to discuss the general 
rbrry, question of prohibitions with the ecclesiastical lawyers. 
Cok«at- In the course of his argument, Coke pleaded with 
tacked b¥ 
the King. the King to respect the common law of the land, 
and to consider that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was a foreign 
one. James was furious. He clenched his fists, as if he were 
 The well-known assertion of Fuller, the Church historian, that he 
died in prison is certainly untrue. I Ie is said, in the inquisition post 
mor¢cm on his son, Sir Nicholas Fuller, who died on July 3, 6eo, to have 
died at Chamberhouse in Berkshire, on Feb. z 3 in the saine year. 
 The language of the King addressing the jttdges on Feb. 5 (Bacon's 
Comm. Sol. Lello:r atd Zife, iv. $9) appears to have been directed against 
interferences with lay courts. The Council of the North was much troabled 
by prohibitions. 
: Petl;.lon of the lawyers fo Bancrofl, ColL AZSS., Cleop. F. i., fol. 
o7. 
 Bancroft to --, Jan. 3, Cotl. AISS., Cleop. F. il., fol. let 
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about o strike thc Chief Justice. Coke fell wovelling on the 
ground, and beggcd for mercy.  James perhaps felt that, after 
such a scene, it was useless to continue the discussion, and the 
debate was postponed. 
At last, on July 6, the parties were once more summoned 
before the King. The discussion lted three days. The 
july6-9, actual point at issue was the right of deciding 
"heques- questions connected with the payment of tithe ; but 
tton dis- 
ctassed b«. the controversy ranged over a far wider field. The 
fore the 
li,lg, judges clailned to interpret all statutes under which 
the ecclesiastical courts acted, and to interfere with their juris- 
diction in every possible way. Their arguments were, of course, 
resisted by the bishops and by the lawyers who practised in 
these courts. 
Jalnes was anxious to keep the peace, but he was fairly 
puzzled by the opposing reasons to which he had been listening. 
He must wait, he said, for further information. For 
"/'he King 
ostpones the present, the issue of prohibitions was to cease. 
is decision. 
He wishcd to support both jurisdictions. He was 
anxious, he added in lais good-natured way, that the two parties 
should cease to abuse one another, and that they should lire 
together in future 'like brothers without emulation.' - I t was 
hot very likely that this wish would be gratifie& As the eccle- 
siastical courts were then constituted, they had little hold on 
the national feeling. In appealing to the 1,2ing for support, 
the ]3ishops were widening the chasln between hi:n and his 
subjects. 
Nothing, however, ruade James so unpopular as the wealth 
which he showered down upon the Scotch courtiers. Alnongst 
. them a new favourite was rapidly obtaining the pre- 
NobertCarr, eminence. That favourite, Robert Carr, was de- 
scended rioto the well-known fmnily of the Kers of Ferniehurst, 
and had, as a boy, attended the King in Scotland, in the capa- 
city of a page. Affer James's accession to the English throne, 
 Bosworth to lXlilborne, Feb., Halfleld ISS. I25, fo!. 36. 
2 Notes by Sir J. Coesar, Zansd. «ISS. 6o, fol. 4o6 ; Coke's 
xiii. 46 There are papers connected with this affair in Cor. JISS. 
Cleop. F. i. 
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he had been.dislnissed ffom his post, and had sought to push 
his fortunes in France. Having failed of success upen the 
Continent, he returned to England, where he atta«hed himself 
to the service of Lord Hay. He had not been long at Court 
before he had the good fortune to break lais ieg at a tilting 
lnatch in the presence of the King. I"rom that moment lais 
success was certain. Jalnes was attracted by lais personal 
activity aud lais strong animal spirits. He dclighted in his coin- 
pany, and, having knighted him, was eager to provide him with 
a fortune suitable to his merits. Step by step thc lad rose in 
the royal favour, till he took his place anmng the old nobility 
of the reahn. 
Jalnes was indeed ready hilnself to be the foundcr of Carr's 
fortune .; but the way in which he did it exposed lais favourite 
,64. to contact with a man fiar greater than lfimself. 
Raleighand Amidst the wreck of lais fortune, Raleigh had suc- 
the manor of 
s»b« ceeded in inducing the King to make over lais life 
interest in the manor of Sherborne, which was all that had been 
forfeited to the King by lais attainder,  to trustees who were to 
hold it in behalf of kady laleigh and ber eldest son. Imme- 
diately upon lais death, it would descend to his son, in virtue of 
the conveyance which he had sîgned in the days of lais pros- 
«o,,ry« perity. A few lnonths after this arrangement had 
 «,,, i th« been ruade, he was horrified by the news that a flaw 
conveyalce 
at«l-,, had been discovered in the conveyance, which would 
after lais death place the whole property at the King's disposal. 
He immediately wrote to Salisbury, begging him to corne fo 
lais help, and requesting that the deed might be laid 
x6o5. 
before Coke and Popham, in order that he might 
know what the rem state of the case was. a His request was 
acceded to. Unhappily, there could be no doubt whatever as 
to the fact. The words omitted were of such importance that 
Popham could do nothing but declare that, as a legal docu- 
ment, the conveyance was worthless. He added, however, that 

Wilson in A'«nncl» ii. 686. 
Vol. i. p. I4O. 
Raleigh to Cranborne, 6o4 (?). 

Edwards's Lift C/'Ral,,gh, ii, 3II. 
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he believed the error had arisen from the fault of the clerk who 
had engrossed Ihe deed.  
As soon as it was known how the case really stood, lady 
Raleigh lost no time in imploring the King not to take advan- 
The King tage of lais legal rights to ruin ber innocent children. 
vromie-to James at once consented to waive all pretensions to 
give up his 
c>in, the reversion of the land, and directed Salisbury to 
prepare a grant of it to Lady Raleigh and ber children3 It 
would have been well for James's good name if these directions 
had been carried out. There are no lneans of knowing with 
certainty what the inducement was which caused him to draw 
back. It is possible that the foolish rumours which 
tracts his reached him shortly afterwards of Raleigh's partici- 
promise, pation in the Gunpowder t'lot, a caused delay, and 
that when those rumours proved to be without foundation, solne 
new influence had obliterated his good intentions from his facile 
mind. 
In the summer of 6o6, Raleigh even entertained a hope 
that he lnight recover his liberty. 4 He supposed that the King 
of l)enmark, who was on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
6o6. 
might be induced to plead his cause.  When these 
expectations proved tobe without foundation, Lady Raleigh, 
 Popham to Salisbury, June 7, 16o5, Ad, l. A[SS. 6177, fol. 393- 
Much indignation bas been thrown aay upon this opinion, which was 
given at Raleigh's own request, and which, as will be secn, could hot 
possibly bave been given in favour of the validity of the document. In 
(.o8, the Attorney-General, Hobart, said, in the Court of Exchequer, 
that ' the sentence that should bave appointed the said Sir W. Raleigh, 
his heirs and assigns, or such as had estate in the saine premises to stand 
and to be seized thcreof to the intended uses, was all wanting ' (AA'morand 
of lhe A*ing's Rcmcmbrancer, R.O., lMich. Terre, 6 Jac. i. 545)- Sec also 
an extract from a letter of Coke, Ad, L [SS. 6177 , fol. 391, the date of 
which should apparently be June 7, 6o5- 
"- A,fiL MSS. 6177, fol. 323. The date I6O 3 in the copy lS clearly 
wrong. The petition was probably sent and answered in the autumn of 
I6O 5. 
 At. Jll"SS. 6178 ' fol. 469, 553- lIoby to Edmondes, Nov. 19, 
6o 5. Ad, L .afSS. 4176, fol. 34 b. 
 Examination of Cottrell, Feb. 4, 16o7, S. 1: .Z)om. xxvL 42. 
 Carleton to Chamberlain Aug. -',% 6o6» S..P..Z)om. xxiii. o. 
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in despair, ruade her way to Hampton Court, where she threw 
herself on ber knees befere the King. Jafiaes passed her by in 
silence.  
Another year passed away, and the King had taken no steps 
to call Raleigh's conveyance in question. But before the close 
i5o7, of x6o7 a temptation was presented to him which he 
-,,,t«,-,ines to was unable to resist. Carr was rapidly rising in 
pro¢u,e th favour, and James was anxious that he should become 
manor for 
Carr. il landed proprietor. He was, however, preparing at 
that rime to entail the greater part of lais own lands upon the 
Crown, and had, probably, aiready corne to the determination 
to grant away no more manors excepting those which might 
fali into his hands hy forfeiture. 
In this difficulty Salisbury, quick to detect the inclinations 
of hs toaster, suggested that the manor of Sherborne would be 
a suitable gift for the new favourite.  Early in x6o8, 
a6o8'. 
an information was exhibited in the Exchequer, calling 
upon Raleigh to show the title by which his heirs held the re- 
version of the manor. He could only produce the conveyance, 
which, as he knew, would not bear the scrutiny of the court. 
In order that he might have fait play, the judges assigned him 
¢ounsel. The lawyers sho were thus appointed, after consul- 
tation amongst themselves, refused to argue the case, as it would 
be impossible to find any line of defence to which the court 
could be induced to listen. It was hot. ,owever, till October 7 

 Whyte to Shrewsbury, Sept. 4, x6o6, Zodge, iii. $6. 
-. «, The more I think of your remembrance of Robert Carr for yon 
manor of Sherborne, the more cause bave I to conclude that your rnind 
ever watcheth to seek out all advantzges for my honour and contentment ; 
for as itis only your duty and affection to me that makes you careful for 
them that serve me, so must 1 confess that he is the only young man 
whom, as I brought with me and brought up of a child, that was now left 
unprovided for, I mean according to thzt rank whereunto I have promoved 
him, besides that the thing itself, when I have now considered it, will prove 
excellent fit for him ; and withal that 3," Le. Northampton, "befçre my 
parting, requested me for him in it, who, as I told you, was ever before 
otherways minded in that marrer, whomunto I seemed hot to take know- 
ledge that any other had moved me in that matter befol'e."--'/'he King to 
Salisbury. Undated. hra_/ield3lS S. 34, fol. 49- 
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that judgment was finally pronounce d in favour of the Crown. 
J,dz,en¢  James had'already bought up for 5,ooo/. the interest 
th¢ »x«¢- which, by lais grant in x6o4, Lad), Raleigh possessed 
quer in 
'a,,ourot-the in the estate during her husband's lifetime. = If, 
Co,,.. therefore, he determined to present it to Carr, the 
new owner would be able at once to enter into possession, 
without waiting for Raleigh's death. 
A letter has been preserved in which Raleigh, a few weeks 
afer the decision of the court was known to him, begged Carr 
to do him justice, and implored him not to I:uild lais 
The manor 
granted to rising fortunes upon the ruin of an innocent man.  
t_'arr. I.ady Raleigh, too, ruade one more attempt to more 
the compassion of the King. Taking with her young Walter 
and the boy who had been born to her in ber hours of sorrow in 
the Tower, she again threw herself at James's feet and begged 
for mercy. It is said that lais only answer was, " I maun bave 
the land, I maun bave it for Carr." On January 9 the grant 
was passed by which the estate, which Raleigh had 
x 609. 
received from Elizabeth in the days of his prosperity 
came into the pessession of a worthless favourite? 
In preferring Carr to Raleigh, James had given to the 
world an additional evidence of his shortsightedness. He had, 
Co,p,.» however, no intention of taking the land from Raieigh 
tion to without allowing him compensation for his loss. t-le 
Raleigh. therefore ordered a survey tobe taken of the land».. 
and, as a guarantee that it would be fairly carried out, he allowed 
the naine of Raleigh's follower, Keymis, to appear anaongst 
those of the Commissioners by whom the survey was tobe 
ruade.  A negotiation was entered into with Sir Arthur Throck- 
 .A'moranda ofthe A'ing:s Remembrancer, R.O. IIich. Terre, 7 Jac. i. 
- Devon. Issues of lhe xchequer, p. 99. The first instalment was 
hot tobe paid till June, 16o9, though the writ for its payment was dateà 
Match 3, I6O8. This may have been in order to leave the rents in the 
hands of Lady Raleigh's trustees till the decision was given in tle Ex- 
chequer. 
a Raleigh to Carr, Jan. 6o 9 (?) ; Edwards's ZoEe of Ralegh, il. 326. 
* Pat. 6 James L, part 32. 
 Keymis fo Salibury, Set-t. 3, I6O9, S. 1 . Dont. xlviii. 5 .% prlntecl 
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morton and the other feoffees to whom the estate had been con- 
veyed by the deed lately proved to be invalid, which ended in 
the renunciation I of the 5,000/. which was to have been paid 
to Lad)' Raleigh for her interest in the land, and in the grant 
by the King of a pension of 400/. a-year, tobe paid during ber 
own life and that of her eldest son. To this was added a sure 
of 8,000/. in ready money. 
In order fo judge the extent of the wrong done to Raleigh,. 
it is necessary to know what was the precise money vahle of 
the land which was taken from him. Unfortunately, it is hot 
very easy to obtain this information. Raleigh, indeed, writing 
in 16o4, under circumstances in which it was his interest to 
calculate the value of lais property as low as possible, ruade it 
out to be considerably under 40o/. a ycar. - ]3ut in 1612 the 
payments on account of the manor amounted to a little more 
than 75o/.,  and there is other evidence which makes it probable 
that this was in reality the amount of revenue derived froln it 
in the Z#erary Gazette, new series, No. 18. The survey is also rcferred 
to in the Excheqt«cr Dtosiliotts, 7 Janaes I. Mich. Terre. No. z4,/?. O. 
 This may, I suppose, be taken for grantcd, as the payment to Lady 
Raleigh of the interest due upon the 5,oool., which had been retained in 
the King's hand.% was ruade on Jan. 13, I6IO ([sstle oo]e of t]le &]l.), 
and the two patents assigning the pension on the two lires, are dated on 
the 16th of the same month (Pat. 7 James I., part I3). l'x'othing further 
is heard of the 5,oooL The $,oooL was paid over fo Keymis on Dec. z 3, 
16o9. During the year I6O9 a second information had been exhibited in 
the Exchequer, calling upon Raleigh to produce any other title by xxhich 
the land might be claimed ri'oto the Crown. IIe had been heard to speak 
of an earlier conveyance which he had marie in 1598 , of the ninety-nine 
years' lease which he held. _As he was unable to produce it, and no 
witness could be found to speak fo its contents, judgrnent was given against 
him on lqov. 23, I6O9.--2]fcmorand of the Ix'ing's A'emcmbrancer, '. O. 
llich. Terre. 7 Jac. I. 253. 
 Pxaleigh to the Council, 16o4. Mdd. A[SS. 6177, fol. 297, 3o5 . 
 On March 15, 1614, x. Connock, bailiff of the manor of Sherborne, 
paid money into the Exchequer as part of 754L I Is. Iod., as arrears of his 
office due at lXIichaelmas 1612, at which rime Sherborne was the propert¥ 
or" Prince Henry. I suppose this is the amount of the rents of the year, 
which would agree xvith Chamberlain's statement that Sherborne, 'beside 
the goodly bouse and other commodities, is presently worth 8ooL a year, and 
in reasonable time will be double ' {Court and Times ofames I 426). 
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st that time. As the ordinary value of land in the reign of 
Jnmes was calculated at sixteen years' purchase,  this would give 
 2,oool. as the total value of the estate, which would be about 
equivalent to the 8,000/, with the 400/. pension  which was 
granted. If this calculation be admitted, it would appear tha! 
Raleigh obtained a fair payment for his property, and that the 
wrong that was done him consisted only in the compulsion 
wh|ch was used to force him to sell it--a wrong the hardship of 
which was considerably lessened by the -known fact that he had 
long been anxious to find a purchaser. 3 
There is, however, evidence in existence which conflicts 
strangely with the result of these calculations. When, shortly 
after Carr had received the manor, he resold it to the King, he 
obtained 20,000/. ; and when, in x6i 5, he bought it back again, 
it was, according to a statement ruade by 13acon, valued at 
25,ooo/. 4 Either, then, the value of the house and pleasure 
grounds must bave been expressed by this very great difference, 
or the expectations, which do not appear to have been realised, s 

mlght be supposed that this is inclusive of the rent paid to the ]3ishop ; 
but I can find no payment to the ]3ishop in the Issue ]3ooks. 
 ]3acon, in his Essay on Usury, speaks of this as if it were the 
,rdinary rate, and this is confirmed by a note in Sir Julius Coesar's hand- 
writing, appended in I612 to a calculation of the revenue derived from the 
estate of Lord Vaux of Harrowden : 'Afier sixteen years' purchase, the 
common rate of sale there,' &c. 
 It is sometimes stated that this pension was very irregularly paid. 
This charge seems to have arisen from the difficulty she had in obtaining 
payment on one occasion, apparently shortly af ter ber husband's execution. 
Lady Raleigh to Coesar.--Zansd. AZçS. I4-', , fol. 252, and note at fol. 25o. 
s Raleigh to Cecil, Add. AZSS. 677 , fol. $I. Raleigh to Cran- 
borne, Add..MSS. 6178, fol. 457- 
 ]3acon to Villiers, iNov. 29, I616, Zet«rs and ].if t., vi. Il 5. The 
sure actually paid into the Exchequer in 6I 5 by Somerset was only 
o,ooo1., but 4,00o/. more may be accounted for, as the King owed him 
that sure at the time. lerhaps the remaining I,ooo/. was wiped off in 
the saine way. 
 ]3y the account in the oj,alisl Com¢os#ion Paers, Ser. i. xcii. 6o5, 
it ,ppears that in the time of the Commonwealth the gross annual value of 
th.-" property was 1,3o2l. 6s. Sg. ; but of this 2861. stands for the Prebend 
which had been bought since the land came into Digby's hands, and for 
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of a great increase in the future income to be dcrived from the 
land, raised its value in the market. Whether this or some 
other explanation be the truc one, it would seem that the dif- 
ference between the actual value of the estate and the ordinary 
lnarket value of the revenue derived from the estate at the time, 
will give the amount of which Raleigh was mulcted. 
Such is the truc story of the transfer of the manor of Sher- 
-borne  from Raleigh to Carr. As it stands it is bad enough, 
but itis needless to say that this is not the story which has 
obtained credence for more than two centuries. Posterity bas 
revenged itself upon James by laying to lais charge sins of 
which he was guiltlcss, and by exaggerating those which he in 
reality committed. The value of the lands was swollen, in the 
imaginations of men, to an enormous anaount, and it has been 
believed by one of Raleigh's biographers after another, that 
James threw to the man from whom he had, by means of 
sentence procured in a corrupt court, wrenched an estate worth 
5,oooL a year, a pittance which barely exceeded the annual 
renlal of the land. 
Worn out with weariness and sickness, Raleigh con- 
tinued from time to rime to send forth piteous cries to those 
who, like the Queen, were ready to sympathise with him. 
But towards lais enemies he bore himself as proudly as ever, 
as Northampton found to his cost, when he attempted to ex- 
tract from him some information of which he was in need.  

certain new purehased grounds. For the purposes of comparing the value 
ofthe property at tle two periods, Raleigh's outgoings of 334L 3 s. o,L, 
must also be deducted, leaving 6SL 3 s. 8,L, or less than the value in 
16I. Of course land may bave been sold, but of this there is no trace, 
at least in Hutchins's I)orsetshire. 
 An accusation was brought zgainst Ralelgh about this rime, by Johrt 
More, of having offered him a bribe to give false evidence concerning the 
cçnveyance, lXlr. Sainsbury, who published More's letter in the Literay 
Gazette (New Ser. No. I8), together with the cnclosed letter of Raleigh's 
offering the bribe, pronounces the latter to be a forgery. Ilis suspicions 
derive confirmation froaa a sentence taken from z letter of Raleigh's )vritten 
to Cecil in I6OI (.4dd. I]ISS. 6177, I87). He there saysthat More ' writes 
t y hand so perfectly as I cannot any way discern the difference.' 
- iYorthampton to Rochester, July I2, 1611, S. 29. /)ott. lxv. 26. 
'OL. I1. I 
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Poor Ialeigh paid for lais outspoken language by being placed 
in closer confinement than before; 1 but itis hardly hkely 
g-!g.h,«, that, if he could bave known what was coming upon 
,,,» , him, he would have consented to purchase a remis- 
vris°n" sion of the rigours of his imprisonment by flattering 
1611, 
Northampton. He consoled himself as best he could 
with his books and lais chemical experiments. It is to his en- 
forced leisure that we owe the ltisliy flhe lI'arldj but we 
may be sure that he would willingly bave surrendered all his 
faine as an author for one whiff of fresh air on the western seas. 
Whilst Raleigh was longing for escape one great dream of 
lais life was becoming a reality. His had been the fertile brain 
,»as. which had conceived the idea of sending out settlers 
"lTaefir.t to Virginia. The first colonists sent out in i585 were 
¢olony in 
,'irginia. appallcd by the dangers of their undertaking, and re- 
turned to Èngland with Drake. A second colony landcd in 
,587. i587, and had subsisted for some time. But the 
vessels which had been sent toits relief failed in 
their object, either from accident or negligcnce. The colony 
was lost sight of, and when the next vessel appeared to bring 
help, hot a trace of it could be found. 
In x6oz an attempt was ruade by Bartholomew Gosnold 
to colonise New Èngland, which was then known by the naine 
,c. of Northern Virginia. The enterprise failed, but 
o,o' Gosnold came back fully impressed with the idea of 
voyage to 
, .,lg. its feasibility. He succeedcd in imparting his views 
land. 
to a little knot of men, anaong whom was the Richard 
tlakluyt who had devoted lais life to the celebration of the 
dceds of maritime daring by wlfich the last reign had been 
distinguished. It was of far more importance for the ultimate 
destinies of the colony that he succeeded in obtaining the co- 
operation of John Smith. Smith was still a young man, but 
s,ih'» he had gone through more hardships and adventures 
advcntures, than had fallen to the lot of any other Englishman, 
even in that adventurous age. He had served in the I.ow 
Countries against the Spaniards, and in Hungary against the 

 13ennet to Cadeton, July xS, x6xL S. t'..Data. Ixv. 3 z. 



Turks. He had been thrown overboard in a storm in the 
1Iediterranean, by the crew of a French ship in which he was, 
vho imagined that the presence of a Huguenot on board had 
callêd down the vengeance of IIeaven upon their vessel, tte 
had been taken prisoner by the Ïurks, and had been sent 
to serve as a slave amongst the Tartars on the Don. 13ut 
whatever might happen, he was always able to turn it to 
account. In the worst dangers, he knew what was the right 
thing fo be donc. For such a scheme as that which Gosnold 
proposed, the presence of such a man was indispensable to 

year, Gosnold and lais ffiends were unable to find 
carry their plan into execution. They were, however, 
hot alone in the hopes with which they were inspire& 
Sir Ferdi- 
,.,,ao In x6o5, a ship, commanded by Captain Weymouth, 
Gorges. 
was fitted out by the Earls o.f Arundel and $outh- 
ampton. On lais rcturn Weymouth brought with him rive 
nativcs of Ncw England. Sir Ferdinmdo Gorges, who was 
Governor of Plymouth, fell in with him, and conversed with 
him on the countries which he had visited. Ite took three of 
the Indians into lais house, and obtahmd every possible infor- 
mation from them. From that time he set lais heart upon the 
colonisation of America. He acquainted Chier Justice Popham 
with his de.signs. Popham had always taken a deep interest 
in the mercantile and maritime enterprises of the time, and 
readily agreed to ask the King for a charter authoising the 
proposed undertaking. He became acquainted with Gosnold's 
desire to carry out a similar enterprise, and both schemes were 
comprehended in the charter which he obtained. 
That charter was dated April o, 6o6.  It declared that 
Yirginia extended from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree 
6o6. of latitude, or, in other words, from what is now the 
Whe .t southern boundary of the State of North Carolina to 
Virginian 
charter, the shores of Nova Scotia. On this ong line of 
coast two settlements were to be ruade. Gorges and his 
 The Trafds of Catlain S»tilh. On the general credibility of the 
narrative, sec Vol. III. p. 58. 
 Itening, Slalttlïs of l'iginia, i. 57- 
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friends from the West of England were to choose a place for 
a colony somewhere in the Northern part of the territory, whilst 
the Londol merchants and gentlemen who had listened to 
Gosnold's persuasion were to confine themselves to the South. 
It was necessary to devise some form of government for 
the two colonies. The rock upon which all former attempts 
had split, was the difficulty of inducing the spirited 
The instruc- 
ti,,ns rot the adventurers who took part in them to submit to con- 
çolo,its. trol. The crews of the vessêls which had been sent 
out had been too oftên bent merely upon making their fortunes. 
The chance of capturing a Spanish prize had frequently Iured 
them away from the object for which they were despatched, 
and had ruined the best concerted undertakings. Many of 
the emigrants carried with them the idea that in America gold 
lay upon the ground in lumps ; and when they discovered, by 
a bitter experience, the terrible hardships which awaited them 
anaidst hostile tribes on an uncultivated shore, their hearts too 
often gave way at once, and they could think of nothing but 
of the easiest way of return. 
In the hope of providing some authority which nfight pre- 
vent the recurrence of these disasters,  a machinery was in- 
troduced, which was far too complicated to work successfull)-. 
13y the side of the company itself, upon which the burden 
rested of supporting the colonists, and which was to be in ex- 
clusive possession of the trade which might spring up in con- 
sequence of their settlement, a council was erected in London, 
the members of which were nominated by the King. This 
council was entrusted with the generaI supervision of the 
colonies. 13y it were to be appointed the first members of the 
two colonial councils, and their presidents, to whom was as- 
signed a casting vote in their deliberations. In each colony 
the really important part of the machinery of government was 
in the hands of these local councils. They were empowered, 
after the expiration of the first year, to elect the annual presi- 
dent, and they were to depose him in case of his misconduct. 
They might fill up all vacancies occurring in their own body, 

Instructions, Nov. zo, 6c6. Henlng, S[attttes of l'irginl«, i. 67. 
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and the whole of the administrative and judicial authority 
assigned to them, without any check or control whatever, 
beyond the necessity--to be interpreted by themselves--of 
conforming, as closely as was possible under the circumstances, 
to the laws of England. The criminal law was, however, to 
be milder than it was at hgme , as the punishment of death 
was to be reserved for certain specified crimes of peculiar 
enormity. On the other hand, it was only in these special 
cases that a jury was to be allowed to pronounce its verdict ; 
in all others the sentence of the council would be sufficient. 
Power was reserved to the King to veto the legislation of the 
councils, and to overrule it by thë issue of regulations in 
lïngland. 
Alnerican writers have, with one accord, cried out against 
these instructions, on the ground that they contain no grant or 
acknowledgment of representative institutions. 1 This com- 
plaint, which would bave been valid enough if it had only 
referred to a colony which had once been completely settled, 
is founded upon a forgetfulness of the difficulties which beset 
an infant settlement at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. The only chance of success for such a colony lay in 
lae introduction of some strong rule by which a check might 
be put upon the independent action of the settlers, hnme- 
diately upon landing, they occupied the position of a garrison 
in a hostile territory. The folly of a few wild spirits might 
compromise the safety of the whole colnmunity, and it was 
but seldom that the adventurers of hom it was composed 
were distinguished either for prudence or self-restraint. In 
their dealings vith the Indians, the utmost foresight was 
needed. By provoking the native tribes, a danger of hostilities 
was incurred which might end in sweeping the infant colony 
into the sea. What was, in reality, the first necessity of the 
settlement, was not a parliament to discuss laws and regula- 
tions, but a governor of sufficient ability to know what ought 
to be donc, and of sufficient authority to persuade or compel 
the 1-nost refractory to yield obedience to his COlnmands. 
 Smith's tIist, of I.?rghda, I747, 4 I. ]3ancroft, llisL of .4moica 
i. 
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From the want of such a man, the Northern Colony proved 
a total failure. It was under very different auspices that, afte 
F.iL, reof a delay of many years, a permanent settlement was 
theNor- ruade upon the shores of New England. If the 
thcrn 
c,o,,y. Southern Colony proved more successful, it was in 
sl;ite of the elaborate arrangements which James had ruade 
"for its guidance. 
On December 9, ]6o6, the little COlnpany which was 
destined to succeed '-here so lnany had failed, sailed from 
the Thames in three small vessels. They were in ail 
The 
N,mthern a hundred and lire. The vessels were commanded 
Çdolly. by a Captain Newport. It was arranged that the 
names of the colonial council should be kept secret until the 
arrival of the expedition in America. This precauti.on had 
probably been taken to prevent an), collision between Newport 
and the colonial authorities. It was, however, attended x-ith 
unforeseen results. The chief persons who had engaged in 
the undertaking were jealous of the abilities of Smith, and 
absurd rumours were spread among them that he intended 
to make himself King of Yirginia. They, therefore, resolved 
upon anticipating his supposed design by placing hiln in con- 
t;nement ; and they conducted across the Atlantic as a prisoner 
the man to whom the whole conduct of the enterprise ought 
to have been confided. 
After a tedious voyage, the expedition arrived at the mouth 
of the Chesapeake. They gave to the headlands between 
,6,.» which they sailed the names of Cape Henry and Cape 
"n«y,,i«i ,ne Charles, in honour of the two English princes. As 
C«»eke. soon as they had landed, they opened their instruc- 
tions, and found that seven of their number had been appointed 
to form the council, and that both Slnith and Gosnold were in- 
cluded in the nmnber. After some hesitation, they selected a 
site upon a stream to which they gave the naine of the Jalnes 
River, upon which they proceeded to build the town which is 
known as Jamestown to this day. The first act of the council 
was to nominate Wingfield, one of the earlier promoters of the 
expedition, to the presidency, and to expel Smith from their 
 t'ur«l, as, iv. 683--1733. Smith's ttist, of lïT, iMa , 4t. 
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body. It was hot till some weeks had passed that they were 
persuaded to allow him to take his seat. 
In June Newport returned to England with the vessels. As 
soon as he had left Virginia the troubles of the colonists began. 
Difficultles Thcy had arrived too late in the season to allow 
of the them to sow the seed which they had brought 
sttler«, with them with any hope of obtaining a crop. The 
food which was leff behind for their support was bad in quality, 
and the hot weather brought disease with it. Nearly fifty of 
their number were gentlemen, who had nevcr been accustomed 
to manual labour, t Ialf of the little company were swept 
away before the beginning of September. Amongst those 
who perished was Gosnold, whose energetic disposition lnight, 
perbaps, if he had survived, have done good service to the 
colony. To make matters worse, the president was inefficient 
and selfish, and cared little about the wclfare of his comrades, if 
he only had food enough for himself. The.council deposed 
him; but his successor, Ratcliffe, was equally incompetent, 
and it was only by the unêxpected kindness of tlm natives that 
the colonists were enabled to maintain their existence. As the 
winter approached, their stock was increased by large numbers 
of wild fowl which came within their reach. In spire, however, 
of this change in their circumstances, it was only at Smith's 
earnest entreaty that they were prevented from abandoning 
the colony and returning to England. 
During the winter Smith employed himself in exploring the 
country. In one of his expeditions he was taken prisoner by the 
Indians. Any other man would have been instantly 
Smlth taken 
p,'isoner by massacred. With great presence of mind, he took a 
the htdians. 
compass out of his pocket, and began talking to them 
about its wonders. Upon tbis, the chier forbade them to do 
him any barre, and ordered him to be carried to their village. 
Whilst he was there he still more astonished his captors by 
sending a party of them with a letter to Jamestown. They 
were unable to comprehend how his wishes could be conveyed 
by lneans of a piece of paper. At last he was conducted 
belote Powhattan, the super.ior chier over all the tribes of that 
.l)art of the country. After a long consultation, it was deter- 
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mined to put him to death. He was dragged forward, and his 
head was laid upon a large stone, upon which the Indians were 
preparing to beat out lais brains with their clubs. Even then 
his good fortune did not desert hiln. The chief's daughter, 
]'ocahontas, a young girl of ten or twelve years of age, rushed 
forward, and, taking him in her arms, laid her head upon Iris, 
Jeisetat to shield it from the clubs. The chier gave 
liberty, before the entreaties of his daughter, and allowed 
him full liberty to return to Jamestown 
On his arrival there he found all things in confusion. The 
president had again formed the intention of abandoning the 
colony, and was only deterred once more by the energetic 
exertions of Smith The colonists were also indebted to 
him for the liberal supplies of provisions which were from time 
to time brought to them by Pocahontas. 
He had not been long at liberty, when Newport arrived 
with a fresh supply of provisions. He also brought with him 
about a hundred and twenty men, the greater part of 
,608. 
«,-»ot' whom were bent upon digging for gold. Smith app!ied 
,«,. himself to the more profitable undertaking of carry- 
ing his explorations over the whole of the surrounding country. 
The gold-diggers did not add anything to the stock of the com- 
munity ; and it was only by the arrival of another ship that 
the colonists were enabled during the summer of 6o8 to avoid 
absolute starvation. Some little corn had, however, been sown 
in the spring, and it was hoped that, with the help of what they 
could obtain from the natives, there would be sufficient pro- 
vision for the winter. 
Shortly after Newport had again left the colony, Smith re- 
turned from one of lais exploring expeditions. He found the 
whole colony dissatisfied with the conduct of the in- 
Smith 
l«cted capable president, who, with the exception of Smith, 
t,resident. 
was thc only member of the original council still re- 
maining in VirginioE A third member had, however, been sent 
out from Egland. This man, whose naine was Scrivener, had 
attached himselt warmly to Smith, and, to the general satisfac- 
tion of the settlers, the two friends deposed Ratcliffe, and 
ppointed Smith to fill his place. 
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Smith had hot long been president when Newport again 
arrived. The members of the company in England were anxious 
to sec a return for the capital wlfich they had expended. 
They pressed Smith to send them gold, and threatened to leave 
the colony to starve, if their wishes were hOt complied with. 
The only conditions on wlaich he was to be excused were the 
discovery of a passage into the Pacific, or of the lost colony 
which had been founded by Raleigh. They sent him seventy 
more men, of whom, as usual, the greater number were gentle- 
men. They expected lfim to send them home, in return, pitch, 
tar, soap-ashes, and glass. To assist him in this, they lmt on 
board eight Poles and Dutchmen, who were skilled in such 
manufactures. 
He at once wrote home to the treasurer of the company, 
Sir Thomas Slnith, explaining to him the absurdity of these 
demands. The colonists, he told him, must be able to feed 
lhemselves before they could establish lnanufactures. If any 
more men were sent out, ' but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, 
gardiners, fishermen, blackslniths, masons, and diggers-up of 
trees ' and ' roots,' would be better ' than a thousand of such ' 
as had lately arrived. 
Under Smith's rule the settlement passed safely through 
another winter. The Indians were compelled to respect thê 
rising colony. The greater part of the gentlemen were induced 
to work heartily, and those who refused were plainly told that 
if they would hot do the work they would be leff to starve. It 
appeared as if, at last, the worst difficulties had been over- 
OOllle. 
"l'be summer of 6o 9 was drawing to a close, when news 
arrived in Yirginia that a fresh charter had been granted, by 
which considerable changes were authorised in the 
T,¢ government of the colony. The working of the 
eharter, original arrangements had been, in many respects, 
unsatisfactory. The council at home, which had been enlarged 
in 6o7,  had found but little to do, as all practical business 
connected with the support of the colony was in the hands of 

a Ordinance in IZotht£, l. 76. 
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the company. The company itself had proved but ill-fitted to 
devise the best measures for the maintenance of the settlers. 
Its members had been too anxious for a quick return for the 
money which they had laid out, and lq.d been too eager to 
press the colonists to engage .n trade before they had brought 
under cultivation a sufficient quantity of land for their own 
support. On the other hand, nothing could be more unsatis- 
factory than the accounts which they received of the proceed- 
ings of the colonial council. It was certain that the whole 
attempt would prove a failure if the settlement were allowed 
tobe distracted by the d;.sputes and follies of the members of 
the local government. When the last news was brought to 
England in 6c8, Smith had but just entered upon his 
office ; and, even if the good effects of the change had already 
begun to appear, the company was not likely to receive any 
information which would give them an idea of the value of his 
services. Those who returned in the vessels which had left 
Virginia in the autunm vere the declared enemies of the new 
prêsident. Newport especially, who commanded the expedition, 
had been too often made to feel the superior ability of Smith 
to be likely to speak many words in his favour. 
The company, therefore, in asking for a change in its origi- 
nal charter, was acting in ignorance of the improved state of 
things in Virginia. "l_'he alterations ruade were, on the whole, 
calculated to benefit the colony. In the first place, an end was 
put to the doublegovernment. The council in London was from 
henceforth to take charge as wêll of the commercial as of the 
political interests of the colon)-. Though the first appointmeqts 
vere to be ruade by the King, vacanciês, as they occurred, were 
to be fillêd up by the company. Care was taken that, of the 
fifty-two persons who were named to take their seats in the new 
council, but a very small number should be engaged in com- 
merce. For some years to corne, the arrangement of the in- 
tercourse which was to be kept up between Virginia and thë 
mother country would no longer be in the hands of men who 
were liable to look upon the whole affair as a mere commercial 

Second chartcr, I-2",'nhg, i. 8o. 
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speculation. There would, therefore, be some chance that the 
necessities of the colonists would be regardcd, as well as the 
pockets of the subscribers. At all events, as long as such men 
as ]3acon and Sandys took part lu the deliberations of the 
council, the colonists were hot likely to be again urged to search 
for gold, under thc threat that, if they failed, they would be cut 
off from all further assistance from England. 
It was no less necessary to carry out a thorough reform in 
\ïrginia itself. The first thing to be done was to sweep away 
the colonial council, with its annual presidents. Even 
Change in 
the sS"..tem had the home govcrnment known what was passing 
of govern- 
n*ent in the in the colon),, they couÆd hardly bave corne to any 
eolony, other conclusion. The accident which had brought 
about the election of Smith might never again occur, and even 
during lais year of office the council, if its vacancies were fillcd 
up, would be rather an obstruction than an assistance to him. 
t3y the new charter, the council in Virginia was deservedly 
swept away, and the council in London received full powers to 
appoint all officers who were needed for the government of the 
colon)'. 
Undoubtedly, the best thing which the new council could 
bave donc would bave been to bave placed Smith at the head 
Appoint- of the settlement. But, being ignorant of his truc 
mentofLord value, they took the next best step in their power. 
De la Warr 
asGovernor. The government of merchants and captains had 
proved only another naine for organised disorder. They, there- 
fore, determined to try the experiment of sending out persons 
whose rank had ruade theln accustomed to comlnand, and who, 
if they were under the disadvantage of being new to colonial 
lire, might be supposed to be able to obtain respect from the 
factions by which the colony was distracted. It was also plain 
that the settlement must be regarded, at least for the present, 
as a garrison in a hostile country, and that the new government 
must be empowered to exercise military discipline. The selec- 
tions ruade were undoubtedly good. Lord de la Warr, an able 
aud conscientious man, was to preside, under the naine of 
General; Sir Tholnas Gates, one of the oldest promoters of the 
undertaklng, was to act as his Lieutenant  Sir George Somers 
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was to command the vessels of the company as Admiral ; Sir 
Thomas Dale, an old soldier froln the Low Country wars, was 
to keep up discipline as Marshal ; whilst Sir Ferdinando Wain- 
man was invested with the rather unnecessary title of General 
of the Horse. Lord de la Warr was to be preceded by Gates, 
Semers, and Newport, who were jointly to administer the 
government till the appearance of the General himself. 
The whole schelne was well contrived, and if it had been 
carried out according to the intentions of the council all would 
have gone well. In May, nine ships sailed, with rive hundrcd 
fresh lnen to recruit the colony, and with large stores of pro- 
visions.  Unfortunately, the ship which contained the three 
comlnissioners was wrecked on the Bermudas, and 
Shipwreck 
oOhy Co,-- the remaining vessels, with the exception of one hich 
"'»'°"»" perished at sea, arrived in the Chesapeake with the 
information that Smith's authority was at an end, but without 
bringing any new officers to fill his place. "1"o lnake matters 
worse, the men who arrived were chiefly a loose and disorderly 
mob, who had been chosen without any special regard for the 
requirements of an emigrant's lire, and with theln were several 
of Smith's old opponents, who had previously returned to 
England. 
Slnith, seeing that no lawful authority had corne to replace 
his own, deterlnined to maintain himself in lais post. The new- 
comers raised unlooked-for difficulties. They hot only showed 
great disinclination to submit to lais orders, but they set at 
naught all the ordinary rules of prudence in their intercourse 
with the natives. The Indians came to Slnith with complaints 
that his men were stealing their corn and robbing their gardens. 
He was doing lais best to introduce order again amongst these 
miserable men, when an accident deprived the colony of his 
services. Some gunpowder in a boat, in whicli he was, acci- 
dentally took tire, and the wounds which he received ruade it 
Smith «- impossible for him to fulfil the active duties of lais 
turns to office. He accordingly determined to return to Eng- 
ng>nd. land, leaving the unruly crowd of settlers to discover 
by a bitter experience the value of his energy and prudence. 
 Compare l'urchas, iv. 1733, vith Smilla. 
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They were hot long in learning the extent of their capacity for 
self-government. They utterly refused to submit to Percy, who 
had been elêcted by the council as Smith's successor. 1 As 
soon as the natives heard that Smith was gone, they attacked 
the settlement, and met with but little resistance. The settlers 
themselves wasted the provisions which should bave served for 
their subsistence during the winter. There was no recognised 
authority, and every man followed his own inclination. When 
Smith sailed for England the colony consisted of 
V(retched 
state ofthe four hundred and nincty men. Within six months a 
coo,»-, miserable remnant of sixty pcrsons was supporting 
itself upon roots and berries. 
In this extremity, Gates  arrived, having contrived to escape 
in a pinnace flore the Bermudas. On May 23, I61o, he landed 
:,« at Jamestown. He had expected to find a flourishing 
ri,.t or colony, where he could obtain support for the h undred 
Gat. and fiffy shipwrecked settlers who accompanied him. 
He found famine staringhim in the face. The corn which had 
been sown would not be ready for harvest for months, and the 
Indians refused to bargain with their oppressors. Whcn he 
had landed all lais little store, he found that there would only 
be enough to support life for sixteen days. It was therefore 
dêtermined, by common consent, to forsake the country, as the 
only means to avoid starvation, and to make for Newfoundland, 
where the fugitives hoped to obtain a pasage to England in 
the vessels which were engaged in fishing. 
On June 7 the remnants of the once prosperous colony 
quitted the spot which had been for three years the centre of 
their hopes, and dropped down the river. efore, 
The cn|ony 
,-,,.a by t« however, they had got out into the Chesapeake, they 
arrival of 
I.od I) a were astonished by the sight of a boat coming up to 
Warr. 
meet them. The boat proved to belong to Lord de 
la Warr's squadron, which had arrived ffoln England in tilne to 
save the settlement from ruin. 
The arrival of Lord de la Warr was the turning point in the 
t « They persuaded lXIaster l'ercy fo stay . . . and be their presi- 
«lent" {Smith, 93), must mean that the council persuaded him. 
 l'ttrchas, iv. 1745, 
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eafly history of Virginia. He brought provisions upon which 
the settlers could subsist for a year, and by his authority he was 
able to curb the violence of the factions which had been with 
difficulty kept down even by the strong hand of Smith. Peace 
was restored with the Indians, and the colonists worked wil- 
lingly under the Governor's directions. 
He had hot been long in "VÏrginia before ill health compelled 
him to return. After a short interval he was succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Dale. Dale introduced a code of martial 
Sir T. Dale's 
administra- ]aw. l This code was unustifiably severe, but even 
tion, 
that was better than the anarchy which threatened to 
break out again on Lord de la Warr's departure. A still more 
advantageous change was brought about under his government. 
ttithcrto the land had been cultivated for the good of the 
whole colony, and it had been found difficult to make men 
work heartily who had no individual interests in their labours. 
])ale assigned three.acres of land to each setfler. The imme- 
diate results of this innovation were manifest. The improve- 
ment was still more decided when Gates, who had been sent 
back to England, returned as Governor, in August x6r, with 
considerable supplies, of which the naost valuable part consisted 
f arge numbers of cattle. From that time the difficulties 
vhich had impeded the formation of the settlelnent were hcard 
of no more. 

For lk« Colo O, of lïqinia 13rilannia, Laws diz'hte, moral, and martia. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GREAT COIWTRACT. 

Tm opposition which the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had raised amongst the judges must bave ruade Salis- 
l,li.-,r,e,,t bury anxious as to the success of the appeal which 
s,,,o,«t, he was about to address to the House of Commons, 
which was, as he well knew, animated by a still stronger dislike 
to those courts. All other means, however, of restoring the 
finances to a sound condition having been exhausted, it was 
determined to summon Parliament to meet early in i6o. 
l.Jnusual precautions were taken to obtain a majority in favour 
of the scheme which the Lord Treasurer had in preparation. 
EImio,,to During the long interval which had passed since the 
,,-¢,«iCs. last session several vacancies had occurred. To four, 
at least, of the constituencies which had seats at their disposal 
Salisbury ruade applications in favour of nominees of lais own. 
The answers which he received throw some light upon the 
manner in which elections were at that time conducted. The 
bailiffs of Eye said that they had already selected a candidate 
at the nomination of a neighbouring gentleman, but that he 
had consented to waive his claire, when he heard that a letter 
had been received from Salisbury.t Another of the Treasurer's 
letters was sent down to 13ossiney. It was carried by the mayor 
to a gentleman named Hender, who wrote to Salisbury, telling 
him that he had held the nomination for more than twenty 
l'ears, but that, on this occasion, he was willing to place it at 

 I3ailiffs of tye to Salisbury, Oct. I6, S. I'. D.,m. xlviii. o9. 
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the disposal of the Government. 1 The bailiffs of Boroughbridge 
answered a similar request by saying that they would rather die 
than refuse to elect Salisbury's nominee.  The corporation of 
Ludlow alone refused to elect tle person designated, as they 
were bound to choose no one who was not a resident in their 
town. They would, however, take care that their new member 
should vote entirely according to the wishes of the Govern- 
ment. 3 
The session commenced on February 9- At a conference 
on the xsth, Salisbury laid before the House of Commons an 
6« exposition of the condition of the Treasury. As was 
Meeting of only natural, he laid far more stress on the necessities 
l'arliament, of the King than on the prodigality by which they 
had, in a great measure, been caused. Nor did he fail to draw 
attention to the exertions by which the debt had been reduced 
to a sure of 3oo, oooL, and the revenue had been brought to 
within 46,ooo/? of the regular expenses, although the King 
would need much more to supply his extraordinary expenditure. 
He begged the Commons not to allow the ship of State to be 
wrecked at the entrance of the port. He was obliged, in 
noticing the objection that the King had been too prodigal of 
his bounty, to tCall back upon commonplaces on the necessity 
of rewarding merit, and to quote the example of other princes 
whose expenditure had been equally profuse. If the House 
would consent to assist the King in his need, he would, on his 
part, be ready to redress all just grievances. 5 
In taking the Treasurer's speech into consideration, the 
Feb. 8. Commons decided upon postponing the question of 
sppb---a the supply to be granted for the payment ofthe debt, 
mpport. until they had determined upon some regular sui» 
port by which the revenue itself might be permanently increased. 
 Hender fo Salisbury, Oct. 2, S. P. Dom. xlviii.  I6. 
 Bailiffs of Bomughbridge to Salisbury, Nov. 5, S. I'. Dom. xlix. 
s Corporation of Ludlow to SalisbmT, I)ec. I, S. Z'. Z)om. l. . 
 So he said. The difference in the estimate, which is printed in 
l'arl. Z)b. in 6o, Introd. p. xii., and which is fixed by internal evi- 
dence in the beginning of 6to, is 49,oool A few months later it uaa 
56,ooo/. 
 .Parl. D,'b. in 6o, p. . ttarl. ,ISS. 777, fol. . 
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V.qrious proposais were ruade. _Amongst others, Thomas 
Wentworth, the member for the city of Oxford, and son of the 
l'eter Wentworth who had been committed to the Tower by 
Elizabeth, for the boldness of his language in the House, pro- 
posed that the King should be asked to reduce his expenditure. 
The House, however, was hOt prepared for so strong 
Feb. 2z. 
a measure, and the whole question was referred to the 
Committee of Grievances. The Committee proposed that the 
l.ords should be requested to state precisely what the King was 
wiIling to do. If the Lords reflsed to do this, the Commons 
were to ask for leave to treat with the King for the abolition of 
the feudal tenures, and especiaIIy of the whole system of ward- 
ship. 
It was plain that there was a difference in the manner in 
which the matter in hand was regarded bv those who were 
principally concerned. Salisbury considered it to be the duty 
of the Colnmons to supply the wants of the King, and looked 
upon the redress of grievances as a favour which was to be 
granted to them if they performed their duty. With the Com- 
lnons, on the other hand, the first object was that grievances 
should be redressed. 
In the conference which ensued, Salisbury plainly put 
forward the demands of the Government. He asked for a 
supply of 6oo,ooo£, half of which was to pay off the 
Feb. 4. debt, whilst 5o,oL was to be employed in meeting 
the extraordinary expenses of the nax3" , and the remainder was 
to be laid by to be used on any emergency which lnight arise. 
He also asked for a permanent support of zoo, ooo£ a yeaç which 
would give the King an annual incolne of 66,ooo£, a sure 
nearly 5,o£ in excess of his whole annual expenditure,  pro- 
vided that that expenditure continued at its present rate, and 
that his income was hot diminished by the concessions which 
he was prepared to make to the demands of the nation. He 
was answered, that the supply could only be given by lneans of 
subsidies, and that the Lower House always kept such questions 
 The extraordinary expenses were ealculated to amount to about 
oo, oooL ut there can be little doubt thal this was putting them f 
higher than w at all necessary. 
VOL. II. ç 
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in it. osn hands. With respect to the permanent support, the 
Çommons wou|d consider of it. As Salisbury ruade no pro- 
posal to redress grievances, he was distinct|y sked whether 
t]le Lords would join in requesting the King to give them 
leave to treat for the surrender of those rights connected 
T Co- with the feudal tenures which were felt to be so op- 
,,o-.kto pressive to the subject. He answered that he could 
treat for 
tt:llllres, not reply without filSt consulting the Lords. 
lnentioned, however, several points in which the King's pre- 
rogative trenched upon the case of the subjeçt. Ite proposed 
that they should consider whether these might hot form part of 
the contract with the King. Among them was one of the old 
subjects of dispute, the right of purveyance. 
The Lords appointed a Comnaittee to wait upon the King, 
for the purpose of asking him whether he was willing to treat 
on the tenures. James told them that he must take lime to 
consider upon a question of such importance. 1 
Meanwhile the ConllYlons were busy with a book which had 
been published rather more than two years before. It was a 
. Co,.er law dictionary entitled Z'he 2?n'o2pr«'«r. The author, 
book. Dr. Cowell, was the Reader on Civil Law at the 
Unirersity of Cambridge. Itis work had been brought out 
under the patronage of Bancroft, and for that reason, if for no 
other, it was likely to be subjected to minute criticism by tbe 
partisans ofthe COlnmon law. It was said--and it is by no means 
improbable--that the inquiry which was lnade by the House of 
Commons was set on foot at the instigation of Coke. The opi- 
nions which were contained il the book were such as no Itouse 
of Cornmons could rail in pronouncing unconstitutional. If in 
some places the author took pains to state that he did hot put 
forth tbese opinions as unquestionable truths, he left no doubt 
in the minds of his readers to which side his own ideas incline& 
Thus, after declaring that he left it for wiser men to decide 
whether it was binding upon the King to require the consent 
of Parliament to the enactment of laws, he asserted that the 
King of England was undoubtedly an absolute King, and pro- 
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ceeded te quote authorities in support of the doctrine that te 
make laws was part of the prerogative of such a King. 1 In 
anothcr place he stated this opinion still more forcibly. " Of 
these two," he wrote, "one must needs be true, that eithcr the 
King is above the Parliamcnt, that is, the positive laws of lais 
kingdom, or else that he is net an absolute King ..... "nd, 
therefore, though it be a merciful policy, and also a politic 
lnercy (uot alterablê without great peril), te make laws by 
consent of the whole reahn, because se no one part shall have 
cause te colnplain of a partiality, yet simply te bind a prince 
te or by those laws were repugnant te the nature and consti- 
tution of an absolute lnonarchy." 2 In a sinilar spirit, he 
put it forth as an opinion held by seine, ' that subsidies were 
granted by Parliament in consideration of the King's good- 
ness in waiving his absolute power te make laws without their 
consent.' " 
The Commons requested the Lords te join them in calling 
the King's attention te the book. Before, however, the Lords 
1,terr,« had rime te take any steps in the matter, they were 
oftheKing, told by Salisbury that the King had summoned 
Cowell before him, and that he wished him te inform the 
Commons that he was much displeased vith the book. He 
considered that it impugned the Common Law of England, 
and the fundamental grounds of the constitution of Parliament, 
and that in opposing the prerogative te the law the author had 
attacked both King and Parliament together. If the book had 
been brought before the King's notice earlier, he would have 
taken order with it ; as it was, he would take immediate steps 
for suppressing it. Salisbury also reported that the King had 
acknowledged that although he derived his title frein his 
ancestors, ' yet the law did set the crown upon his head,' ' and 
that he was a King by the Common I.aw of the land.' He 
'had no power te make laws of himself, or te exact any sub- 
sidies de .lute without the consent of his three estates, and, 

Article ' Prerogative,' ed. I6O7. 
Article 'Parliament.' The article 'King 
Article ' Subsidy.' 

F2 

' contains similar doctrines. 
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therefore, he was so far flore approving the opinion, as lac did 
hate those that believed it.'  
Soon afterwards, a proclamation appeared commanding the 
suppression of the book. The House received the news with 
svvrio,a pleasure, and ordered that thanks should be given to 
,rthe »,,,,k. the King for the promptness with which their wishcs 
had been met. 
A few days after the King's disavowal of the opinions con- 
tained in Cowell's book, Bacon, in the n.'une of the Commons, 
lr« 8. once more brought the subject of tenures before the 
:.«o,«» Lords at a conference. He begged them to assure 
speech on 
tes, the King that, in asking for leave to treat, the Lower 
ItTouse b.ad never intended in any way to diminish the Royal 
revenues. It was a mistake to suppose that the dignity of tlm 
Crown would be in any way affected by the concessions the 
King was asked to make. The right of wardship was by no 
means peculiar to Royalty. It was no longer by the feudal 
tenures that men were under obligations to serve the Çron. 
The soldiers who had followed the English captains in the 
late wars had been bound by very different ties from those 
which compelled a vassal to hold himself in readiness to 
defend his lord. When the nmsters were held in the counties 
of England, men never dreamed of asking whose tenants they 
were, or how they held theîr land. Ail they remembered was 
that they were the subjects of the King, and this they would 
never forget if ail the tcnures in existence were swept away at 
a stroke. If the change would deprive the King of the right 
of protecting those who had hitherto been his wards, he must 
remember that he would only relinquish lais claire in favour 
of the nearest relations of the orphans, who were, above all 
others, most likely to care for their welfare, lqor would there 
be the slightest difficulty in providing means by vhich the 
misuse of authority by harsh or avaricious relatives might be 
kept in check. He concluded by requesting the Lords to 
join the Commons in petitioning the King to give lais answer 
as soon as he conveniently could. The work before them was 
 l'arL Deb. in 161o, p. "4- It is curious that no care was taken to 
ecord this admission in the journals. 
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one of great importance, and would require long dcliberatiorl. 
Solomon's temple, he remindcd them, was ruade without noise, 
but it was hOt built in one day. t 
On IXlarch i2, the Commons received a favourable answcr 
from the King to their demand. On the 26th, the Committee 
 rh Coin- to vhich the subject had been referred, proposed that 
IllOnS receive the King should givc up ail the emoluments resulting 
leave to treat 
,,.tn. from the feudal tcnures, with the exception of the 
aids, which were due upon the knighting of the King's eldest 
son, and upon the marriage of lais eldcst daughter. For this, 
and for the remission of thc claires which Salisbury had pro- 
ay or posed to abandon, thcy offcred no more than i oo,oool. 
,oo,,1. Stach an offcr was hot likely to be acceptable to thc 
King, The concessions he vas required to naake vould pro- 
bable be equivalent to a deduction of more than 4o, ooo/. from 
lais revenue,  and he would be left -ith a total income of 
5--o, oool. Such a sure was certainly insufficicnt to meet an 
expenditure of 6oo, oool. The Comlnons, however, believed 
that much of this expenditure was unnecessary, and they had 
not realised the impossibility of any sovereign coming after 
Elizabeth being as economical as she had been. Their view of 
the cast, however, vas not likdy to meet with acceptance at 
court. Salisbury told them that so far from ioo, oool. being 
sufficient, the King would not now accept even zoo, ooo/. unless 
they also ruade up to him the loss which his revenue would 
sustain if he yielded to thcir denaands. He may perhaps bave 
thought that he had more chance of getting vhat he wanted by 
asking more than he expected to get. s On )lay 4, however, the 
Commons disappointed him by refusing lais terres; and the nego- 
tiations were, in consequence, brought to an end for the time. 
A few days before the Great Contract, as it was 
The Petitlon 
«(;ri,,- called, was thus broken off, Sandys reported on behalf 
ances, of the Committee "vhich had been occupied evcr 
since the beginning of the session in drawing up the Petition 
 Zetlers atdZif« of I¢acot, iv. 63. 
 Sir J. Coesar estimated the King's loss t 44,oool (Z'arl. 19cb. in 6o, 
p. 64). 
 _Parl. l)eb. in 6o, 10. .t6. 
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of Gricvanccs, t|mt thcy had arrivcd at thc question of thc 
impostions which had bccn psscd over so unccrcmonious]y in 
lhc last session. Hc askcd that scarch miht be madc for 
l,rcccdcnts beafing on the subjcct. _Accordingly, on thc 
following day, certain members, amongst whorri was the well- 
known antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, were nalned for the 
'ïheCom- purpose. On May i, however, before they had 
,,,« for- lnade their report, the Speaker informed the tIouse 
bidden to 
di«»,the that he had received a lnessage from the King, to 
ilnpo«itions, the effect that if they intended only to take into 
consideration the inconveniences alleged to result from any 
particular imposition, he would readily hear their complaints ; 
but tlmt if they were about to discuss his right to levy ilnpo- 
sitions in general, they must remember that the Curt of 
Exchequer had given a judgment in his favour. He there- 
fore commanded them to refrain from questioning his preroga- 
rive.  
As soon as the Speaker had finished, Sir Willialn Twisden, 
who knew that the King had been absent from London for a 
week, asked him who gave him the message. The Speaker 
confessed that he had not received it from the King, but from 
the Council. Upon this a resolution was passed, that what 
had just been heard should hot be received as a message from 
the King. James was at first greatly displeased, but, upon 
further consideration, he forbore to press the point. Scarcely 
had this episode corne to an end, when both Houses vere 
summoned to Whitehall, to meet thc King, who had corne 
back to London upon hearing of the resistance with which lais 
.y =,. message had been received.  tte began by remind- 
a'h l-:i,g'« ing them that they had been now sitting for fourteen 
spee«h, weeks, and had as )-et donc nothing towards the 
relief of his necessities. As for the impositions, he was per- 
fectly justified in what he had donc. He would, however, 
engage hOt to lay any more, at any future time, without hearing 
' cott. àlss. Tit. F. iv. fol. =55- See also C. aw. i. 4z7, and /'arL 
/-)d,. in I6IO, p. 3. 
 Abst,act of the King's Speech, .S'. /'. Dom. liv. 65 l"arL D«b. in 
161o, p. 34" H«rl. 3ISS. 777, fol. 27 a. 
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what both Houses had to say respecting the proposed increase 
of taxation. But he refused to be bound by any opinion which 
they might then express. The Kings of Spain, France, and 
Denmark had the right of levying impositions, and why should 
he not do as they did? He would hot have his prerogative 
called in question. 
Next morning the House met in high dudgeon.  Sir 
Francis Hastings declared that the King might as well have 
claimed a right to dispose of ail their properties. 
May . 
Aco,- He therefore moved for a Cmmittee to consider 
mittee ap- 
pointed to how they might obtain satisfaction. It was in vain 
consider 
t« i,g' that Sir Julius Coesar, now Chancellor of the Exche- 
speech. 
quer, advised that they should be content to take 
the law from the judges. The motion for the appointment of 
a Committee was carried without a division. The Committee 
met in the afternoon. Fuller and Wentworth maintained the 
right of Parliament to discuss ail questions which concerned 
the commonwealth. Bacon answered by quoting precedents 
from the time of the late Queen, in which the House had un- 
doubtedly allowed its discussions to be interfered with by the 
sovereign. He said that the House might always discuss 
matters which concerned the interest of the subject, but hot 
matters which related to the prerogative. He therefore recom- 
mended that the impositions should be complained of as 
grievances, but that the King's power to impose should hOt be 
called in question. Those who answered him were hot very 
successful in dealing with Bacon's precedents, as it was dicult 
to get rid of the fact, that Elizabeth had often prevented the 
House flore meddling with her prerogative. But on the general 
merits of the case, their reply was unanswerable. They argued, 
that if they had a right to discuss grievances which bore hardly 
upon individuals, much more had they a right to discuss a 
grievance which bore hardly upon the whole commonwealth. 
A petition of right was accordingly drawn up, in which the 
Commons declared that they could hOt be prevented from 
 The debate in the House in the morning is reported in C.  [. 4o. 
The afternoon dcbate in Committee will be round in Parl. D«b. in I6IO» 
p. 36. 
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debating on any matter which concerned the rights and interests 
A petition of of the subject. They had no intention of impugn- 
right, ing the King's prerogative ; but it was necessary for 
them to ascertain what were its true limits, as there was a general 
apprehension that upon the saine arguments as those upon 
hich the judgment in the Exchequer had been founded, the 
whole property of the subject lnight be confiscated at the will 
of the sovereign. Accordingly, they prayed to be allowed to 
proceed in their inquiries, in order that the matter being 
settled once for all, they might be able to pass on to his 
Majesty's business. 1 
A deputation was sent with this petition to the King at 
Greenwich. Ite received the members most affably. He had 
round that he had gone too fro; and he was anxious 
llay 4- 
"lhe Kmg to draw back. He pretended that in the message 
gi,-« ,y. delivered by the Speaker he had only intended that 
the House should not debate on the impositions till he returned 
to London. His own speech had been misunderstood. He 
lneant to warn them against impugning his prerogative, which 
they now declared that they had no intention of doing. He 
had no wish to al;ridge any of their privileges, and he gave 
them full liberty to consider the whole question. He only 
hoped that they would not forget his wants, and that they did 
hOt intend to take with one hand what they gave with the 
other. = 
The Conlmons were well satisfied ith this answer, and at 
once agreed to take the contract into further consideration. 
Thecontract For the nmlnent, however, they were occupied with 
,a. other matters. News had arrived of the murder 
of llenry I\\ by the fanatic Ravaillac. For this atrodous 
gt&ot crime the English Catholics were to pay the penalty. 
yIV. The House saw in it an attelnpt similar to that by 
Mich their own lires and that of their sovereign had been 
endangered rive years before, and they dreaded its influence 
upon the minds of those who might be prepared to imitate the 
 C. J. i. 43. 
 Il, id. i. 43 e. Report cf the King's Answer, S. /'..Dom. liv. 73. 
t're'l. ZM,. in 6o, p. 4 I. 
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example of the assassin. They knew of no othcr way to mcct 
the danger than that which had long becn tricd in vain. 
Th«Co,- They accordingly petitioncd the King to put in 
,onspeti- execution the laws against recusants. In this thcy 
tion against 
r««,s-nts, were joined by the Upper House. James thankcd 
them, and promised to comply with their ishes. An Act 'as 
also passed, ordering that ail English subjects without exception 
should take the oath of allegiance, and for the first time imposing 
a penalty upon married women who were rccusants. If thcy 
refused to take the Sacralnent in the Church of England thcy 
ere to be imprisoned, unless their husbands were willing to 
pay oI. a month for their liberty. 
The House was proceeding to dcbate the contract, when thcy 
were again interrupted to witness a ceremony which must bave 
corne like a burst of sunshine in the midst of these 
Creation of 
,, PrinCe« unsatisfactory disputations. On lune 4, in the prc- 
Wales. 
sence of both Houses, l'rince Henry was solcnmly 
created Prince of Walcs. He was now in lais eighteenth year, 
and he had already von the heart of the whole nation. 
lais bright young face old men saw a prospect of a return to the 
Elizabethan glories of their youth. His mind was open to all 
noble influences, and, if he had livcd, he would bave becn 
able to rule England, because he would have sympathised, as 
his father never did, -ith ail that was good and great in the 
English character. No doubt there was much which 'as 
wanting to make him a perfect ruler. Prudence and circum- 
spection are hot the qualifies which manifest themselves in 
boyhood ; but these would bave corne in time. His thoughts, 
even in lais childhood, had been filled with images which 
presaged a stirring life. There was nothing prematurely old 
about him, as there had been in his father's earlier years. 
When he first came to England, he talked of imitating the 
Plantagenets when he should be a man, and of leading armies 
to the conquest of France. These dreams passed a-ay, and 
he threw himself heart and soul into the tales of maritime 
adventure which were so rife in England. In everything that 
concerned ships and ship-building he took a peculiar intcrest 
Nothing, however, marks the soundness of lais character more 
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than the steadfastness with which he remained constant to those 
whom he admired. Alone, in his father's court, he continued 
to profess his admiration of the unfortunate Raleigh. No man 
but his father, he used to say, would keep such a bird in a cage. 
The man to whom he owed the greater part of his knowledge 
of shipping was l'hineas l'ett, one of the King's shipwrights. 
On one occasion a complaint was ruade against Pett, and he 
was examined in the presence of the King. During the whol 
of the examination the l'rince stood by lais side to encourage 
him, and when he was pronounced innocent of the charge 
which had been brought against him, was the first to con- 
gratulate him on his success, and to give utterance to a boyish 
wish that his accuses might be hanged. * We can readily 
imagine that, as long as the Prince lived, the House of Coin- 
morts were able to look with hope to the future, and that the 
ceremony which they were called to witness must have inclined 
them not to deal harshly with the King's demands, in the 
hope that the crown would sooner or later test upon a worthier 
head. 
On June , Salisbury addressed the Colnmons on the 
subject of the contract. He proposed that they should at 
once grant a supply to pay off the debt, and to meet 
Salisbury 
«,,,.e the deficit caused by the current expenditure. The 
supply. 
support was to be deferred till the next session, which 
would commence in October. The annual sure required by 
the King was now distinctly stated to be 24o, ooo/., which, 
allowing for the loss he expected to surfer, was equal to the 
2oo, oooL which he had originally demanded. He also wished 
them to defer the presentation of their grievances to the 
following session. He told them that the impositions had been 
examined, and that several had been altogether remitted, at a 
yearly loss to the Crown of o, oooL  
The proposal that the presentation of the Petition of 
Grievances should be postponed met with little favour in the 
House of Commons. In spite of messages sent by the King, 
t Birch, Zi./é of[fenry, l'rince of ll'ales, p. I57. 
- ['arl. Deb. in 16to, pp. 52, 154, I65. See the Commission to draw 
up a new book of rates» Sept. 5. t'atent Rolls, 8 'ames [., part 3 o. 
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essuring them that he would hear their grievances, and 
give them an answer before the prorogation, they steadily 
refused to vote any money till they had completed thcir 
petition. 
On June 23 the House resolved itself hato a Committee, in 
order to consider the question of the impositions. The debate, 
ret which lasted for four days, was left ahnost entirely 
on imposi- in the hands of the lawyers. Even Sandys, who 
fions based 
,pon pre«e- was usually heard on every important occasion, sat 
dents, silent. The speakers on both sides seem to have 
had a horror of general rcasoning. The Crown lawyers 
repeatedly called upon their antagonists to rclnembcr that 
they were debating a question of law and fact, into which 
they had no right to introduce political arguments. The 
popular speakers readily followed them upon this ground, 
and carefully fortified their case with quotations of statutes 
and precedents. If they ever strayed away into a wider 
field, it was only after they had COlupleted the structure of 
their main defences, and were provoked to reply to SOlne 
dangerous assertion of their antagonists. The line of argulnent, 
whlch was thus adopted at the COlnmencement of the great 
constitutional battle, was steadily lnaintained during a struggle 
extending over a period of eighty years. Those who lnade use 
of it have obtained much unlnerited praise, and have incurred 
much unmerited obloquy. Englishlnen are too often inclined 
to represent the course taken by their ancestors as an example 
which should be invariably followed by other nations, and have 
been ready to sneer at statesmen who bave adopted, under totally 
different circumstances, a totally different systeln of political 
reasoning. French writers, on the other hand, are continually 
tempted to look down upon an opposition which contented 
itself with appealing to the practice of former ages, and with in- 
vestigating the laws of one particular nation, but which shrank 
fi'om putting forth general principles, which might be a guide 
to all nations for all tilne. In fact, English Conservatism was 
as much the consequence as the cause of political success. 
Our ancestors did not refer to prccedents merely because they 
ere anxious to tread in the steps of those v ho went before 



them, but because it was their settled belief that England h,',d 
ahvays been well governed and prosperous. They quoted t 
stature hOt because it was old, but because they knew that, 
ninety-nine rimes out of every hundred, their predecessors had 
passed good laws. From this feeling grew up the attachment 
which Englishmen have ever shown to the law of the land. 
Knowing that, whatever defects it lnight bave, those defects 
were as nothing in comparison toits merits, they took their 
stand upon it, and appealed toit on every occasion. It was 
an attachment hot so much to law in general as to the particular 
law under which they lived. 
It must hOt, however, be supposed that the two parties 
were quarrelling about the mere letter of the law. The letter of 
pi«,,: « the old statutes was singularly confused and uncertain, 
mtervret'ng and could only be rightly interpreted by those who 
the prcce, 
dents, cntered into the spirit of the men who had draxn 
them up. i)ifferences of opinion on the form of government 
which was most suited for the seventeenth century were sure to 
reappear in differences of opinion on the form of government 
whch had actually existed iii the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and would lnake themselves felt in any attempt to 
educe a true lneaning fron the early statutes. Ïhese differences 
were none the less felt because they did not on either side find 
their expression iii any well-defined system of political opinion. 
Both parties agreed that there were certain definite functions 
which belonged to the King alone, and that there were other 
definite functions which belonged only to the House of Coin- 
ruons. But the great majority of the I.ower House were 
begimfing to feel-that when any difference of opinion arose 
Oppoi« on any important subject between the King and the 
 -iews of Comlnons, it was for the King, and hot for them- 
constitu- 
tional la'. selves, to give way. A few, however, with Bacon at 
their head, thought that the King ought to be, at least in a 
great measure, independent of the House of Comnaons. 
looking back to the past history of their country, both parties 
allowed their view of the old constitution to be tinged with 
colours vhich were derived from their own political opinions. 
As might be expected, when such a history as that of England 
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was in question, those who were the best politicians proved 
also to bave the most accurate knowledge of history. Both 
parties, indeed, marie one mistake. It is impossible to read 
the argmnents which were used in the long debate without 
perceiving that all the speakers agreed in attributing to the 
constitution of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries far more 
of a settled character than it in reality possessed. They all 
seem to have imagined that on impCtant points there was SOlne 
fixed rule to which all had assented, the contravention of vhich 
was known to be a breach of constitutional law. They failed 
to seize the true character of the epoch as a rime of struggle 
during which the idea of law was gradually evoh'ing itself in 
the midst of a conflict of opposing ills. But the popular 
party had the better of their adversaries in this, that what it 
alleged to have been the acknowledged law of that period was 
in reality the system upon which the constitution was finally 
moulded after the conclusion of the struggle, and towards 
which, during its continuance, every step taken in advance was 
constantly tending ; whereas the powers claimed for the Crown 
had gradually sunk under the unintermitted protests of the 
nation, and had been finally, by universal consent, either 
explicitly given up or tacitly abandoned, till they had been in 
part regained under very different circumstances during the 
reigns of the Sovereigns of the House of Tudor. 
If the popular party was right in its interpretation of the 
spirit of English history, it would have been strange if they had 
been unable to meet their opponents on merely technical 
grounds. Careless as the early Parliaments had been of laying 
down general principles, it would have been very remarkable 
if in the course of a century and a half they had not dropped 
some words whch could be understood as a bar to all future at- 
tempts of the King to exercise the right of laying impositions in 
I Besides the notes in _Pari. Z)«b. in 1610, we bave in the Slalc ]'riais 
(il. 395 part of Bacon's speech, with the speeches of Itakewill and White- 
locke, the latter erroneously attributed to Yelverton ; and in Cott. A[SS. 
Tir. F. v. fol. 244, Doderidge's speech ; and at fol. 242 a speech of 
CromFton's which was probably delivered on this occasion. 
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general, although at the time they were only occupied ir defeat- 
ing certain particular exactons. 
The two statutes upon which the greatest weight was justly 
placed were the Confirmation of the Charters by Edward I., 
s,.tL, tes and another Act passed in the reign of his grandson. 
quoted. The Act of Edward I. declared, ' that for so much 
as the more part of the Commonalty of the Realm find them- 
selves sore grieved with the maltolt of wools, that is, to wit, a 
toll of forty shillings for every sack of wool, and have ruade 
1,etition to us to release the saine ; we at their request have 
«learly released it, and have granted for us and our heirs that we 
will hOt take such things without their common assent and 
good«vill, saving to us and our heirs the custom of wool.q, 
skins, and leather granted by the Commonalty aforesaid.'  
]]acon, and those who followcd on the saine side, urged that 
this statute did hot take away the original right of the Crown, 
because the words, 'such things ' were applicable only to the 
wool mentioned at the beginning of the sentence. He was 
answered by Hakewill, who argued that if the words were 
meant to apply to wool alone, it would have been absurd to 
insert a clause saving the customs cn skins and leather. J'he 
other stature  stated that the Commons having petitioncd 
against the duties which had lately been imposed upon lead, 
tin, leather, and woolfells, the King prayed the Parliament to 
grant him certain duties for a limited time, and promised that, 
at the expiration of the terre, he would only exact the old 
custom on the wool and leather. ]3acon argued, from the King's 
silence regarding lead and tin, that the imposition upon these 
articles was intended to continue. Fortunately, Hakewill was 
able to quote from a later paragraph that ' the King hath pro- 
mised hot to charge, set, or assess upon the custoln but in the 
manner aforesaid.' 
Even as an interpretation of the mere letter of the statute, 
]3acon's view of the case is manifestly inferior to that of Hake- 
will ; but if the Acts are read in the spirit of the times in which 
they were drawn up, the superiority of the popular party be- 
* 25 Ed. I. Confirm. Cart. ca[,. 7. 
" 4 Ed. III. stat. i. cap. 2. 
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cornes still more undoubted. The words in which these old 
contracts between the Kings of England and their Parliaments 
were drawn up wcre undoubtedly loose, but their intention was 
manifest. If the Commons only spoke of the impositions on 
wools, woolfells, and leathcr, from which they suffered, there 
could not be the slightest doubt that they would bave had 
equally invincible objections to any other form of ilnposition. 
That after a long struggle the King gave up the point, and did 
hOt attelnpt to shift the duties from wool to some other articles 
of cornmerce, plainly shows that he understood the lneaning of 
the words that were used better than the lawyers who attempted 
two hundred years aftcrwards to fix their own sense upon 
theln. 
Among the many speakers on the popular side, IIakcwil! 
bas the credit of having been the first to establish that the 
.Argument Commons were technically in the right. Ie was no 
o. th« less successful in meeting an argument which was 
King's pre- 
rogativeof drawn from the supposed necessity of the case. It 
regulating 
trade, was said, that if foreign princes laid burdens upola 
English commerce, it would be necessary to retaliate by laying 
similar burdens upon the importations into England of the 
produce of their dominions. This must be done at once, and 
there would be no time to summon a Parliament. Hakewill  
answered by denying that it was likely that the negotiations, 
which were sure to be entered upon when the quarrel first arose, 
would be so quickly despatched as to allow no time for suln- 
moning Parliament. But the answer of Whitelocke,  a member 
who had entered Pariiament for the first time in this session, 
went straight to the point. "This strain of policy," he said, 
"maketh nothing to the point of right. Out rule is, in this 
plain commonwealth of ours, that no man ought to be wiser 
than the laws. If there be an inconvenience, itis fitter to have 
it removed by a lawful means than by an unlawful. But this 
is rather a mischief than an inconvenience, that is, a prejudice 
in .preseMi of some few, but not hurtful to the comnaonwealth. 
And itis more tolerable to surfer a hurt to some few for 
 Carleton's argument, Z'arL Z?c3. in i6m, 6L 
 S'a[c Trials, ii. 476. s Ibid. il. 5$, 
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a short rime, than to give way to the breach and violation 
of the right of the whole nation--for that is the true inconve- 
nience ; neither need it be so difficult or tedious to bave the 
consent of Parliament, if they were held as they ought or 
might be." 
Another argument had been put forth by Bacon, which was 
hardly likely to meet with acceptance. The King, he reasoned,  
had power to restrain goods from entering the ports, 
Argument 
on the and if he lniglat prohibit their entrance, he might 
King's right 
t,, r.tri continue the prohibition until a certain sure was paid. 
,rçht.% Tbis reasoning was adopted by Yelverton, who ruade 
it the main staple of lais speech. Ite had lately given offence 
to the King by some words which he had uttered in the course 
of the last session, but he had sought forgiveness, and had 
eceived a promise of the royal favour. He now came forwarà 
as the most thoroughgoing advocate of the prerogative in tl:e 
House. The law of England, he told the astonished Coin- 
ruons, - extended only to low-water mark. 13eyond that, every- 
thing was subject to the law of nations, which knew nothing 
of either statute or common law. All things upon the sea 
being thus within the King's immediate jurisdiction, he had a 
right to restrain them from approaching the shore. ]3ate's 
imposition was consequent upon a restraint of this kind. He 
was told, "You shall bring no currants ; if you do, you shall pay 
so much." He concluded by repudiating a doctrine which had 
been maintained by those who had spoken on the saine side. 
It was not true, he said, that, if the impositions were excessive, 
the judges might interfere. No man could meddle with them 
but the King himself. 
Yelverton was answered by Martin, the member for Christ- 
church, who told him that Englishmen 'were, by the constitu- 
tion of' the kingdom, entitled to be judged by the 
answered by 
lHartin and law of England. The merchants' liberty and riches 
Whitelocke. 
were 'upon the sea.' He had as 'good right to 
plough the sea as the ploughman had to plough the land. The 
common law' extended 'as far as the power of the King.' It 

 Letters and Zife, iv. I99.  Parl. 19cb. in 161o, 85. 
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was'as the soul in the body. The liberty of the seas' was 
'parcçl of the liberty of the subiect." 
Whitelocke, who had slaown that he could quote precedents 
to better purpose than any of the Crown lawyers, grounded lais 
opposition on higher l»rinciples than any which they could 
allege in their defence. With theln the King was the possessor 
of certain definite rights, which he might enforce wil:hout COla- 
sidering whether the country suffered froln them or no. With 
Whitelocke, on the other hand, the King only held them in 
trust for the COlnmonweahh, in the interest of which those 
rights lnust be interprcted. ' The prelnises of the argunlents 
of lais opponents,' he said, 'are of a power in the King only 
fiduciary, and in point of trust and government ;' but their 
conclusion inferred 'a right of interest and gain.' If the King 
had the custody of the ports, it was in order that he lnight 
'open and shut upon consideration of public good to the 
people and state, but not to make gain and benefit by it.' "The 
ports," he added, "in their own nature are public, free for all to 
go in and out, yet for the common good this liberty is restrainable 
by the wisdom and policy of the l'rince, who is put in trust to 
discern the times when this natural liberty shall be restrained... 
In point of government and common good of the reahn he may 
restrain the person. But to conclude therefore he may take 
money not to restrain, is to sell government, trust, and common 
justice, and most unworthy the divine office of a King."  
There could be no doubt-which opinion would carry the 
day within the walls of the House of Commons. Not only 
were the arguments of those who opposed the claire 
The House 
--,ost of the King far superior to those of their adversaries, 
unanimous 
against the but the House instinctively feR, as soon as the ques- 
Co,,,. tion was fairly put before it, that its whole future 
existence was bound up with the arguments of the popular 
speakers. If the King was justified in what he had donc, 
he might in future raise far larger sulns in a silnilar manner, 
and obtain a revenue which would make it unnecessary for b.im» 
except on rare occasions, to consult his Parliament. ]]acon 

VOl» II. 

G 
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,and his friends did hot divide the House. A Committee was 
appointed to draw up a petition which was to be inserted in 
the general petition of grievances. 
On July 7, the grievances were presented to the King. l 
James, on catcbing sight of the long roll of parchment upon 
which they were written, called out that it was large 
The pethion 
«ri¢- enough to serve for a piece of tapestry. He proln_:sed 
""ç¢»" to give an answer in a few days. Accordingly, on 
the xoth, in the presence of both IIouses, aftcr Salisbury had 
given an account of the manner in which the impositions had 
been set, and had justified hilnself with regard to the part which 
he had taken in the matter, James gave lais answers to some of 
the grievances, reserving the others for a future day. With most 
of his answers the Colmnons were well satisfied. On the 
subjcct of the impositions he proposed a compromise. He 
would retain those which had been already set, but he would 
give lais consent to an Act by which he should be prohibited 
from levying any similar exactions for the future. 
The next day, the House resolved to grant a supply ; but 
in spite cf ail the exertions of the Court party, they refused to 
Grant of a give more than one subsidy and one fifteenth. This 
subsidy, would be sufficient to meet the most pressing neces- 
sities of the Governlnent, and they were anxious hot to give 
too liberally till the points in dispute between thcm and the 
King were finally settled. It would be well that, at the com- 
mencement of the following session, the King should still feel 
it necessary to look to them for the payment of lais debts. In 
the course of the debate, one lnember was heard whispering 
to his neighbour, that the limitation of the supply would do 
the King good, and would serve as a subpcena to bring him to 
answer for himself when he was wanted. 
 r itlo, In accordance with the King's wishes, a 13ill  
impositions, was brought in, enacting that no imposition should 
hereafter be laid without the consent of Parliament, other 
 t'arL 19e. 6to, t23. The whole petition is in Petyt's 't«s t'arlia. 
mcnlarium, 3t8. The reprint in the Slale Trials is imperfect. 
 l'arL 19eh. in 6to, I62. The Bill there printed is from the dra 
ruade at its reintroduction in lhe next session. 
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than those which were already in existence. This Bill was 
dropld in the House of Lords : probably, in order lhat it 
might stand over till the next session, hen it would forma 
art çf a general settlement of all questions pending between 
the Crown and the House of Commons. 
The Lower House now set itself to work upon the contract. 
On June 6, Salisbury announced that the King was ready 
Th««,,« to accept 22o, oool I On July 3, the Colnmons 
¢,aM. answered by proposing to give 8o, oeo£ Salisbury 
was indefatigable in attempting to bring the King and the 
House to terres.  At last he succeeded in inducing both to 
give way. The Commons consented to advance their offer to 
2oo,ooo£, n which James agreed to accept. As, however, they 
had now included in the concessions for which they asked the 
purveyance and other matters which had been originally put 
forward by Salisbury, the actual increase çf the King's revenue, 
afier accounting for the late dilninution in the ilnpositions, 
vould have alnounted to about oo, oooZ,* giving him, in ail, 
about 56o, ooo/. a year, an amount which ought to bave been 
suNcient for his wants, though it was considerably less than 
the sums which he had lately been spending. 
A memorial was accordingly drawn up, in which the Coin- 
morts prolnised to give the sum upon which the parties to the 
contract had finally determineoE In whatever way they lnig[t 
agree to raise it, it 'should bave these two qualities : one, 
that it should be a revenue firm and stable; another, that it 
should not be dicult in the levy.' They were, however, de- 
termined that nota penny should be laid upon the food of the 
peopl A list was also drawn up of the concessions which 
were to be granted by the King, in which, in addition to the 
 C.i. 444. 
 Aston to , July z4, s. . Dom. lvi. 4 .  C.  i. 45. 
 Coesar makes it only 85,oooL, before deducting the zo,oeoL for 
the decrease in the impositions ; but this appears to be much too little 
(Parl. eb. in I6O, p. 64). The King valued the Purveyance and the 
Vards at 8o,oooi., which wovld bave leR 2o,oooL if no other con- 
cessions had been made.--C.  i. 444- This 8o,o/. represents rather 
what might be ruade of these sources of revenue, than what they actually 
çrodtced. 
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tenures and wardships, were named a considerable number of 
points in which the law or the prerogative pressed hardly upon 
the subject. Parliament was to meet in October to decid 
upon the mode in which the required sure was to be levied. 
Regarded flore a merely financial point of view, the ar- 
rangement was excellent. It is difficult to say which of the 
two parties to the bargain would hav'e gained most if it had 
been finally carried out. To the King, it would bave brcught 
an increase o,f income of about oo, ooo/.,  and with the 
ex.ercise of some economy, might have enabled him to meet 
lais expenditure for some time to corne. Yet the tax-payers 
would have gained even more than the sure which the King 
lost by lais concessions. An enormous amount of money was 
intercep.ted b' the lawyers, in consequence of the disputes 
which constantly turned on questions connected with rights 
now to be abandoned for ever; and the annoyance caused 
by these disputes was almost as bad as the loss of the money 
actually spent upon them. 
The memorial was presented to the House of Lords on 
July 2. Two days later, the King came down to prorogte 
The King's Parliament. Before he did so he ordered that the 
.,.,,-to clerk should read lais answer to those grievances 
the griev- 
««r«,. which he had reserved for further consideration. 
Upon this answer, in ail probability, the future rate of the 
contract depended. If the King gave way on the points of 
which the Colaalaaons COlnplained, every cause of variance be- 
tween him and the House would have been at once removed, 
aud he would have found no opposition to lais demands during 
the next session. The Colnlnons seem to have taken it for 
granted that they would receive a favourable answer, for they 
inserted in the memorial, as an algument by which they hoped 
to convince their constituents of the wisdom of their course in 
assenting to the contract, that they had obtained a gracious 
answer to their grievances. 
Unfortunately, the main question in dispute was hot of a 
nature to tender an agreelnent probable. Was it likely that, 
after a stead' refusal during so man'¢ years to alter the existing 
 z. . il. 660. 
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system of ecdesiastical governlnent, James would give way at 
last? Nothing less than this would content the Çonllïlïlons. 
They knew tbe ilnporiance of lheir demand, and, until it was 
granted, they could never be expected to render a hearty 
support to tbe Çrovn. 
To their request tbat the deprived lninisters might again 
be allowed to preacb, provided that they abstained from criti- 
«««.i.- cising the institutions of the Cburch, James at once 
ficalgfi:v- refused to listen. No Cburch, he said, had ever 
,««. cxisted Mfich allowed lninisters to preacb who re- 
fused to subscribe to ifs doctrine and discipline. If there 
were any particular cases where he could, without injury to 
tbe Cburcb, reverse tbe sentence whicb bad been pronounced, 
he should be glad to hear of tbeln. To the old grievance of 
pluralities and non-residence be answered that it was impos- 
sible to do everytbing ai once, but that he would order the 
Bishops to sec tbat cvery minister wbo had two benefices 
supplied a prcacher to instruct tbe people in his absence. '1"o 
the Colnplaint tbat exconununications were mflicted for trifling 
offences, he replied that the Bishops had agreed not to excoln- 
municate for contulnacy as soon as the l'arlialnent would pass 
a statute inflicting SOlne other pulaishmeut npon that offence. 
He said that he would hilnself examine into tbe working of 
tbe Ecclesiastical Conunission, and would take measures for 
preventing the recurrence of any irregularity vhich lnight 
have occurred. They knew how anxious be had been to settle 
tbe vexed question of prohibitions, and he hoped to bring the 
matter to a filial settlement, iii wbich the rigbts of tbe telnporal 
t ourts should hot be neglected. 
It is evident that these answers were intcnded to be 
conciliatory, and tbat Jalnes ilnagined that he had done his 
utmost to satisfy the Commons ; but it is also evident tbat be 

had yielded nothing which tbey were likely to accept. 
they required was, tbat the exercise of the power of tbe 
siastical Courts should be limited by statute, so that a 
lnigbt be raised against any future encroachnients of the 
What he offered was, that he would bilnself sec that no 
-ere committed. Even if they could trust hiln to decide 

What 
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rightly 
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on such complicated questions, what assurance had they that 
all the restrictions which he might place upon the courts might 
hot at any moment be swept away ? 
Two other grievances related to civil affairs. There had 
long been a complaint that the inhabitants of the four counties 
'l,e ,»ur which bordered upon Wales had been subjected to 
his. lhe jurisdiction of the President and Council of 
Wales. The gentlemen of these counties had protested 
vigorou.ly, as they were thereby deprived of the influence 
which, in other parts of the kingdom, they were accustomed 
to exercise in courts of justice. There was some doubt whether 
the statute under which the jurisdiction was exercised real]y 
lore the interpretation which had been put upon it. To the 
demand of the Çommons that he would exempt the four 
counties from the jurisdiction of the Council, James answered 
that he must make further inquiries before he could determine 
upon a subject of such difficulty, t 
The other grievance was of greater constitutional importance. 
.qince the accession of James, proclamations had been issued far 
»o«n»-- more frequently than had been the custom in the pre- 
tio, ceding reign. Nor were they confined to the simple 
enunciation of the duty of the subject to obey the law. Some 
of them, as the Colmnons with justice complained, condemned 
actions which were forbidden by no existing law ; others imposed 
penalties greater than those which were authorised by law, or 
prescribed that the accused persons should be brought belote 
courts which had no right to try the offcnce. If these proceed- 
ings were hot checked, the powers of legislation would, to all 
intents and purposes, fall into the hands of the King. James 
promised to be more careful in future, but he claimed a right 
of still issuing proclamations which went beyond the law, in 
cases of emergency, when no Parliament was sitting which 
could remedy the inconvenience. He engaged, however, to 
consult lais Council and the judges on the subject, and to 
cause the proclamations already issued to be amendeck 
 The whole question is treated at some length by Mr. Heath in 
introduction to the 'Argument on the Jurisdiction of the lXIarches,' in 
t'ul. vil. of Bacon's Vorks. 
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Immediately after these answers had been given, Parliament 
was prorogued, and the members dispersed to their several 
Themem- constituencies, to give an account of their con- 
««ountb'gi"eofn duct, and to ask the support of the nation in the 
thelr conduct 
to theconstl- measures which it would be necessar)r to take in 
tuencies, apportioning the new burdens which were to be laid 
upon the country. 
Of these conferences, excepting in one single instance, we 
know nothing. The electors of Ieicestershire expressed their 
readiness to see the contract carried ir'to effect, provided that 
the bill for abolishing impositions were passed, and a more 
satisfactory answer were giron to the petition of grievances.  
Itis likeIy enough that in other parts more stress was laid upon 
the removal of grievances, and less upon the fulfihnent of the 
contract. Partly through the fault of Salisbury, but still more 
through the fault of James, the Government and the country 
had lost touch, and the attempt to settle the King's revenue 
by bargain only brought out into stronger relief the separation 
of feeling which divided the nation from its rulers. When 
once attention had been directed, hot to the necesdty of fur- 
nishing the King with the naeans of carrying out national objects, 
but to the largeness of his personal expenses, the inevitable 
consequence was that the eyes of the constituents would be di- 
rected in the first place to the fact that the King would gain 
more than he gave, and this would be in itself sufficient to 
make the contract the thelne of disparaging remarks in every" 
quarter of the country. 
 .ParL Dcb. in 16o, p. t3o. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE 13REACII WITII THE COMMONSo 

VttlLST James and the Commons were struggling over the 
Great Cntract, evcnts were occurring on the Continent which 
portended the outbreak of a European conflagration. To the 
statcsman of the early part of the seventeenth 
q'rottbled 
.,,.,e o4 century Germany was what Spain became under the 
Germany. feeble rule of Charles II., and hat the Turkish 
empire is to the politicians of the present da3". It was there, if 
anywhere, that the outburst of smouldering passions would en- 
.danger the existing political system of Europe. Yet it was un- 
fortunately far more easy to point out the causes of the malady 
,s» than to remove them. The P, eformation had corne 
"rhe «o- upon Germany belote its national consolidation had 
mation in 
t;»,,w, been effected; and to the difficulty of deciding 
whether its population was to be Protestant or Catholic was 
added the difficulty of deciding where the power of settliug the 
question really lay. 
In 1555 the preliminary question was resolved by the Peace 
of Augsburg. The lay princes were to be allowed, without fear 
,sss. of opposition from the Emperor, to introduce Luther- 
c:,y,,,.xe, anism into their territories. On the most important 
Kto, ejus 
J«tligio. subject of the day, the central government of the 
Empire rclinquished its claire tobe heard. 
The maxim that the religion of a country belongs to him 
to whom the country itself belongs, which was thus adoptcd as 
thc basis of the ecclesiastical settlement of the Empire, is seldom 
mentioned at the prescrit day witbout obloquy. It bas been 
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forgotten that it was once a landmark on the path to freedom. 
For it was directed hot against the religion of individuals, but 
against the jurisdiction of the Eml»eror. It was in the nature 
of things that local toleration should precede personal tclcration, 
and that before the claires of the individual conscience could 
be listened to, the right of each State to rcsist external dictation 
should obtain recognition. That it was the dut)" of the lawful 
magistrate to suppress false religion was never doubtcd. The 
only question was who the persecutor was to be. 
The smallness of the German territories was undoubtedly 
conducive to theological bitterness. Nowhere were clerical 
coteries so narrow-minded, uowhere was the circle of orthodoxy 
fenced about with such subtle distinctions as in these pctty 
states. But the saine cause which narrowed the creed and 
soured the temper of the court divines, rendered the lot of the 
dcfenders of uncourtly opinions comparatively easy. It was 
better to be persecuted in a State of which the frontier was only 
ten toiles from the capital than in a huge kingdom like Frauce 
or England. If the Emperor had won the day, and had imposed 
a uniform creed upon the whole of Germany, escapc would 
only have been possible at the expense of exile in a forcign 
land. Banishment from Saxony or Bavaria was avery different 
thing. In a few hours the fugitive Lutheran or the fugitive 
Catholic would be welcomed by crowds who spoke the saine 
mother tongue with himself, and would be invited by a fiiendly 
prince to enjoy at once the satisfaction of martyrdom and the 
sweel  of popularity. 
If the States of Germany had all been in the hands oflaylnen, 
it is not unlikely that the treaty of 555 would bave been ac- 
Wh«««««- cepted as a final settlement. Though Lutheranism 
siastl«al alone had been recognised by it, it is hardly probable 
reservation, that any serious difficulty would have been caused 
by the dêfection of several of the princes to Calvinism. 
The rock upon which the religious peace of Gerlnany was 
wrecked was the ecclesiastical reservation. A stop was to be 
put to the further secularisation of the Curch lands ; yct it 
was hardly wise to expect that this stipulation would be scru- 
pulously observe& Uder the cover of sympathy witk the 
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Protestant inhabitants of the ecclesiastical districts, the princes 
were able to satisfy their greed of territory, and the remaining 
abbeys and bishoprics in the North of Germany were, under 
one pretext or another, annexed by their Protestant neighbours. 
At last a check was placed upon these encroachments. _An 
attempt to secularise the ecclesiastical electorate of Cologne 
ss2. and the bishopric of Strasburg ended in total failure. 
TheCa- ïhe prelates, whose lands stretched ahnost con- 
Iholic 
ation. tinuously along the banks of the Rhine, were too 
nea: to the Spanish garrisons in the Netherlands to be assailed 
with ease. 
The repulse was followed by a Catholic reaction in the eccle- 
siastical states. Protestant preachers were silenced or driven into 
exile; l'rotestant congregations were dispersed; and, before 
the end of the sixteenth century, the inhabitants ofthese states 
were once more contented lnembers of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The ease with which the change was effected is hot 
to be ascribed to the sword alone. The selfishness of the 
princes, and the wrangling of the theologians, were littl'e cal- 
culated to attract the hearts of lnen by the side of the discipline 
and devotion of the Jesuits. " Order is Heaven's first law," and 
it was only when Protestants could appeal to an order lnore 
noble and lnore divine that they had any chance of victory. 
In this way, at the commencement ofthe seventeenth century, 
the Protestants saw themselves threatened in turn, and a cry 
Protestant arose froln their ranks demanding the revision of the 
dem.ands, l'eace of Augsburg. "Recognise," they said in effect, 
"the changes which have been already lnade, and we, on our 
part, will cease to encroach further on the Church lands." In 
the saine spirit they approached the question of the imperial 
courts, which were naturally inclined to decide disputed points 
in accordance with the existing law, and it was impossible 
to den) r that the existing law was not on the side of the 
Protestants. A demand was accordingly ruade that the dis- 
putes then pending should not be brought belote the courts at 
ali, but should be settled by amicable negotiation. 
Few will be fi,und at the present day to deny the fairness 
of these terres. They were, in fact, substantially the saine as 
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those which, after forty weary years, were conceded at the 
Peace of Westphalia. The line drawn would have separated hot 
merely Protestant rioto Catholic governments ; it would, with 
the single but most important exception of the dominions of 
the House of Austria, have separated Protestant from Catholic 
populations. The proposal was one which contained the 
elements of permanency, because it was substantially just. Yet, 
unless the Catholics were prepared to take into consideration 
the wishes and interests of the populations, it was impossible 
,6. for them to regard such terms otherwise than with 
obi««,i«, the deepest loathing. To them, the secularisation of 
of the 
Catholi«s. the Church lands was nothing better than an act of 
high-handed robbery. 
Yet, great as the difficulty was, it might not bave been ina- 
[,ossible to overcome it, t if it had hot formed part of another 
and a largcr question. For the Catholics saw well 
Vas the 
Empire to enough that, for all practical purposes, they were 
be dissolved ? 
asked to decree the dissolution of the Empire. q'he 
authority of that venerable institution had been deeply impaired 
by the Peace of Augsburg. Would any remnant of power be 
left toit, if it were unable to vindicate the legal title of the 
suppressed ecclesiastical foundations ? If the Empire were to 
fall, what was to take its place ? It was easy to talk of settling 
difficulties by amicable negotiation instead of bringing them 
before a legal tribunal ; but could anyone seriously doubt that 
anaicable negotiations carried on between a hundred petty 
sovereigns would end in anarchy at home and impotence 
abroad ?  
Such arguments were very difficult to answer. But they 
could hot be answered at all excepting bymen who were 
resolved to hold fast by the substance of order, even when they 
were breaking up its existing form. Unless, therefore, the 
Protestant leaders could make up their minds to renounce all 
 By some such compromise as that whch was adopted at gliihlhausen 
in 162o, vhen the Catholics bound themselves hot to use force to recover 
the lands to which they still laid claim as of right. 
z What Germany was in its disorganised state may be judged from 
Ritter's G,'sch#hlc d«r etttsch«n 
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persona] ambition, and, above all, to keep themselves clear from 
every suspicion of seeking to accoml)lish their own selfish 
objects under the cover of the eneral confusion, they would 
find their most leitimate desins ffustrated by the swelling 
ride of adverse opinion. 
When minds are in this inflamed state, a collision is 
ahnost unavoidable. In 6o7, in consequence of an attack 
,o» ruade, in the preceding year, by the Protestants of 
"rho««p- I)onauwSrth upon a Catholic abbot, the city was 
lion3)onau.Of placed under the ban of the Empire, and occupied 
ve0r,h, by Maxinfilian, Duke of Bavaria. In 6o8, the 
Protestant Union sprang into existence, as a confederacy formed 
,o. in dolente of religion; it owed what sympathy it 
"rh erots, obtained to the idea that it was in reality, as well as 
tant 
Union. i]. naine, a defensive body. Unhappily this was hot 
the case. Its nominal head, Frederick 1V., the Elector Pala- 
tine of the da)', was contelnp]ating fresh almexations of eccle- 
siastical territory; and its guiding spirit, Christian of Anhalt, 
was prepared to put forth ail his unrivalled powers of intrigue 
to sweep the house of Austria and the Catholic religion out of 
the Empire together. 
In the following year, the step which they had taken was 
met by the formation of a Catholic League, at the head of 
,o9. which was Maximilian of Bavaria. It was plain that 
The Catho- the two parties could hot long remain in such anta- 
lic 
Lg,. gonistic positions without colning to blows. As )-et, 
however, the Catholic League was the weaker of the two 
associations. With the exception of the l)uke of Bavaria, hot 
a single secular prince had joined it, and neither the resources 
nor the character of the bishops fitted them for carrying on 
military operations. Events had recently occurred in Austria 
which ruade it doubtful how far Maximilian would meet with 
the support of the Austrian Govermnent. Ferdinand of Gratz, 
indeed, the cousin of the Emperor Rudolph II., still held his 
 Sec Gindely's .R«atolf .I'L, and especially his account (i. 159) of the 
Elector Palatine's instructions to his ambassadors in the Diet of Ratisbon, 
edering them to adroit no agreement which did hot put an end to the pri» 
=iple of the Ecclesiastical Reservation. 
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ground for the Pope and the Jesuits in his own dominions, 
which comprised Styria, Carniola, and Carilathia; but a 
successful revolution had recently put Austria, Hungary, and 
Moravia into the hands of the Emperor's brother Matthias, 
whilst Rudolph himself retained Bohemia alone. Both Rudolph 
and Matthias, weakened by the competition in which they had 
e.ngaged, were forced, sorely against their will, to grant religious 
fi-eedom to the estates of their several provinces. 
Under these circumstances, Maximilian was obliged to turn 
to Spain for help. He found that the Spanish Government 
was inclined to assist him, although it was jealous of lais per- 
sonal influence in Germany. It was finally agreed that the 
King of Spain should furnish a sure of lnoney, on condition 
that he should be named director of the League. 
A few months belote the formation of the League, an event 
had occurred which was calculated to bring about a collision 
between the rival confederacies. On Match 25, John 
Death of 
theDukeof William, Duke of Cleves, died without male heirs, 
Cleves. 
and left his dominions exposed to all the evils of a 
disputed succession. At such a rime, the succession to any one 
of the nmnerous States of Germany could hot fail to be treated 
Importance as a party question. But there was hot one of all 
o the those States the possession of which was of equal 
=lisputed 
»cce»ion. importance to that of the territories which were now 
in dispute. It was hot merely that the successful candidate 
would be possessed of the acknowledged right of imposing his 
own religion upon the inhabitants of an extensive and flourish- 
ing district, but that he would be able, if war should again 
break out, to commanda position of the greatest strategical 
importance. The dominions of the late duke were an age- 
gate of petty states, which had been brought into his family by 
a series of well-timed marriages, and which formed a tolerably 
compact territory, lying along the banks of the Rhine, excepting 
where they were interrupted by the narrow strip of land be- 
longing to the Elector of Cologne. In the hauds of the last 
duke, who had been a Catholic, they hot only connected the 
outlying bishoprics of Minster, Paderborn, and Hildesheim 
with the Ecclesiastical Electorates and the Spanish Netherlands, 
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but, by their command of the Rhine, they served to interrupt 
the communications of the Protestants of Cntral Germany 
 aith the Dutch lepublic. In the hands of a Protestant all 
these conditions would be reversed; and it happened that the 
only claimants whose pretensions were hot absolutely ridiculous 
,aere Protestants. 
The eldest sister of the last duke had married the Duke of 
l'russia, and had died without male heirs. Her eldest daugl- 
,««,a ter, vho had married the Elector of trandenberg, 
,o,,u¢- was also dead, and ber title had descended to her 
cession. 
son, the Electoral Prince. The second sister of the 
late Duke of Cleves, on the other hand, was still alive ; and 
her husband, the Count Palatine of Neuburg, declared that the 
younger sister, being alive, was tobe preferred to the desce:- 
dants of the elder sister, who was dead. The whole case was 
still further complicated by a number of Imperial grants and 
marriage contracts, the stipulations of which were far from 
coinciding with one another. It was upon one of these that 
the Elector of Saxony founded a claire, which he hoped to 
prosecute successfully by the help of the Emperor, as he had 
carefully held aloof from the proceedings of the Princes of the 
Union. There were also other pretenders, who asked only for 
a portion of the land, or for an equivalent sure of money. 
At first, it seemed hot unlikely that the Elector of Branden- 
berg and the Palatine of Neuburg would corne to blows. They 
'h« l«to both entered the duchy in order to take possession. 
a ln«ç,- They were, however, induced by the Landgrave of 
berg nd the 
htin¢ot Hesse and other Protestant princes to corne to a 
Neuburg 
,kvos- mutual understanding, and they agreed that Cleves 
tion. should be governed in their joint names until the 
controversy between them could be decided. 
It was hot likely that the Catholic party would look on 
-r« quietly at these proceedîngs. At their request, the 
«d, Emperor cited the pretenders before his court, and 
Leopold 
i«ji, no notice having been taken of this citation, he 
in the naine 
of ,h put the Possessioners, as they were called, to the ban 
Z,,lV«O. of the Empire, and ordered the Archduke Leopold, 
s-ho, as Bishop of Strasburg and Passau, had an interest in 
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resisting the encroachments of the Protestants, to take posses- 
sion of the territory until the question ws settled. 
The Possessioners refused to adroit these pretensions. Not 
only was the Emperor's Court notoriously partial in questions 
of this kind, but it was supposed that he was determined to st 
aside the grants of his predecessors, and that he would himself 
lay claire to Cleves as a fief vacant by default of maie heirs. 
The Archduke, supported by a force which he had raised with 
tbe assistance of the League, obtained possession of the town 
of Juliers, by means of the treachery of the commander of the 
garrison, but was unable to advance further iu the face of the 
forces of the Possessioners. These princes, on the other hand, 
appealed to foreign powers for aid in a struggle by which the 
interests of the whole of Western Europe were affecte& 
The King of France had already declared himself in their 
favour. When he first heard of the death of the Duke, he at 
once said that he would never permit such an iIn- 
The Posses- 
sioners sup- portant position to fall into the hands of the House 
ported by 
th« i.gof of Austria. He openly declared that he was ready 
France» 
to assist the Possessioners, hot because he carcd who 
obtained the inheritance, but because he would not allow either 
Austria or Span to establish itself at lais gares.  At the saine 
rime he ordered lais troops to march towards the frontier, in 
order to assure the German Protestants that he did hot intend 
t'o desert their cause. 
The assistance of the Dutch, in a cause which interested 
them so deeply, might certainly be counted upon ; and, a!though 
the matter in dispute was of less immediate impor- 
and by 
ota,a na tance to England, yet it might thirly be expected that 
England. 
James would not be content to look on when Pro- 
testant Germany was assailed by Austria aud Spain. He was, 
perhaps, the more ready to give his help as he foresaw that the 
forces on the other side were utterly unable to offer a prolonged 
resistance. The divisions in the Austrian family had rendered 
the Emperor powerless for the rime, and Spain was engaged in 
the suicidal operation of expelling from her territory the de- 

 Carew to Salisbury, April 5, I6O9, S. /. t:mnce. 
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scendants of the conqucred Moors, who were, hot without 
reason, suspected to be wantmg in attachment to the faith of 
thcir Christian oppressors. James, therefore, who knew that 
the independence of Central Gennany was thc best guarantce 
for the permanent peace of Europe, consented to send a fo:ce 
fo the assistance of the Princes; but he prudently declared 
that, as the French and Dutch were far more interested in thc 
question than he could possibly be, he considered that thcy 
ought tobe the first to move. 
He was the more unwilling to engage 1,recipitately in th¢ 
war, as the King of France secmed to be hanging back, under 
l'roect «,f pretcnce of waiting for the meeting of the Princes of 
H«,rn'. the Union, which was appointed to take place in 
January, at Hall in Swabia. It was supposed in England that 
this delay was caused by his unwillingness to engage the arms 
of France in the support of a Protestant cause. 
The English Government was mistaken. Henry was 
thoroughly in earnest. He had no doubt a personal object 
which gave zest to his public designs. The old profligate had 
ruade advances to the Princess of Condè, and had becn deeply 
irritated when the young beauty had fled to the Spanish 
Netherlands, to save ber honour. It was part of his quarrel 
with the Archdukes that they refused to deliver ber up, though 
le protested loudly that he was only offended in his royal dig- 
nity by the disobedience of a subject, and that it was a mere 
calumny to say that he was in aly way moved by the lady's 
charms.t It was nçt, however, Henry's habit to aire at personal 
satisfaction onl)ç As far as we are able to judge of his inten- 
tions, he had ruade up his mind, as soon as the war of Cleves 
was at an end, to throw himself boldly upon the Archdukes' 
dominions in the Low Countries. At the saine time he hoped 
to secure Lorraine by negotiating a marriage between the 
Dauphin and the eldest daughter of the Duke, who had no sons 
to inherit is possessions ; and he cMculated tbat there would 
be little diculty in-driving the Spaniards from Franche Comt 
StiI1 eater importance was attached by him to the campaign 
 Ubaldini to Borghese, April@ oman Transcrits, . O. 
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which he projected in Ital: For the first time since Charles 
VIII. had crossed the Alps, a monarch wa' upon the throne of 
France who was aware that Italy would be lnore valuable as an 
ally than as a conquered province. On the other hand, Charles 
Emmanuel, the Duke of Savoy, an able but unscrupulous prince, 
had spent the greater part of his reign in a fruitless endeavour 
to extend his dominions on the side of France. He had now 
learned, by a bitter experience, that he could have no hope of 
success in that direction ; and he was ready to turn his energies 
against the Spanish possessions in the Milanese. There was, 
therefore, no difficulty in establishing an understanding between 
the two powers; and negotiations were commenced, which 
resulted in a treaty by which tbey bound themselves to join in 
the conquest of Milan,  which, with the exception of a portion 
which was to be the price of tbe co-operation of the Republic 
ofVenice, was to be annexed to the Duke's dominions. AI- 
though in the treaty the French only stipulated for the de- 
struction of the fortress of Montmeillan, by which Savoy was 
commanded, it is probable that there was an understanding 
that, in the event of complete success, the whole of Savoy 
should be ceded to France.  It was also agreed that the Prince 
of Piedmont should lnarry the eldest daughter of the King 
of France. A large army was collected, in the course of the 
spring, on the Italian frontier, under the Duke's old opponent., 
lXIarshal Lesdiguieres, and a force was prepared to assist the 
lXIoriscos in defending their homes in Spain, in order to prevent 
the Spanish Government froln sending any assistance to Milan. 
The King himself was to command the army which was to 
assemble in Champagne. 
It is hOt probable that under any circumstances Henry 
wonld have been able to carry out the whole of his plans. 
]¢ut if he had succeeded in establishing a strong barrier on the 
Lower Rhine between the Spanish Netherlands and the Catbolic 
States, and had placed the lXIilanese in the hands of the Duke 
 Dumont, Cos )3i_plomaNquc, v. 2, x37. 
- See, besides, the French authorities quoted by Martin, Itist. de 
Fratce,.xii. 53- 13eeeher to Salisbury, Nov, 2, 6o9 ; Feb. 2, 9, and I8 ; 
lIarch 9 ; April Io ; IXIay 3, 6Io, S. t . t:rance. 
VOL. IL H 
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of Savoy, he would have isolated Spain from Austria, and 
Austria from the Netherlands. The links which bound the 
unwieldy fabric together would bave been broken, as forty 
years afterwards they were broken by Richelieu. 
Whilst Henry was engaged in preparation for the campaign 
in the spring, he had the satisfaction of knowing that in (;er- 
r«w.tio many everything was going on in accordance with 
r« t« w... his wishes. The Princes of the Union met at Hall 
in January, and decided upon taking up the cause of the 
Possessioners. The forces which they agreed to furnish were 
to be placed under the command of Prince Christian of Anhalt. 
The I)utch promised to send four thousand men, and England 
was to furnish an equal number. The latter force was to be 
taken from anaongst the English and Scotch who were in the 
pay of the United Provinces, and who were to return to their 
old service after the conclusion of the war. It was to be placed 
under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, a son of the Treasurer's 
elder brother, the Earl of Exeter. 
On their part the Catholic Princes had given up all hope of 
being able to resist the forces which were being brought against 
them. There seemed at one rime a prospect that Spinola's 
veterans would throw themselves on the French line of 
naarch ; but even if the position of the Court of Brussels between 
France and Holland had been less dangerous than it was, its 
want of money was so great that there was reason to fear that a 
mutiny would break out in the arlny as soon as it was brought 
into the field, t Under these circumstances resistance was 
impossible, and the Archduke was obliged to submit o the 
humiliation of granting permission to the French to pass 
through the territory of the Netherlands on their way to 
Juliers. 
The courier who carried this permission was still on his 
way to Paris when the knife of Ravaillac freed the House of 
t««o« Austria from its fears. The murder of the King as 
tryV. he was setting out to join the army was greeted 
with a shout of exultation from every corner of Catholic Europe. 

* Trumbull to Salisbury, April IS, 16IO, S. I'. Flanders 
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Those who were endangered by lais policy knew well that he 
had left no successor who was capable of carrying out lais 
designs. 
James at once declared t that, whether he had the co-opera- 
tion of the French or not, he x.'as determined to fulfil lais 
engagements to the German Princes. He sent Sir Thomas 
Edlnondes, who had alrcady served with distinction in several 
ilnportant diplolnatic employments, to Paris, in order to learn 
what was likely to be the consequence of the death of Henry 
IV. On lais arrivai, Emondes found that the late King's 
widow, Mary de Medicis, was quietly in possession of the 
govcrnment, .as Regent, in the naine of lier son Louis XIII., 
who was still a child. It was hot to be expectêd that she 
would attelnpt to carry out her husbaud's dêsigns. Even if 
she had had the power, she was far from having the inclination, 
to enter Ul)On a general war. Eucatêd as she had been at a 
petty Italian Court, she had learned from ber childhood to 
look with awe and admiration upon the grandeur of the Spanish 
monarchy. 
The Queen Regent had never forgiven her husband's rejec- 
tion of the proposal, ruade whilst the negotiations for the "I'ruce 
of Antwerp were in progress, for a double marriage between 
her children and those of the King of Spain. Now that power 
had unexpectedly fallen into her hands, she was anxious to 
carry out the plan which had failêd to obtain the approval of 
ber husband. 
X'et even under the influcnce of these feelings, the Rêgênt 
was unable to refuse to carry out that part, at least, of ber 
'ne,ew husband's plan vhich consistêd in sending troops to 
government the siege of Juliers. It was impossible that any 
decides upon 
sending ruler of France should allow the House of Austria 
forces to 
Juliers. tO extend its dollainions upon the hine. It was 
therefore in vain that the Nuncio at Paris z exercised all his 
influence in endeavouring to divert lier froln her purposc. 
t Instructions to Edmondes, ]Iay, S..P. 1;rattce. The Council fo 
Winwood, May I$, 16o, klTnw, iii. 16 5. 
- Nuncio at Paris to the Nuncio at Prague, May o, i,lay 3,_ I7«¢,. i. 
3% June 
171 » tî6. 
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Af ter a short delay, it was announced that lIarshal de la 
Châtre would be ready to match on July 5.t 
Before, however, De la Châtre arrived at Julicrs, the siege 
had already commenced. The English and Dutch contingents 
came up on July z7, and they felt themselves strong 
The slege, enough to do without the assistance of the French. 
They were the more eager to reduce the place with all possible 
speed, as they were hOt without apprehension that the le, egent 
might be intending to play them false. It was to no purpose 
that the French pressed for a delay.  The works were carried 
on vigorously, under the superintendence of Prince Maurice, 
who was in command of the Dutch troops ; and when De la 
Châtre arrived on August 8, he found that the siege was already 
far advanced. 
On the 22nd the garrison surrendered. The commander, 
in hopes of obtaining better terres, opened negotiations with 
I)e la Ch'5tre. He was anxious to put the place 
Aug. 
Surrender into the hands of the French. This was, of course, 
of Juliers. refused by the allies, and Juliers was placed under 
the charge of the Princes of the Union. 
The reduction of Ju]iers had been accomplished without 
any great difficulty. Winwood, who had been despatched to 
Winwood's Diisseldorf, in order to conduct, in conjunction with 
,gotitio. the French ambassador ]3oississe, the negotiations 
which were to decide upon the disputed succession, had a far 
more difficult task before him. James was anxious for peace, and 
little inclined to allow the burden of maintaining it to fall on lais 
own shoulders. " My anabassador," he wrote, "can do me no 
better service than in assisting to the treaty of this reconciliation, 
wherein he may have as good occasion to employ lais tongue and 
lais pen--and I wish it may be with as good success--as General 
Cecil and his soldiers have done their swords and their mat- 
tocks ; I only wish that I may handsomely wind myself out of 
this quarrel, wherein the principal parties do so little for them- 
elves." a An agreement was unfortunately hot easy to arrive at. 
 Edmondes to Winwood, June 14, lI'im,, iii. 
= Winwood to Salisbury, July '2, .sç .r,. I4"oL 7. 
 The King to Salisbury, ItaoEehl .ISS. 34, fol. 
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The Elector of Saxony had thrown himself into the hands 
of the Emperor, and had succceded in obtaining his good-will. 
He now came forward with a demand that the whole ,natter in 
dispute should be referred to the Emperor, and that, in the 
lneanwhile, he should be adlnitted to share in the possession 
of the disputed territories. This proposal was considered by the 
other two claimants as inadmissible. They offered to submit 
to the arbitration of the Princes of the Empire, who were not 
likely to support any claimant supported by the Elnperor. * 
Under such circumstances all hope of coming to an agreement 
was at an end. The negotiations were broken off, and Winwood 
"returned to the t lague, leaving ail the important questions 
connected with the Cleves succession still unsettled. 
Whilst the arlnies vere occupied with the siege of Julicrs, 
the English Goverlment signed a treaty with France, by which 
the two powers engaged nmtually to furnish one 
Aug. x 9. 
Treatywith another with troops, if either of them should be 
»»« attacked by a foreign enem): A stipulation was 
also inserted that, if the merchants of either country should 
uffer wrong in the dominions of a third power, both govern- 
ments should join in making reprisais upon the subjects of the 
offending State. 
A few weeks after the fall of Juliers James brought to an 
end another controversy in which he was far more deeply 
interested than in the defence of Protestant Europe against 
the encroachments of Spain. In May x6o9, the conference 
,69. which had been convened at Falkland to discuss 
Prospect of the question of episcopacy broke up without coming 
_E piscopacy 
,. s«,-,a, to any conclusion,  but its failure only ruade James 
more resolute to attain his end in some other wa): At the 
l'arlialnent which lnet in June, ,an Act was passed entrusting 
the Bishops with jurisdiction over testamentary and matri- 
monial causes, and a few months later, Spottiswoode received 
froln the King a grant of a place amongst the Lords of Session. 
In the same year, without a shadow of authority from Parlia- 
ment or Assembly, James established a Court of High Com- 
 Winwood to Salisbury, Sept. , 6, Oct. , 6 S. P. IIolland. 
 Caldo-.t,ood» vii. e6. 
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mission in ench of the two Archiepiscopal provinces. Froln 
k High ihat moment fine and imprisonment would be the 
Commission. lot hot only of those who had been guilty o£ acts 
of immorality, or who had committed themselv to heretical 
doctrines, but also of those ministers or teachers who qutioned 
in any point the order established in the Church. The snlae 
laite awaited them if they uttered a word in favour of the me» 
who were lying under the Kins displeasure. 
With suçh an instr;ment as this in his hands, James could 
have but little difficulty in obtaining the consent of an Asm- 
bly elected under the influence of the Bishops to anything 
A,ls that might be laid before it. Such an Assembly met 
»,,m»,« at Glasgow in June i6io. The names of those who 
I, let at 
Gk,,go,,'. were to compose it had previously been sent down 
to the different Presbyteries,  nnd there were probably few, if 
any, of them who dared to make an independent choice. 
This &ssembly, thus nominated, gave its consent to the 
introduction of Episcopacy. It began by acknowledging that 
hasntsto the Assembly at Aberdeen, in 16o5, was unlawful, 
the intro- and that thc convocation of Asselnblies belonged to 
duction of 
:pi«y. the King. The Bishops, it w declared, were to be 
g[oderators in eveu- diocesan Synod, and all sentences of ex- 
communication or absolution were to be submitted to them for 
their approvM. They were also to judge of the fitness of 
persons who obtained 1,resentations, and to ordain them to the 
ministu. The Bishop was, moreover, empowered to try any 
of the clerD" who might be accused of any delinquency, and, 
with the assistance of the neighbouring ministerg to deprive 
him of his office.  
Thus, after a stggle of many years, James had sueceeded 
in establishing, under the shadow of Episcopacy, his own 
c=,or authority over the Presbyterian Assemblie The 
Ihe jucce¢ 
of me King's means to which he owed his victory sufficed to bring 
proj«ct, disgmce upon it in the eyes of succeeding generations. 
Not only were the cler deprived, by unjustifiable construc- 
tions of the law, of their natural leaders, but they themselves 

 Cal, k'wood, vii. 92. 2 Ibid. 'ii. 99- 
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were convinced, by sad experience, of the inutility of making 
any further resistance to the overwhehning power of the King, 
'hich rnight, by means of the instrumentality of the High 
Commission, be brought to bear upon them at any moment. 
As if ail this had not been enough, James allowed himself to 
employ Dunbar in tempting the Assembly, by means of what, 
under whatever specious names it might be called, was nothing 
less than direct bribery.  
The King, unable as he was to divest lais 13ishops of the 
purely official character which in reality belonged to them, did 
oct.l, lais best to conceal it from the eyes of those who 
Consecration might be inclined to look too closely into his work. 
of the 
l;ishops. The Archbishop of Glasgow and two of the other 
]3ishops were summoned to London, where they received from 
the English prelates the consecration, which, as soon as they 
were once more in their own country, they in turn conferred 
on the remainder of their brethren. It was ira vain, however, 
to attempt to place them on an equality with the English 
Bishops. However much the English Bishops were dependent 
upon the Crown, they were supported by the great body 
of the clergy, who submitted contcntedly to their jurisdiction. 
Even if the House of Commons had had its way, their office, 
though it might have been restricted, would certainly hOt 
have been abolished. In Scotland, those who claimed to 
hold a similar position to that which had been occupied by 
Whitgift and Bancroft, were nothing more than puppets in 
the hands of the King, and were looked on with detestation 
by one part of the population, and with indifference by the 
rest. 
Already, before the consecration of the Scottish ]3ishops, 
' Spottisvoode (iii. o7) says that this money was merely paid in satis- 
faction of a debt owing to the Constant lIoderators for their services. But 
the money thus paid only amounted to 3,ooL Scots. V'hereas, on llay 8, 
the following ortier was directed to Dunbar : "It is out pleasure, will, 
and express comlnand, that against this ensuing Assembly, to be kcpt at 
Out City of Glasgow, you shall have in readiness the sure of ten thousand 
marks, Scottish money, to be divided and dealt among such persons as 
you shall hold fitting by the advice of the Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow," &c.--Botfield, Ori,htal [.tlhT"s, i. 425, 429 . 
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James had remembered that he had promised to reconsider his 
claire to forbid by proclanaations acts which were hot contrary 
to any existing law. 
On September 20, Coke was sent for, and two questions 
were put to him by Salisbury, first, whether the King could by 
"l'h« j,,,g« proclamation prohibit the building of new bouses in 
,o,.utea London ; and secondly, vhether he could in the 
©n the pro- 
«amtio. saine way forbid the manufacture of starch. The 
first of the proclamations in question had been issued with the 
intention of checking what was then çonsidered to be the 
overgrowth of the capital, the othe in order to prevent the 
use of wheat for any other purpose than that of supplying 
food. Coke asked for leave to take the opinion of other 
judges. It was in vain that the Chancellor, with Northampton 
and Bacon, attempted to draw out of him an opinion favourable 
to the Crown. They were obliged to allow him to consult 
with three of the judges, and it was thought advisable to issue, 
on the saine da)', a proclamation by which the more obnoxious 
of the former proc]amations were on various pretexts called in, 
though the King's right to interfere in cases of emergency was 
expressly reserved. A few days afterwards, the four judges 
delivered their opinion in the presence of the Privy Council. 
The King, they said, could not create any offence by lais pro- 
clamation. He could only admonish lais subjects to keep the 
law. Nor could he, by proclamation, make offences punishable 
in the Star Chamber which were hot by law under the juri- 
diction of that Court. That there might be no doubt of their 
opinions on this question, they formally declared that the 
King had no prerogative but that which the law of the land 
allowed him. 
This firmness on the part of the iudges was sufiïcient to 
check the attack which had been ruade upon the constitution. 
For some time proclamations imposing fine and inalrisonmen t 
ceased to appear. When in the course of the following year 
a fresh proclamation was put forth against the increase of 
buildings, lames contented himself with directing that offenders 
should be punished according to the law. The names of the 
1 _e. xii. 74- 



naen who rendered so great a service to their country should 
never be forgotten. The three judges who joined Coke in this 
protest xvere Chief Justice Fleming,  Chier Baron Tanfield, 
and Baron Altham. The King, however, took no pains to make 
this opinion of the judges known, and l'arliament met under 
the impression that he was determined to lnaintain the right 
which he had claimed. 
The new session comlnenced on October 6. On the i9sh, 
the House of Commons showed its determination to carry on 
op«ni,of its labours in the spirit of tl:e former session by ap- 
«, .,«. pointing a Committee to review the Bills which had 
failed in passing, and to select such as they tho.ught were propcr 
to be sent up once more to the House of Iords. u The I.ower 
IIouse was ver)' thinly attended. On the eznd hot more than a 
hundred lnembers were present. It was evident that there was 
little heart for the busilaess upon which they were to be en- 
gaged. Still it was necessary to do something. On the e3rd a 
lnessage was sent by the Lords to request the Lower House to 
meet the'n at a conference. Of that conference no account 
has been handed down to us. A few days later, however, the 
Colmnons sent to the Lords for a copy of the King's answers to 
their petition of grievances. It can hardly be doubted that they 
were hesitating to proceed with the contract until they could bave 
a more satisfactory answer than that which had been given in the 
last session. On the 3 st, the day after they received the copy, 
they were sumnoned to Whitehall. James begged theln to let 
him know whether they intended to go on with the contract or 
not. If not, he would take SOlne other course for the supply of 
his wants. He was resolved to cut lais coat according to his 
cloth, but he could do nothing till he knew how much cloth 
he was to have. 

 The occurrence of Fleming's naine here should make us caulious in 
supposing that he was influenced by servilily in his judgment on Bate's 
case. He was regarded by lais contemporaries as an honourable man. 
6o4 the House of Commons did him the high honourof requesting him 
tetain his seat upon his appointment to the office of Chief Baron. 
 Coll. IIS.S: Tit. F. iv. fol. 3 o. The proceedings of this session xvill 
be found in t'arl. Dcb. in 6xo, -6-x45.- 
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Of the debates of the next two days, if any there were, we are 
in co'mplete ignorance. On November 3, Sir Maurice Berkeley 
r«e.,«h with moved that the King should be informed that nothing 
th r:i,g, could be donc until a larger number of the members 
were present. The House was in no mood to offer such excuses. 
Sir Roger Owen followed by declaring the terres upon which 
he was willing to proceed--a course which was, doubtless, 
more satisfactory to those who were present than ]3erkeley's 
complimentary speeches. A full answer, he said, must be 
given to the grievances, and the King must resign all claire to 
lay impositions. The money granted in return must be levied 
in such a way as. to be least burdensome to the country. The 
King must not be allowed to alienate the new revenue, nor to 
increase its value by tampering with the coinage. If doubts 
arose as to the meaning of any of the articles of the contract, 
they were to be referred to l'arliament for explanation. Care 
must also be taken that the King did hot allow himself to 
neglect summoning Parliaments in future, which he might do 
if lais wants were fully supplied. 
It is not known whether these propositions were in any 
way adopted by the House. But the impression which they 
produced upon the King was instantaneous. It is probable 
that he no lo,.ger looked upon the contract with the eyes with 
which he had regarded it at the close of the former session. 
Representations had been ruade to him that, after all, he 
would hot gain much by the bargain. His ordinary deficit 
had been 5o, ooo/., and lais extraordinary expenses were reckoned 
at oo, ooo/. As o,ooo/. had been added to his expenditure 
to defray the annual expenses of the household of the Prince 
of Wales, and as, at the saine time, his income had been dimin- 
ished by 8,ooo/., in consequence of the concessions which he 
had ruade in his answer to the petition of grievances  he would 
have to face a deficit of x78,ooo/. Of the oo, ooo/. to be 
brought by the Great Contract only 98,ooo/. would be net gain, 
and the future deficit, if the contract were completed, would 
begin at 8o, ooo/. and was likely to increase as his children 
grew up and required larger establishments to support their 
 l'arL D,'I,. in t6o, 6 5. 
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dignity. In the face of this difficulty Jaees was told that it 
vould be possible for him to obtain the required revenue vith- 
out having recourse to Parliament at all. tly giving a little more 
care to the condition of lais landed property, and by putting in 
force with the utmost rigour all the rights which he possessed 
against his subjects, he might obtain a considerable increase 
of revenue. As a mere matter of business, considering that 
lais present rate of expenditure could hardly be suddenly con- 
tracted, James had every reason for believing that the contract 
would not put an end to lais difficulties, though it might make 
it easier to do so than it had been befoa'e. 1 
With such ideas in lais mind, it must bave been vith con- 
siderable irritation that he heard of the determination of the 
Commons to include the grievances in the contract. /te at 
once resolved to take up new ground. On the 5th, he sent a 
message to the House by the Speaker. In the first place, he 
told them that they must grant him a supply of 5oo, ooo/. to pay 
lais debts, before he would hear anything more about the contract. 
When the contract was afterwards taken up he expectcd to 
have a larger sum granted than he had agreed in the previous 
session to accept. Instead of taking oo, ooo/. in return for the 
concessions which he was to make, he nust have that sure in 
addition to the value of those concessions, or, in other words, 
he expected a grant of an additional annual revenue of about 
3oo, ooo/. The whole of this sure must be so raised as to be 
'certain, firm, and stable.' The House of Commons must also 
provide a compensation for the officers of the Court of Wards. 
The Commons were hot likely to consent to these terres. 
If the contract was to be regarded as a bargain they had already 
offered about twice as much as the King's concessions ere 
worth, and James, in refusing to meet their wishes further in 
answer to their grievances, had made it impossible for them to 
regard his demands in any higher light than in that of a bar- 
gain. They informed the King that they could not proceed in 
accordance with his last declaration. "l'he King accepted their 
i The rough draft of the paper printed in Pari. 13eb. in x6o, I63, is 
in Coesar's handwriting ; and Coesa, no doubt, laid the opinions which are 
lhe,'ê maintained belote the King. 
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refisal ; and the negotiations, which had lasted so long, came 
to an end. 
The King's answer was delivered on the 4th. The saine 
afternoon a conference was held with the Lords. Salisbury was 
s.li.b,,w sad at heart at the failure of his scheme. ' He well per- 
attempts to ceved, he said, that the Commons ' had a great desire 
obtain a 
.,wl,b,. to have effected that great contract,' and he knew ' that 
the King's Majesty had willingly given lais assent to the saine, and 
that )-et, neverthêlêss, it proceeded hot, wherein he could hot 
find the impedinaent, but that God did hOt bless it.' 1 If they 
vould hot proceed with the contract, they might perhaps be 
villing to supply the King's most pressing necessities. In that 
case the King would, doubtless, grant lais assent to several Bills 
xvhich would be of advantage to his subjects. He would do 
away with the legal 1)rinciple that 'l)tllum tt'mpttS otgurrit regi. 
Henceforth a possession of sixty years should be a bar to ail 
claires on the part of the Crown. He would grant greater 
securities to persons holding leases from the Crown. The 
«reditors of outlax's should be satisfied before the property was 
seized in the King's naine. The fines for respite of homage 
should be abolished. The penal statutes should be examined, 
and those which were obsolete should be repealed. The King 
would give up the right which he possessed of making laws 
for Wales independently of Parliament ; and, finally, he would 
consent to the passing of the Bill against impositions as it had 
proceeded fronl the Gommons in the last session. 
VChen the Commons took these proposais into consideration, 
it was evident that they were hOt in a mood to corne to terres on 
Debatelnthe any grounds short of the concession of the whole of 
Coo.. their demands. One lnember said that he 'wished 
the King would be pleased to live of his own, and to remove 
his pensions and lessen his charge.' It was ' unfit and dishon- 

ourable that those should waste the 
who take no pains to lire of their own, 
and riot, depending wholly upon the 
Another said that no supply ought to 
 These words were quoted by Fuller in a 
zpeaker's naine, i the Samcrs Tracts, ii. 151. 

treasure of the State 
but spend ail in excess 
bounty of the Prince.' 
be granted unless the 
speech printed, without the 
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whole of their grievances were redressed. The next day the 
]-touse was adjourned by the King's command until he had 
time to consider on the position of affairs. 
On the 2ist the Commons met again. Aletter from the King 
was read, in which he promised to grant their requests in the 
The King's matter of the prohibitions and the proclamations, as 
letter, well as to give lais assent to the hnposition Bill. With 
respect to the four counties, he would suspend lais considera- 
tion of the question till Midsummer, and affer that he would 
leave them to the course of law and justice. 
On the 23rd , the King's letter was taken into consideration, 
Sharp things were said of the King's favourites, and especially 
of the Scotchmen by whom he was surrounded. It was finally 
agreed to thank the King for lais proposed concessions, but to 
tell him that the House would hOt be satisfied unless he went 
further still. 
Meanwhile James's patience was rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. He had long been chafing under the language which 
Parllament was held in the House on the subject of the pro- 
,ai,»ol,.«o. digality of himself and lais favourites. He was 
determined to bear it no longer. He knew that at their next 
meeting the Commons would proceed to consider vhat fresh 
demands might be ruade upon him, and he was unwilling to 
allow them another opportunity of expressing their feelings. He 
complained of Salisbury, who continued to advise forbearance. 
A rumour, apl)arently unfounded, had reached hiln that some 
lnembers intended to ask him to send the Scots back to their 
own country. On this Carr took alarm, and did ail that he 
could to excite his toaster against the House. James lost all 
patience. He said that he could not have 'asinine patience,' 
and that he would hOt accept the largest supply which it was 
in the power of the Commons to grant, if they 'were to sauce 
it with such taunts and disgraces as' had 'been uttered of 
him and those that' appertained 'to him.' I-Ie accordingly 
ordered the Speaker to adjourn the House. It was with 
difficulty that his wiser counsellors prevented him from com- 
mitting some of the naembers to the Tower. _After a further 
 Lake to Salisbury, I)ec, 2 and 6» 1610, S. f'..Dol'n, Iviii. 54 and 62. 
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adjournment, Parliament was finally dissolved on February 9, 
I6II. 
The dissolution of the first Parliament of James I. was the 
.10IL signal for the commencement of a contest between 
Commence- the two most important powers known to the con- 
»aent of the 
qtmrreibe- stitution, which lasted till all the questions in dis- 
tween the 
Commons pure were finally settled by the landing of William 
and the 
King. of Orange. 
When this l'arliament had met, seven years before, the 
House of Commons had been content with tempe- 
Ç'ourse 
taken by the rately urging upon the King the necessity ofchanging 
Commons. 
the policy which he had derived from his predeces- 
sor in those points in which it had becolne obnoxious to them- 
selves. Upon his refusal to give way, the Commons had 
waited patiently for an opportunity of pressing their grievances 
once more upon him. In 6o6 they had been too much 
engaged in enacting statutes against the un.Cortunate Çatholics 
to give more than a passing attention to these subjects. In 
x6o7 the discussion of the proposed union with Scotland took 
up the greater part of their time ; but in 6zo a fait opportunity 
was offered them of obtaining a hearing. James had flung his 
money away till he was forced to apply for help to the House 
of Commons. It was in vain that year by year his income was 
on the increase, and that he had added toit a revenue derived 
from a source which, in spire of the favourable judgment of 
the Court of Exchequer, was considered to be illegal by the 
majority of his subjects. 
When the King laid his necessities belote them, they took 
advantage of the opportunity to urge their own demands. Step 
Thepointln by step he gave way. He ngreed to give up ail 
dispute, the obnoxious rights which were connected with the 
feudal tenures. He would abandon the oppressive system of 
purveyance. A bill should receive his assent, by which he was 
to be bound to raise no more impositions without the consent 
Salisbury to the King, Dec. 3- The King to Salisbury, Dec. 4. Lake to 
Salisbury, Dec. 3 and 4- Salisbury to Lake, Dec. 9, tAalfield .lzrSS. 134 , 
fol. 142 , 143 ; 1-9-8, fol. 168, 171 , 172. 
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of Parliament. On one point alone he steadily refused to give 
way. The ecclesiastical system of the Church of England was 
fo relnain unchanged, with its uniformity of ceremonies, and 
its courts exercising a jurisdiction which Parliament was unable 
to control. It was on this rock that the negotiations split. In 
a question of first-rate importance the King and the Commons 
ere unable to corne to terlns. 
If the Commons had been in ignorance of the path which 
it behoved them to follow, the preceding negotiation would 
have opened their eyes. They had been asked to conclude a 
bargain, and the result of that bargain would have been that 
they would have laid a fl'esh burden of taxation on themselves, 
and by so doing would have left the King free to govern as he 
pleased. Naturally they objected to so one-sided an arrange- 
ment. James on his side was hot likely to let slip from lais 
hands those reins of authority which he had received from lais 
predecessors. A rupture of the negotiations was hardly less 
than inevitable. Salisbury's mistakewas that he had attempted 
to drive a financial bargain without taking care that it should 
be preceded by a political reconciliation. 
James had ruade up his mind to defy such public opinion 
as found expression in the House of Colnmons. In February 
he granted to six favourites, four of whom were of 
Feb. x. 
Money Scottish birth, no less a sure than 34,ooo/. 1 011 
granted to 
Scottish March =5, he conferred upon Carr an English 
favourites. 
peerage by the title of Viscount Rochester. It 
t.s. was the first time that a Scotchman had obtained 
C.,r,d a seat in the House of Lords,  and that Scotch- 
Viscount 
«tr. man was the one who had done his utmost to 
rouse the King to resist the Commons. 
No wonder that Salisbury was at lais wits' end to discover a 
cure for the financial disorder which, since the failure of the 
wh« Great Contract, threatened to be irremediable, and 
o,ets. that he gave his consent fo a mode of procuring 
money from which, in less critical circumstances, he would 

* Warrant, Feb. , 5". P. IIa,v'atl £'oo.(', iL 19I. 
 See vol. i. p. 33 o, note 3. 
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pcrhaps have turned away. For many years the demands of 
Ireland upon the English Exchequer had been considerable, 
and they had increased greatly since the flight of the Earls. 
Even now that peace was established and the colonists had 
begun to settle in Ulster, the military expenditure ]ay as a 
heavy weight upon James. Though, after consultation with 
Carew, Chichester had agreed to diminish the number of the 
troops, the expenses of the army alone far exceeded the revenue 
of the country, leaving the civil establishment still to be providcd 
for. 1 The English Exchequer had hitherto borne the burden 
of supplying the deficiency ; but affer the failure of the Great 
Contract, the English Government had enough to do to find 
money to meet its own wants. In this difficaalty itis not sur- 
prising that )ames consented to an arrangement which had at 
all events the advantage of providing money when it was most 
needed. It was suggested to him that there were many among 
the English gentry who would willingly pay considerable sums 
for the grant of a hereditary title, and that the money thus 
obtained might be used for the support of the army in Ulster. 
Accordingly Jalnes offered the title of Baronet to all persons 
of good repute, being knights or esquires possessed of lands 
worth i,oooL a year, provided that they were ready to pay the 
Exchequer i,o8oL in three annual payments, being the sure 
required to keep thirty foot-soldiers for three years. It was 
expected that there would be two hundred persons bearing 
the new title.  Although, however, the number was ruade up 
before the end of the reign, it was not for some years that even 
half that number was obtained. Within three years, 9o, oool. 
had been gained by the Exchequer in this manner, which, 
though it did not amount to the whole sure required to defray 
the expenses of the Irish Government, was a considerable assist- 
ance in a time of difficulty.  

 After the reduction, the army cost 35,$Io/. The revenue of Ireland 
was 24,oool Lambeth .3ISS. 629, fol. I9, 98. 
 Patent, May 22, I6II, in Collins's lTaronelage, iv. 289. 
 Paid up to Match 25, 1614, 9o,885L Sent into Ircland up te 
lXIichaelmas I613, I29,oi3/. (Zansd..3ISS. I63, fol. 396 ; carapate Zansd. 
21L5S. 152 , fol. I). For the three years the expenses of the Iri»h anuy 



The relief to the Exchequer causcd by the creation of the 
13aronets was hardly felt in the midst of James's unrestrainable 
profusion. Salisbury, indeed, resigned to the King all 
attempts to personal profits dêrived from his office of Mastcr of the 
economise. Court of Wards, and issued instructions to his officers, 
forbidding them to accept irregular payments froln suitors. 1 
Negotiations were also entered upon with the several counties, 
on the basis of a relinquishment of all clailns to purveyance in 
consideration of a composition, a scheme whmh before long 
was acccpted by the large lnajority of the shires.  But it was 
in vain that Salisbury toiled. Jalnes, profuse in promises of 
reform, could not bc thrift)) cven under the pressure of alarm 
that he might have to reckon with anothcr House of ColnlllOns, 
Whilst Salisbury was deep in accounts, James liad to decide 
upon a case which, at the present day, would rouse the indig- 
nation of the whole population ri-oto one end of the 
C«e of 
Arab«lla kinffdom to the other. Politics would be forgotten 
tuart.   
and business would be interrupted till justice had been 
donc. There tan be no better proof of the indistinct notions 
which still prevailed on the subject of personal liberty than the 
indifference with which Englishlnen heard of the harsh treat- 
ment of Arabella Stuart. 
During the first six ycars of his reign, James had treated 
his cousin with consideration. The pension which she received 
from Elizabeth was increased soon after he came to the throne, 
and she was allowed to occupy apartments in the palace, and 
to pass her time with the ladies who were attached to the court 
of the Queen. 
Alnongst those of her lettcrs which bave bcen preserved 
the most interesting are those which she wrote to her uncle 

must bave been about xo6.oooL, so that though it wa probably hot 
literally truc that quite all the money was expended upon foot soldiers 
actually in Ulster, it was at least spent upon troops available for the 
defence of the colony in the north. 
 Instructions, Jan. 9, S. t'. Dom. lxi. 6. Pembroke to Edmondes, 
Court and Times, i. I32. 
 Justices of ltertfordshire to Sal;sbmy, April If, S. /'. /gett. lxi[i. I. 
Nee nlso Hamilto" l's Qttar!cr S«ssions from JElizal, cth fo .4nne. 
VOL. II. 1 
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and aunt, the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury. 1 Their 
,6o3. style is lively and agreeable, and they convey the im- 
r 1«,. pression of a gentle and affectionate, as well as of an 
to the Earl 
naCou accomplished woman. She had no ambition to figure 
of Shrews- 
bury. among the great ladies by whom the Queen was sur- 
rounded, far less to aspire to the dignity of a pretender to the 
Crown. She had a good word for ail who showed her any 
kindness, however small. She expressed her especial gratitude 
to Cecil for his declaration, at Raleigh's trial, of lais assurance 
that she had been totally ignorant of any conspiracy against the 
King. In one of her letters she answered a jest of her uncle's, 
by assuring him, with the most winning earnestness, that she 
intended to prove that it was possible for a woman to retain ber 
purity and innocence in the midst of the follies with which a 
life at court was surrounded. In another she stepped forward 
to act the part of a peacemaker, and conjured the Earl to for- 
give once more that notorious termagant, lais stepmother, the 
Dowager Countess. Altogether, it is impossible to fise from 
the perusal of these letters without the conviction that, if only 
a man who was worthy of ber should be found, she would be 
fitted, above ail the ladies of that age, to fulfil the quiet domes- 
tic duties of a wife and mother. With thc life which she was 
forced to lead she was iii at ease; she did hot care for the 
perpetual round of gaieties in which the Queen delighted, and 
she submitted with but an ill grace to take ber part in the 
childish gaines by means of which the ladies of the court con- 
trived to while away the weary hours. 
Offers were ruade for ber hand by various foreign potentates, 
but these were invariably declined.-" To one of such a nature 
,o. as hers, it would bave been intolerable to promise 
Offers or to marry a man whom she had never seen. But 
rnarrl:«g 
dclina, as the years passed on, it was evident that she was 
anxious to escape from the uncongenial life which she was 
leading. A little before Christmas, 6e9, the Court was startled 
by hearing that she had been suddenly arrested, and sunnnoned 
a Lady Shrewsbary was a sister of Arabella's mother. The letters are 
in M i ss Cooper's Zeltcrs and Z ife of Arabella SluarL 
" Fowler fo Shrewsbury, Oct. 3, 6°4, Lodge'z Ilhtslr«lfi,ns, iii. 97, 
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Council. AI1 that we know of what passed on that 
occasion is that the King assured lier that he would 
have no objection to lier marriage with any subject of 
his.l It may be gathered rioto this that some rumour 
had reached him that she was engaged in negotiations 

to marry a foreigner, and that he was afraid lest after such a mar- 
riage she might be ruade use of by someone who would in ber 
naine lay claire to the crown of England. However this may 
bave been, ber explanations were considered satisfactory. She 
was set at liberty at once, and ilnmediatcly afterwards Jmnes 
showed that he had again received her into favour, by granting 
lier an addition to lier income.  
A few weeks after she had ruade lier peace with the King, 
she gave her heart to young William Seymour. On February  
,r,o. he round his way to lier apartments, and obtained 
eo,,,i from lier own lips the asstlrance of her willingness to 
to narry 
6»,ou. become his wife. The promise which Jamcs had 
given led the happy pair to persuade themseh'es that they 
would meet with no obstruction from him, and they parted with 
the full intention of asking his approval of their marriage, ° U- 
fortunately, ilowevçr, either from an instinctive apprehension 
that he might refuse his consent, or from disinclination to expose 
their happiness so soon to the eyes of the world, they did hot 
at once tell their own story to the King. Twice again they 
met clandestinêly. Two days affer their last lneeting the King 
was in possession of their secret. They were both summoned 
bêfore the Council and examined on the subject. 
Willialn Seymour was perhaps the only nlan in England to 
whom James would have objected as a husband for Arabella.  

 Arabella to the King, [.cllcrs andZif«, il.  14. There can have been 
no suspicion of ber having formed any intention of marrying Seylllour, or 
James would certainly not bave used this language. Pcrhaps the true 
history of her arrest at this tilne is to be round in aletter of 13eecher's 
mentionlng a report vhich had Ieached Paris, that Lerma was desirous of 
marrying ber to a relation of his own.--Beeche to Salisbury, Jan. 2o» 
IGIO, S..P. /'r. 
2 Chamberlain to Winwood, Feb. 3, IVinw. ii. I7. 
 ]3eaulieu to Trumbull, Feb. 15, IUinw. iii. Il 9. VV. Seymour to 
12 
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ttis father, Lord P, eauchamp, as the son of the Earl of I-Iertford 
Reon»«« and of Catherine Grey, inherited from his mother 
J:Lmes's dis- the claims of the Suffolk line. It is true that Lord 
like of the 
marriage. P, eauchamp's eldest son was still alive, but if, as 
actually happened, he should die without children, a plausible 
title to the throne might at any rime be ruade out in behalf of 
his brother William. Since the accession of James, the mar- 
riage of the Earl of Hertford had been pronounced by a con> 
petent tribunal tobe valid, and it might be argued that the Act 
under which the Suffolk family had claimed the Crown was 
passed by a lawful Parliament, whereas the Pu'liament which 
acknowledged the title of James was itself incompetent to 
change the succession, as it had not been SUlmnoued by a lawful 
lZing. Arguments of this kind are never wanting in a political 
crisis, and if Jalnes did hot speedily corne to terres with his 
Parliament, such a crisis might occur at any rime. 
That any political motive was mingled with Seymour's love 
for Arabella is in the highest degree improbable, and itis certain 
that an attempt to change the dynasty would as yet have failed 
to meet with the slightest response in the nation. James, 
however, could hOt divest himself of the notion that there was 
a settled plan to connect the title of the Seymours vith the 
title, such as it was, of Arabella. He did not consider himself 
bound by the words of a promise xvhich he had ruade without 
foreseeing the particular circumstances in which he would be 
called upon to fulfil it, and he forbade the loyers to think any 
further of marriage. Seymour engaged that he would give up 
ail claires to his affianced wife, and it was supposed that the 
wholê matter was at an end. 
For a little more than three months after this scene before 
the Council, Seymour kept lais promise. At last affection 
Wh« prevailed overall other considerations. Towards thê 
,g« end of May,  he had ruade up his mind to fulfil the 
priately 
et«. promise which he had given to Arabella, rather 
than that which he had given to the King. She readily 
the Council, Feb. Io, Letters a,,d Lire o A Sl«tarl, ii. m 3. Seymour's 
letter is incorrectly printed with the date of Feb. 
 l.odney's Declaration, Add. 2]ISS. 46, fol. a6. 
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gave her consent, and they were privately married a few days 
afterwards at Greenwich. 
Earlyin J uly, James heard ofwhat had happened. He was 
indignant at what he considered to be the presumption of the 
-,be: ,a young couple, and it must be acknowledged that the 
h,-r,,.u,,a lady had been singul.trly unfortunate in ber selec- 
co.mmitted 
,,to-. tion of a husband. No other marriage could have 
so infelicitously combined two titles to the English throne. 
James therefore determined to treat the pair as Seymour's 
grandparents had been treated by Elizabeth. Even if \ra- 
bella and ber husband had no treasonable intentio.ns, it was 
impossible to predict vhat claires naight be put forvard by 
thcir children,  ho would inherit whatever rights might be pos- 
sessed by both parents. Undcr the influence of fcar, Jamcs 
became regardless of the misery which he was inflicting. Ara- 
bella was committed to tI:e custody of Sir Thomas 1'arry, at 
Lambeth ; and Seymour was ai once sent to the Tower. 
From hcr place of confinement, ArabeIla used her utmost 
endeavours to more the heart of ber oppressor. It was all in 
vain. She had eaten of the forbidden tree, he said, and he 
meant it tobe inferred that she must take thc consequenccs. 
A_fier a rime Jamcs, having discovcred that she 
She is still held a correspondence with ber husband, deter- 
ordered to 
e,,o,,to mined to make its continuance impossible by re- 
»r,,m. moving her to a distance from London. Durhan. 
was sclected as the place of ber banishlnent, where she was to 
reside under the care of the J3ishop. 
On 3larch  5,  6  , \rabella left Lambeth under the ]3ishop's 
charge. Her health had given way under her sufferings, and 
her weakness was such that it was only with difficulty that the 
party reached Highgate. There she remained for six days, and 
it was not until the 2ist that she was rcmoved as far as Barnet. 
James declared that if he was king of England, she should 
sooner or later go to Durham ; but he gave her permission to 
remain till June x at 13arnet, in order to recruit ber health. 
She remained accordingly for some time under the charge of 
Sir James Crofts, the Bishop having continued his journey to 
the north without her. 
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lï}efore the day appointed for the departure of the prisoner 
she had contrived a scheme by which she hoped to effect her 
Jçr ;gt own escape, as well as her husband's. On June 3 
ç,-on, Urnet. she disguised herself as a man, and left the house 
in which she had been for some weeks, accompanied by a 
gcntleman named Markham. At a little distance they round 
horses waiting for theln at a roadside inn. She was so pale and 
weak that the ostler expressed doubts of the possibility of ber 
reaching London. About six in the evening she arrived at 
Blackwall, where a boat, in which were some of her attendants, 
was in waiting. It was hot till the next morning that the party 
reached I.eigh, where they expectcd to find a French vessel 
which had been engaged to take them on board. Not perceiving 
the signal which the captain of this vessel had agreed to hoist, 
they rowed up to anothcr vesscl Mfich was bound for Berwick, 
and attempted to induce the toaster to change lais course. He 
rcfused to do so, but pointed them to the lrrench ship of which 
they wcre in quest. As soon as they were on board, Arabella's 
attendants, fenrful of pursuit, pcrsuaded the captain to set sail, 
in spite of the remonstrances of tt:e lady herself, who was only 
anxious to wait for her busband. 
lIeanwhile, Seymour had effected his escape without 
difiqculty. Whcn he ar,ived at Leigh, he was disappointed to 
Symo, find that the lrrench vessel bad already sailed. He 
.,,««,, however, persuaded the toaster of a collier to 
e scaph'g to 
Ostend. carry him over to the Continent. The man kept lais 
promise, and landed him safely at Ostend. His vife was less 
fortunate. With her whole heart fixed upon the safety of ber 
a«ll husband, when the vessel in which she was was within 
tk«,r a few mlles of Calais, she caused it to linger on its 
Calais, 
coinse, in hopes of hearing solne tidings of him for 
whose sake she had ventured anmngst so many dangers. Itere, 
vithin sight of the port of safety, the figitives were overtaken 
by a vessel whicb had been despatched from Dorer in pursuit 
of them. Arabella cahnly resigned herself to ber fate. She did 
hot care what became of herself if she could be sure tbat ber 
husband had reached the Continent in safety. 
Arabella was COlnmitted to the Tower. Her reason gave 
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way, and in this nliserable state she died, after an imprison- 
ment of four years. It was not till after her dcath 
tler int- 
prisonment that Seylnour obtained permission to return to Eng- 
nd death, land.l 
A few days aiter Arabella's recapture, the Countess of 
Shrcwsbury was summoned before the Council on the charge 
of having furnished her niece with money, and of 
l'he 
t:«nteor havingbeen an accolnplice in her flight. She boldly 
/Shrewsbury. 
answered that she had done nothing wrong; if the 
Council had any charge to bring against ber, she would be 
ready to defend hcrself ata public trial.  She was committed 
to the Tower for a ycar, and then was brought belote a Com- 
mission appointcd to examine her. She refused to answer ny 
questions, alleging that she had taken a vow to give no evidence, 
and that it was the privilege of the nobility to answer only 
when called upon belote their peers. The judges declred 
that she was bound to answer, and the Comnlission rcported 
tlmt if she were brought into the Star Chamber the fit punish- 
lnent for her contumacy would be imprisonment during 
pleasure, and a fille of 2o, ooo/. This threat, howevcr, was not 
carried into execution, and she was sent back to thc Tower, 
wlaere she rcmained for some years, till she was rel'eased 
in order that she might be present at her husband's deathbed. 
Amongst the cares which awaited James after the dissolu- 
tion was that of providing a new Archbishop of Canterbury. 
,&o. P, ancroft died il Novelnber 6o. Except when 
r,-o,,. _. called on to stand forwards as the champion of the 
Death of" 
mn««t, clergy against the attacks of the House of Comlnons 
or of the judges, the latter years of his life had been passed 
fol" the most part in the unostentatious exercise of the duties 
of lais office. After carryinglais point at Hampton Court, and 
seeing the Nonconforlnist clergy ejected fiom their cures, he 
found occupation enough il, endeavouring to lnake those who 
had submitted nore worthy of the position which they held. 
His efforts were not unattended with success. Itis undeniable 
! Zetters anarZife o_fA. Stuart, il. I I2-246. 
" More to Vinwood, ]'une I$, IFitu,. iii. -"8. Northampton to the 
King, June 9, S./'. Dom. lxiç. 2 3. 
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lhat, within the limits which had been prescribed by the Eliza- 
bethan system, the clergy were advancing under his superin- 
tendence in intelligence and vigour. He succeeded in winning 
over some who by less skilful treatment would have been driven 
into opposition. The unmeasured violence with which he had 
met those whom he looked upon as the confirmed enemies ot 
the Church passed away when he had to deal with men whose 
course was yet doubtful. To such he was always kind, and he 
spared no labour in inducing them to surrender opinions which 
he legarded as erroneous. 
The lnan who was recolnmended by the Bishops as the 
fitting successor of 13ancroft was Launcelot Audrewes, at that 
time llishop of Ely. Of all those whose piety was 
l'xpcca- 
tion that ge rcmarkable in that troubled age, there was none who 
'«-211 be suc- 
teeded by could bear comparison for spotlessness and purity 
Andrewes. of character with the good and gentle Andrewes. 
Going in and out as he did amongst the flivolous and 
grasping courtiers who gathered round the King, he seelned to 
live in a peculiar atmosphere of holiness. James reverenced 
and admired him, and was always pleased to hear hiln preach. 
His life was a devotional testimony against the Roman dogma- 
tisln on the one side and the Puritan dogmatisln on the other. 
He was nota great administrator, nor was he amongst the 
first rank of learned men. But lais revêrence for the past and 
breadth of intelligence gave him a forelnost place in the midst 
of that band with which James was in such deep sympathy, and 
which met the Roman argument from antiquity by a deeper 
and rnore thoughtful study of antiquit)5 and the Puritan argu- 
ment from the Scriptures by an appeal to the iuterpretation 
of the Scriptures by the Church-writers of the early centuries. 
The work done by these men was no slight contribution to 
the progress of human thought. Yet there is no reason to 
regret that Andrewes was hOt appointed to the vacant arch- 
bishopric. Few will be found who still believe with Clarendon 
that his appointment would have turned back the rising tide of 
l'uritanism. What he could do in that direction he did in 
the study and in the pulpit, and work of this kind could as well 
be done in one official p)sition as in another. Tl:e work of 
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repression was not one to which he would have taken kindly, 
and he would have been himself none the better for the change. 
After some delay, James fixed his choice upon George 
Abbot, Bishop of London. I[e had formerly been chaplain to 
,,. the Earl of Dunbar, wholn he had accompanied to 
Semio,,of Scotland in 6o8, where he had been serviceable, 
Abbot by 
the King. probably through his doctrinal agreement with the 
Scottish clergy. In January, 6, Dunbar died, andJamçs 
declared that he would show respect to lais lrernory by pro- 
tIismeHts moting Abbot to the archbishopric. Thoroughly 
imbued with the Calvinistic theology, Abbot had 
ruade it the business of his life to oppose the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of Rome. At the saine rime, he had 
no wish to see any change in the Church of England, and he 
was prepared to defend the authority of the Sovereign in 
ecclesiastical matters, in the maintenance of which he saw the 
stro.ngest bulwark against Popery and heresy. Nor was he 
wanting in other qualities more entitled to respect. His piety 
was deep and real, and his thorough conscientiousness was 
such that it might safely bc predicted that, whatevcr mistakes 
he might make ila his new office, neither fear laor interest 
would induce him to swerve for a moment from hat he con- 
sidered to be the strict line of duty. 
These merits were balanced by faults which would have 
been far more conspicuous than they were, if the managelnent 
of Church affairs had been left more completely in 
and defects. 
his hands than James allowed it tobe. It was ob- 
served of him that he had never had personal experience of 
pastoral duties, and that when, in a6o9, he became a Bishop, 
he had hot been fitted for the exercise of his office by any 
1,ractical knowledge of the difficulties and trials of the parochial 
clergy. It may, however, be fairly questioned whether any 
experience would have given him that knowledge of men and 
things which was required in order to fulfil satisfactorily the 
duties of lais new position. His mind was deficient in breadth 
and geniality, and he never could have acquired the capacity 
for entering into the arguments and feelings of an opponent, 
which is the first requisite for public life. His theolow was 
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the theology of the Puritans, and Puritanism failed to show 
itself toits best advantage till it had bëen filtered through the 
lninds of men who were engaged in the active business of lire. 
In lais hands, if he had been allowed to have lais will, the 
Church of England would have become as one-sided as it 
afterwards became in the hands of lais opponents, l'ractices 
which nany pious Christians loved would bave been rigorously 
proscribed, and doctrines which seemed irrefi'agable to a large 
and growing section of the clergy would bave been ehecked by 
the stern exercise of authority. If he was not allowed to carry 
out lais theory into practice, he unfortunately brought with 
him a temper which boded ill for the prospects of peace. It is 
said that under lais administration the sentences of the High 
Commi.sion acquired a harsher tone, and that lais eagerness to 
repress heresy and vice led ifim far beyond the limits which 
]lancroft had imposed upon hinself in the punishlnent ot 
off endors. 
The new Archbishop, upon taking possession of his see, 
round himself already involved in a quarrel with Coke upon 
Thelqlgh the interminable question of the prohibitions. :A. 
Comi»io certain Sir William Chancey had been charged before 
t.'aurt. 
«h,r'» the High Commission with adultery, and with having 
c,. expelled his wife from his house without providing 
for her tnaintenance. The Cominissioners, after hearing the 
case, ordered him to support lais wife, and to make submission 
for lais offence ; and upon lais refusal to obey, they committed 
him to the l"leet. He applied to the Court of Common Pleas 
for a babeas corpus. The judges unanimously decided that the 
t'ommission had no power to imprison for adultery, and that 
the order to Chancey to find 'a competent maintenance'for 
his wife was too vague to justify a committal. They therefore 
ordered that the prisoner should be set at liberty, though they 
took bail for lais future appearance in order that they might 
bave an opportunity of conferring with the Archbishop belote 
they came to a final decision.  
Upon bearing what had happened, Abbot, who was as little 
inclined as Bancroft had been to submit to any diminution ot 
t Re2L xii. 8z. 
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the privileges of the clergy, appealed to the Council. 1 In con- 
AbUot sequence of this complaint, the judges were sent for, 
ppe.l. to in order that the arguments might be heard on both 
the Cou ncil 
against sides of the question. Coke, in the naine of the 
Coke. judges of the Court of Common Pleas, produced a 
treatise which he had drawn up in support of the doctrine that 
the Commission had no right to fine and imprison excepting in 
cases of heresy and schism. " A few days later, the judges of 
the Common Pleas were sent for separately, and every effort 
was ruade by the Chancellor to shake their resolution, l:inding 
that it was all in vain, the other judges were sent for, who at 
once declared that, in their opinion, Coke and lais colleagues 
were in the right. One more attempt was ruade. The judges 
of the King's Bench, and the Barons of the Exchequer, were 
summoned before the King himself, whilst the judges of the 
Common Pleas were this time excluded rioto the conference. 
Belote this ordeal some of those who were consulted gave way. 
When Coke was at last admitted, he was told that the other 
judges differed rioto him, and that the King would take tare to 
reform the Commission, so as to obviate the objections which 
had been brought against it. Coke answered that he would 
reserve his opinion on the new Commission till he saw it, and 
that, however much he regretted that lais brethren differed in 
opinion rioto himself, he was still more grieved that he had 
hot been allowed to set forth lais views in their presence, a 
The new Commission, in which the jurisdiction in case 
of alimony was omitted, was issued in August. Amongst the 
A ne, names of the Commissioners appeared those of Coke 
Commi.sion and of six others of the jndges, apparently under the 
issued, 
in which the idea that they would be tempted to acknowledge the 
judges re- 
ru t, t, legality of proceedings in which they were themsch-es 
prt. called to take a part. The members of the Court 
were invited to meet at Lmnbeth in order to hear the Com- 
mission read. With the intention of showing that he refusedto 
 Lansd..M'SS. 6o, fol. 4o. 
"- 4 htsl. 324; Co,?. }lISS"., Faus. D., ri. fol. 3-x. Zansct. 
16o, fol. 42. 
 A']'. xii. 8 4. 
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acknowledge its legality until he had heard the terres in which 
it was couched, Coke refused to take his seat until the reading 
of the document was concluded. In this course he was 
followed by the other judges. .As soon as the reading was 
over, they, witl-, one voice, protested against it, as containing 
points which were contrary to the law of England. Upon this, 
Abbot had recourse to a scheme which he had planned as 
being likely to convince even Coke of the advantages wbich the 
country would derive from the maintenance of the Court. He 
ordered two men, who are described as blasphemous heretic:-'., 
tobe introduced, in the expectation that their language would 
be sufficiently alamaing to turn the tide in lais favour. He did 
not know the man with whom he had to deal. In spite of the 
Archbishop's ingenious device, the judges left the room with- 
out having taken their seats in a tribunal which was directed 
to inflict fine and imprisonment beyond the limits which they 
held to be authorised by the law. 
Abbot, however, though flouted by the judges, gained his 
point through the support of the King. He ]ittle knew that he 
was forging a weapon for the lmnds of the man whom, above all 
others, he cordially detested, and who would be certain to use 
it in defence of a system which he himself regarded 
Opposition 
«,««n with the deepest abhorrence. That man was Willialn 
Abbot and 
1..a :,t Laud, then a fellow of St. John's, at Oxford. Abbot 
o,r«-a, had frequently corne into collision with him in the 
University, and had done everything in lais power to throw 
obstacles in the path of one who boldly professed lais adherence 
to a very different system of theology fron tlmt in which he had 
lfimself been trained. 
It was in Laud that the reaction against Cahinism reached 
its cuhninating point. The whole theory and practice of the 
Calvinists circled round the profound conviction that God 
makes Himself known to nmn by entering into a direct com- 
munication with lais spirit. The whole theory and practice of 
their opponents circled round an equally profound conviction 
that God makes Himself known by means of operations external 
' Re]'. xii. 88. The naine of Bancroft is, of course, inserted in this 
report by mistake for that of Abbot. 
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to the individual Christian. Starting fiom this point, they 
wcre ready to ascribe an importance, which appeared to their 
adversaries to be little short of idolatry, to everything which 
could speak to the senses and the imagination. With them 
the place, which in the Calvinistic system was occupied by the 
preaching of the Word, was filled by the sacraments which spoke 
of a reliance upon God which was hot based upon the growth 
of the understanding or the feelings. Men were tobe schooled 
into piety by habitual attendance upon the services of the 
Church. At those services iothing unseemly or disordcrly was 
tobe permitted, by which the mind of the worshippcr might be 
distracted. Uni%rmity of liturgical forms and unifomity of 
ecclesiastical ceremony would impress upon every Englishlnan 
the lessons of devotion which were to sustain him in the midst 
of the distractions of the world. This uniformity was to be 
preserved by the exercise of the authority of the Bishops, who 
were divinely appointed %r its maintenance. The men who 
held these opinions were the leaders in that great controversy 
with the Papal Church which was agitating Europe, and who 
based their argmnents on the writers of the third and fourth 
centuries. It was there that they saw the principles prevailing 
which they had adopted, and it was from thence that they drew 
arguments by which their cause was tobe defended. 
Itis evident that each of these systcms supplied something 
which was hot to be round in the other. At the saine time, if 
was evident that a considerable time must elapse 
The two 
»-« before they would agrce to tolerate one another. 
counter- 
balmce one For solne time to corne, a violent controversy was 
another. 
to be expected : uncharitable accusations would be 
ruade, and fiery words would be flung about from every pulpit 
in the land ; but if the Governlnent would be content to main- 
tain order between the contending parties, no great harm would 
be done. The great body of the laity would refuse to listen to 
the violence of noisy partisans. Something would be Imrned 
from the more moderate on either side. Puritanism, with its 
healthy faith and manly vigour, would long have continued to 
supply the muscle and sinew of English religion, but its narrow 
severity wçuld bave given way before the broader and gentle 
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teaching of the disciples of Hooker and of Andrewes. The 
storm would have been followed by a calm very different flore 
the stagnation of the eîghteenth century. 
If, on the other hand, the Government should determine to 
interfere, and to lend its aid to establish the unchecked supre- 
lng«r « macy ofeither part)', the most disastrous consequences 
(;ovt:rnment would inevitably ensue. Once armed with powers SUflï- 
iterfcrence. 
cient to enforce their own principles upon the whole 
Church of England, that party which was fortunate enough to 
gain the ear of the King would excite a general resistance, and 
bring about a conflict from which the Sovereign himself would 
hardly escape scathless. 
Of those to whom Calvinism was distasteful, Laud was the 
most decided in lais opposition. Of ail men then living, he was 
ç-hr«t the least fitted to be entrusted with political power. 
«L,,a. No less conscientious than Abbot, he vas still more 
riveted to the system which he had adopted. To him the words 
might have been applied which were afterwards used of Robes- 
pierre: "This man will go far, for he believes every word he 
says." His thorough belief in the unbounded efficacy of 
external forms and institutions, combined with lais complete 
ignorance of human nature, would be sufficient to goad to 
anadness any nation which might be subjected to lais control. 
Within the limits which his system allowed him he was ail that 
could be desired. He was ever anxious to do good, and was 
unwearied in his labours for what he considered to be the cause 
of God, of the Church, and of his country. 
The question which brought Laud into collision with the 
Calvinists at Oxford was one which placed the principles of the 
t/is theory contending parties in distinct relief. In his exercise 
ofthe Divine for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity he maintained 
right of 
Episcopacy. hot only that Episcopacy was of Divine origin, but 
that no congregation which was hOt under the government of 
a ]3ishop could be considered to form part of the Church. It 
was objected to him that, in that case, he unchurched the 
whole body of foreign Protestants. 1 I-Ie might have answered, 
 This answer bas, I think, been rnisunderstood by those who reply 
that if Laud's theory was true it was to no purpose to urge that it led to 
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( he had choen, ht Abbo' Beory unchurcBed g. Anehn 
nd g. Bernard  for Abbot would acknowledge no church 
excephg where wht he condured fo be pure doctrine w 
preched. From that thne Laud w regarded as a mere 
by the Clvinist party, Mich was in the majority amongst the 
elder members of the University. This he certainly was not, 
though he looked at many questions from the saine point of 
view as that from which they would be regarded by the 
Catholics. He doubtless found consolation in the support of 
that large number of the younger members of the University 
who shared in his opinions. 
Towards the end of 6o, Abbot's friends were thrown into 
dismay by hearing that Laud was likely to acquire an influential 
Hctd position at Oxford. It was known that Buckeridge, 
i,,t the President of St. John's, was to be appointed fo 
of St. John's. the vacant sec of Rochester, and that he was using 
all his influence with the fellows to induce them to appoint 
Laud as his successor. News of the apprehended danger was 
carried to Abbot, who immediately waited upon Ellesmere, who, 
affer Bancroft's death, had been elected Chancellor of the 
University, and persuaded him to represent to the King the 
danger of allowing a man so deeply tainted with l'opery to 
occupy a post of such importance. Laud, however, round an 
advocate in his patron Neile, the Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and the election was allowed to proceed. On May xo, 
6 , he was chosen President  but as there was some irregu- 
larity in the proceedings, an attempt was ruade to set the 
election aside. The King, whose intervention was asked, 
referred the matter to Bilson, ho, as Bishop of Winchester, 
was the Visitor of the College. Bilson reported that the 
irregularity certainly existed, and suggested that James should 
lake advantage of it to claire the nomination for himsel£ 
James begged him to let him know hether the error in the 
proceedings had been intentionally committed. In the end, he 
sulnmoned the parties before hilnself, and, after an examiua- 
tion which lasted for thrce days, he deciaed that the election 
unpleasant consequences. It was an az«»«nlz«n M ast'dtn. Thc 
consequences were manifestll" false» therefore the theo could not be truc. 
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was to stand good, as there was reason to suppose that the 
mistake had resulted simply froln a misunderstanding of the 
statutes. He refused to take advantage of ]3ilson's suggestion, 
which would, as he said, be a bad exalnple for the future.l 
Abbot was lnore successful in directing the current of the 
King's indignation against the learned Conrad Vorstius, who 
Co.ntroversy had recently been appointed professor of theology 
« I.,,,-, in the University of Leyden. His opinions COl> 
 ith Vors- 
tius. cerning the nature of God= were such as in our own 
days would certainly disqualify him from holding such an 
office in any Christian University. Connected as Holland 
and Englaud then were, in the defence of their common 
religion, there would have been nothing strange if James had 
contented himself with offering a friendly remonstrance to the 
States. Such a course, however, would not have satisfied him. 
I[e threw himself into the quarrel with ail the zeal of a theo- 
logical controversialist. He had on his side Maurice and the 
greater part of the I)utch clergy. On the other hand, the 
statesmen of Holland, and the mercantile aristocracy which 
they represented, were on the side of toleration. Their oppo- 
sition brought down upon their heads a whole torrent of pro- 
tests and invectives from the Royal theologian. It was only 
after a long resistance that the fear of alienating the King 
of England ff-oto their cause induced them to give way, and 
Vorstius was ordered to resign lais professorship. 
Whilst this controversy was still in progress, James round 
an opportunity for the establishment of his reputation for 
,. orthodoxy nearer home. An unfortunate man, 
P,,,rning of named Edward Wightman, was convicted by Bishop 
l.egate an. 
Wightman Neile of holding several distinct heresies. About 
tl-,e saine rime a question arose in London as to what was to 
be done with a man named Bartholomew Legate, who professed 
Arian opinions. I.egate had frequently been brought into the 
presence of James, wlo had finally, upon his confessing that 
 Laud's Dfary. Answer to Lord Say's speech (Laud's ll'orZ.s, iii. 34 ; 
ri. 88). Bilson to the King, June 4, 6. The King fo Bilson June 
and Sept. 23, 6, S. _P. Z)o»t. lxiv. 35, 36; lxvi. 
z ll')wood, iii. 94- 
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he had ceased to pray to Christ for seven years, dr[ven him 
out of his presence. He was then brought belote the Con- 
sistory Court of the Bishop of London, by which he was com- 
mitted to Newgate. Having been released, he had the im- 
prudence to threaten to bring an action against the Court for 
false imprisonment, and he was again arrested, in order to be 
brought once more to trial. 
Unfortuntely, James was in the full flush of his contro- 
versy with Vorstius. It was not to be borne that the heresy 
against which he was contending in tIolland should rear 
head in his own dominions. Elizabeth had burnt twoheretics, 
and why should not he do the saine ? There was, however, 
some doubt as to the legality of the proceedings which were 
contemplated ; and it was necessary to take the opini,»n of at 
least some of the judges. Coke, as was knovn, believed that 
the proposed execut[on was illegal. Abbot was thcrefore 
directed to write to Ellesmere, requesting him to choose some 
of the judges to be consulted on tbe point, and informing him 
tbat the King would not be sorry if Coke were excluded from 
the number.  
It must not, however, be imagined that Coke had any 
scruples on the score of humanity ;--it was with him, like 
everything else, a mere question of ]axv, and he never had the 
slightest doubt that it was perfectly lawful to burn a heretic ; 
but he believed that it was necessary to obtain a conviction in 
the Court of High Commission belote a writ could issue out 
of Chancery for the execution. Hobart and ]acon, together 
with the judges who were consulted, declared that a conviction 
i, the ]ishop's court would be sufficient.  
Upon this it was determined to proceed against Legate in 
the Consistory Court, although even the judges, who held tltt 

I Abbot to Ellesmere, Jan. et and 22, 1612, LgCr[ot l'a;bers, 447- 
- The Act of Elizabeth, it was agreed, abolished all statutes concern- 
ing the burning of heretics. Coke held that, previously to the reign of 
Henry IV., heretics had been burned by Convocation alone, and that the 
judicial powers of Convocation were now vested in the tligh Conmfission. 
The other lawyers held that 13ishops had exercised jurisdiction over heresy 
before the reign of Henry IV., and that they conseq_uently retained those 
VOL. II. K 
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such a course would be legal, thought it advisable to cite the 
t)risoner before the Itigh Commission. The only explanation 
of this decision is that James wished to show that he was able 
to override the opinions of Coke. 
The conviction followed as a matter of course, and the 
writ was issued out of Chancery without remonstrance from 
any quarter. On March 8, x6x2, the wretched man was 
burnt at Smithfield. A few days later, Wightman suffered a 
similar rate at Lichfield. 
It seems strange to us that hot a word was uttered against 
this horrible cruelt}; As we read over the brief contemporary 
notices which have reached us, we look in vain for the slightest 
intimation that the death of these two men was regarded with 
any other feelings than those with which the writers were ac- 
customed to hear of the execution of an ordinary murderer. 
If any remark was ruade, it was in praise of James for the 
devotion wbich he showed to the cause of God. Happily, if 
men of education failed to regard these acts of tyranny in 
their true light, there was a spirit abroad amongst the coin- 
mon people which warned the King that there was nothing to 
be gained by a repetition of the experiment which had been 
tried. When, a few years afterwards, a Spanish Arian was 
convicted of heresy, he was allowed to linger out the rest of 
his life in prison. This was bad enough, but it was at least a 
step in advance. Since the judicial murder of Vïghtman, no 
such atrocity has disgraced the soil of England.  
Not long after the execution of Legate and Wightman, an 
event took place which enabled James to vindicate his character 
for justice. The favour shown to Scotchmen at Court gave 
fise to much ill-feeling amongst Englishmen, who fancied them- 
selves slighted, and this feeling sometimes gave fise to actual 
violence. Amongst those who, on one occasion, took part in 
the festivities at Whitehall, was a gentleman named Hawle.v, a 
powers, though they could no longer make use of lhe .,ct of IIenry IX'. to 
require the sheriff to bur the heretic. It would now be necessary 
obtain a vrit de herelico cctbztrttaro out of Chancery.-- 3 Znst. 39 ; Re.P. 
aii. 56, 93 ; Hale, tleas ofthe Crown, part i. chal). :3o. 
 F, dler v. 48 ; State Trials» ii. '2î,. 
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member of the Temple. Ho gave some slight offence to one 
Q« of the gentlemen ushers, a Scotchman of the name 
t,,een of Maxwell. Maxwell, instead of remonstrating, 
/! ax'well and 
]-'"y- seized him by the ear to drag him out of the palace. 
Next day, ail the Inns of Court were talking over the out- 
rage, and the lnembers came in crowds to Hawley, offering 
to support him in the quarrel. His first step was to send a 
challenge to Maxwell. Here, however, he was stoppe& The 
King, who had heard what had happened, sent for him. Sucl 
was the feeling against the lnanner in which James supported lais 
countrymen, that Hawley purposely kept out of the way, in order 
hOt to receive the message, which would, as he supposed, only 
lcad to lais being subjected to fresh insults at Court. James was 
actually obliged to send for the Benchers of the Temple, and to 
assure them that, if Maxwell were in the wrong, he would give 
him no support. Upon this Hawley came forward, and Maxwell 
was with some difficulty induced to lnake a proper apology. 
A few days before this quarrel occurred, a murdcr was com- 
mitted in London, under circulnstances of no ordinary atrocity. 
About seven years previously, Lord Sanquhar, a 
]Iurder of 
Turner by Scottish baron of the ancient family of Crichton, had 
the order 
of Lord 1ost an eye in playing with a well-known fencing- 
S,qha. toaster of the naine of Turner. Ho fancied that 
the injury had been inflicted by design, or, at least, through 
culpable negligence .; and, from that timc forward, ho bore a 
grudge against Turner for what ho had done. As soon as ho 
recovered froln the effects of the wound, he went into France, 
and whilst ho was there Henry IV., thoughtlessly or nais- 
chievously, asked whether the man who had disfigured him still 
lived. Not long afterwards Sanquhar returned to England de- 
termined to take vengeance for the injury which he had received. 
Ho brooded over lais loss till ho was rcady to become a 
lnurderer, fancying ail the while that ho was only acting in ac. 
cordance with the dictates of the ]aws of honour. For some 
days ho tracked lais victim up and down London in vain. On 
lais return fro'..n a visit to Scotland, ho renewed the search. It 
was at this rime that ho descended a stop lower in his career 
of baseness, tte was aware that ho was well known in White- 
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riJars, where Turner's fencing school was situated, and that, if 
he set upon him in his own bouse, it would be ahnost impossible 
for him to escape detection. He therefore agreed with two of 
his countrymen to play the part of the assassin in his place. He 
himself went to France, in order to be out of the reach of the 
!aw, when the deed was done. For some time he waited for 
the news in vain. Either the two men had never intended to 
execute his orders, or their hearts failed them when the time 
came. When Sanquhar came back to London once more, 
"['urner was still alive and well. This rime, two of his own 
servants, Gray and Carlisle, undertook to accomplish the villany. 
But Gray's heart failed him, and he fled away, intending to 
take refuge from his toaster in Sweden. Upon this Carlisle 
assured Sanquhar that he should not be disappointed, as he 
was himself ready to carry the project into execution. He 
accordingly took with him a friend, named Irwin, and going at 
once to Turner's bouse, shot him dead with a pistol. Carlisle 
succeeded in escaping to Scotland, but his accomplice was 
taken. Irwin was examined, and gave reason to be!ieve that 
Sanquhar was, in some way or another, implicated in the deed 
The suspicions against him were strengthened by the fact 
that he had been keeping out of sight for three or four days. 
The King took the matter up warmll, , and issued a proclama- 
tion offering a reward for his apprehension, as well as for that 
of Carlisle. Before the proclamation appeared, Sanquhar 
surrendered himself to the Archbishop at Lambeth. He pro- 
tested his innocence, and apparently thought that he might 
escape punishment as he had had no direct dealings with Irwin, 
and the only witnesses who could speak of his guilt from per- 
sonal knowledge had ruade their escape. In this hope he was 
doomed to disappointment. Gray was intercepted at Harwich 
as he was going on board ship, and ruade such revelations as 
were sufficient to drive Sanquhar to a full confession of his 
guilt. Carlisle was afterwards taken in Scotland, and brought 
up to London. ]3oth he and Irwin were convicted ithout 
difficulty, and were immediately executed. 
On June 27, Sanquhar was indicted in the Court of King's 
13ench, for procuring the murder of the unfortunate Turner. 
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He pleaded guilty, acknowledging in general terres that he 
"ri.à had acted wrongly; but it was evident that he still 
.ti,, « bclieved that he was justified in what he had done, at 
anquhar. 
least by the laws of honour. He concluded his con- 
fession by asking for mercy. James was hot inclined to interfere 
with the sentence of the law. Sanquhar, though a Scotchman, 
was not ont of his favourites, and there was no motive, in this 
case, to pervert his sense of justice. "l'iae wretched man was 
rccordingly left to his rate. On the morning of the gth he 
was hanged in front of the great gare of Westminster Hall. 
Before lais execution he expressed his sorrow for lais crime, and 
ended by declaring that lac died in the faith of the Roman 
_'.atholic Church. It is characteristic of the rime that the 
compassion of the bystanders, which had been moved by lais 
acknowledgment of his offence, visibly abated when this last 
statement was made. 1 

 Sta[e Trials, ii. 743- Chamberlain to Carleton» Ma O, o, .lul)" 3» 
Curl and 'mcs» i. 166 179. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FOREIGN AI. LIAlq CES. 

Ir is impossible to track out with any certainty the policyof 
Salisbury either in domestic or foreign affairs. Not merely had 
he often to affect an unreal acquiescence in James's opinions, 
but he seems, in ortier that he might keep himself in the current 
of political influence, frequently to have marie a show of for- 
warding schemes of which he disapproved. Yet there is a strong 
,6,« probability that he hoped to make the English inter- 
s.n»b,rr vention in Juliers the basis of a fresh departure in 
and the anti- 
Spanish foreign policy, and to place England at the head of 
alliance, ail alliance which, without assuming a provocative 
attitude, should at le]st oppose a barrier to that Spanish aggres- 
sion which, since the murder of Henry l's'., had once more 
become a positive danger to :Europe. 
It was in this spirit that he had warmly supported the union 
-ith France, and that as soon as tlus was assured, he turned 
"rb« «»« « his attention to those grievances of the English mer- 
the English chants in Spain which in 6o7 had moved the com- 
merchanl, 
il sp, passion of the House of Çommons, and which were 
still substantially unredressed. Crnwallis, indeed, had been 
most active in pressing these claires upon the attention of the 
Spanish Gorernment, and had at his own expense 
,69. employed advocates to maintain them in the courts 
of law. When he returned to England in 6o9, he left behind 
him his secretary, Cottington, who was to act as agent for the 
King of England until the appointment of another ambassador. 
Cottington took up the cases immediately, and left no store 
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unturned to obtain justice.  At last, on December i, i6o 9, a 
iudgment was given in the case of the 'Trial.' The vessel was 
to be restored to its owners, but nothing was said about the 
value of the merchandise, or about reparation for the inhumarl 
treatment inflicted upon the crew. Nor was it easy to obtaia 
restitution even of the vessel itself. The Duke of Feria, who 
had been Viceroy of Sicily when the seizure was effected, was 
dead, and lais son, who had succeeded to his title, was far too 
6o. powerful a personage to pay any attention to the sen- 
tence of an ordinary court. Cottington complained 
that, in spire of all his efforts, nothing was done. At last, three 
days after the signature of the treaty with France,  Salisbury 
wrote to him, ordering him to present his colnplaints formally 
before the Spanish Govermnent, and to intilnate that if justice 
vere still denied, he was directed to return home at once, to 
give an account of the treatment to which English subjects were 
exposed. 
The effect of this was immediate. He was told indeed 
that, in the case of the ' Trial,' nothing could be done for the 
««t« present, as the Duke of Feria was in France, and it 
cottington's was necessary to wait for his return. Orders were, how- 
t.,«« ever, placed in his hands, commanding the various 
tribunals to proceed expeditiously in the other cases of which 
he complained. These orders he received on October zo, and 
on April x o in the following year a he was able to 
xSxx. 
report hot only that he had at last obtained several 
decisions in favour of the merchants, but that those decisions 
had actually been carried into effect. There were, however, 
important cases still remaining undecided, and these were left 
to the advocacy of Sir John Digby, who was to go out as 
alnbassador in the course of the summer of i6 1. 
Whilst Salisbury was thus extending his protection to 
Englishmen whose interests were menaced by Spain, he did 
hot neglect the wider political aspect of the situation. It was 
 The despatches in the 5". /'. are full of details on this subject. 
= Salisbury to Cottington, Aug. 2, S. l: .S/s. The treaty was slgned 
on the 19th. See p. 
 Cttington to Salisbury, April I% S. /. Sa/,. 
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his anxious wish that the alliance with the enemies of the House 
a'hVr;,ç«ss of Austria might be strengthened by the marriages 
liab«a. of the King's children.  The Lady Elizabeth had 
grown up far from the frivolities and dissipations of the Court, 
at Combe Abbey, under the watchful care of Lord and I.ady 
Harrington. No better school could bave been round for ber 
flaan a country house, presided over by a toaster and mistress 
who gained the respect and the love of ail who knew them. 
From them she learned the religion, free from fanaticism or 
superstition, which was at no distant date to support ber under 
no ordinary trials. In the spring of x6t, she had hot com- 
I, leted her lifteenth year, but she was already noted for a grace 
and discretion beyond her years. She was the darling of iaer 
brother Henry, and she won golden opinions from young and 
old at ber father's court, to which she was now transferred.  
¥ouug as she was, proposais had already been ruade for ber 
hand. Since the plan for marrying ber to the Prince of Pied- 
mont had been wrecked on the Pope's refusal to countenance 
it, ber hand had been demanded for the yomhful heir to the 
throne of Sweden, who was afterwards to be so well known ,as 
the great Gustavus Adolphus. James, however, had refused 
to countenance an alliance with an enemy of his brother-in-law 
the King of Denmark, and it was hot till the beginning of 
x6t that an offer was ruade which James thought worthy of 
being taken into consideration. 
The Elector Palatine, to whose leadership the Protestant 
Union owed its existence, had died in the previous year, leavin8 
his son, Frederick V., a minor. Not long before his 
lroposed 
nmrriage death, the old Elector had ruade advances to the 
with the 
l':lector English Court, with a view of obtaining the hand of 
Palatine. Elizabeth for lais heir. They had been hot unfavour- 
ably received, but they do hot appear to bave assumed the 
form of a definite proposal. The idea was taken up, after the 
death of the Elector, by his widow, daughter of the great 
 Elizabeth was now again James's only daughtcr. The two children, 
lIary and Sophia, who had been born after his accession to the Ènglish 
i.hrone, had both died in their infancy. 
" Green, Irincesses of JEnglamt, wl. v. 
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William of Orange, and by her brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Bouillon, one of the leaders of the French l'rotestants. In 
January 6 , Bouillon met Edmondes at Paris, and sounded 
him as to the reception which the proposal of such an alliance 
would find in England. Edmondes, on applying for instruc- 
tions, was told to answer that .lames regarded the marriage with 
a favourable eye, but that he could hot give a decided answer 
till a formal demand had been ruade.  The Electress, on hear- 
ing this, declared herself well satisfied, but said that she could 
not send a regular proposal till she had secured the conscnt of 
the three guardians of her son, Count i%Iaurice, the t'rince of 
Auhalt, and Count .lohn of Nassau.  
This reply must have reached London about the end of_April. 
About a lnonth before another application for Elizabeth's hand 
had been ruade on behalf of the Prince of Piedmont 
The Duke 
« s-.oy by the Savoyard ambassador, the Count of Cartignana. 
proposes a 
,,, ma- On inquiry, it appeared that he had only authority to 
,ia.g. treat on condition that another marriage should be 
effected between the Prince of Wales and his master's daughter, 
and that even on those terres he was not at liberty to promise 
to the Princess Elizabeth the free exercise of her religion. It 
is probable that the Duke knew that in no other way would 
Paul V. be induced to give permission to the marriage. 
It is in the highest degree probable that, if Salisbury could 
have had his way, Cartignana would have been dismissed with 
a polite but decided refusal. ]3ut tlae Lord '/'reasurer had to 
reckon with that party at the English Court which was headed 
by Northampton, and which, believing that a restoration of 
Catholicism would be the safest bulwark against democratic 
Puritanism, hoped to effect its object by providing the Prince 
of Wales with a Catholic wife. Yct if Salisbury was unable 
entirely to break off the negotiation, he was strong enough to 
throw almost insuperable difficulties in its way. Cartignana, 
who was returning to Turin, was told that no overture could 
be ruade on the subject of the prince's marriage, and that as to 
 The Council to Edmondes, Feb. 7. Edmondes to Salisbury, Ja.n 
$. I'. Fratce. 
-" Edmondes to Salisbury, April z4, ibid. 
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the Princess, she would never marry without the free exercise 
of her religion. The King, said Salisbury, would not so 
abandon her to make her Queen of the world.  
In Northampton's dream of a Catholic restoration James 
assuredly had no part. IIis own dream was nobler, if it was quite 
j.,,,cs's as impracticable. He wished to put an end to religious 
v,ws, warfare, and to persuade the Catholic powers and the 
Protestant powers of the Continent that it was for their rem in- 
tercst to abstain from lnutual aggression. Why should hOt he 
and lais family be the centre round which this new league of peace 
should form itself? Why should hOt one at leastof lais children 
bc united in marriage bonds with a Catholic? The difference 
of religion ought to prove no hindrance, if mutual respect kept 
those united who were disunited by creed. The arrangement 
by which a Catholic bride was to be provided for the future 
King of England would be especially satisfactory if a princess 
could be found whose dowry would be large enough to be 
employed in the payment of ber father-in-law's debts. Scarcely 
had Cartignana left England when James's hopes 
A Spanish 
lnfanta were cncouraged by a far more brilliant proposal than 
cffcrcd. 
that which the Savoyard envoy had it in his power 
to make. The Spanish ambassador, Alonzo de Velasco, de- 
clared that if the king would demand for his son the hand of 
the Infanta Arme, the proposal would hot meet with a refusal 
at Madrid. Whatever Salisbury may have thought of the offer, 
James could hot bring himsclf to suspect that the Spaniards 

igby 
ordered to 
ask for the 
lnfanta. 
willing to 
'The Spanish 
I ;overument 
draws back. 
as soon as he saw him, began to make excuses. 

lnerely wanted to amuse him, = and directed .Digby 
to demand the Infanta on his arrival at Madrid, if he 
round that the Spaniards were in earnest, and were 
agree to reasonable conditions. 
When Digby arrived, in June, he round that the 
Spanish Governlnent was by no lneans anxious for 
the alliance. Philip passed Digby on to Lerma, who, 
He said that, 

' Salisbury to Winwood, April 3, l)nv, iii. 
Paul V. No,,. 0, I612, Vamat 7"ramcrif, ts, '.0. 
Dec. 9, 
 ]gby to the King, June 4, 63, S. I'. Sain. 

Sir R. Dudley to 
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although he should be glad if such a marriage could take 
place, the difference of religion was an obstacle which could 
only be removed by the Pope ; and that if the King thought 
that lais daughter would be drawn away from her faith, he would 
not consent to see ber married to a heretic, if it were to save 
his kingdom. 1 In spite of these obstacles, however, the matter 
siaould be taken into consideration, and in due time an answer 
should be given. The fact was, as Digby soon learned, that 
the Queen-Regent of France had proposed that the double 
marriage, to which she had been unable to obtain ber husband's 
consent, should now take place ; and that the Spaniards rigbtly 
judged that an alliance with a Catholic sovereign was more 
likely to prove lasting than one with Protestant England. Some 
weeks later, Digby was informed that the ambassador in 
England had exceeded his instructions, and that the Infanta 
Arme was to become the wife of the young King of France. 
If, however, the Prince of Wales would be content with her 
sister Maria, Spain would be ready to negotiate on the subject. 
In reporting this conversation, Digby begged the King to give 
up all thought of a Spanish match for the Prince. The Infanta 
Maria, he told him, was a mere child, hOt yet six years of 
age, and it was certain that the Spaniards were only desirous of 
playing upon lais credulity.  
Salisbury was delighted with the turn matters had taken. 
The Prince, he said, could find roses elsewhere ; he need not 
trouble hiluself about this Spanish olive, a James, perhaps 
ashamed of having been deceived so thoroughly, was only 
anxious to let the matter drop. lut his desire for a Catholic 
daughter-in-law had hot died awa,, and Northampton was 
not likely to be slack in arguments in favour of such a plan. 
Salisbury, however, resolved that if there was to be a Catholic 
Princess of Wales it should be one of his own choosing. 
Before the end of October he sent for Lotto, the agent of 

t Digby to--, Birch, Life of H«n,y Prince of lf'al«s, 530. Instruc. 
tions to Digby, Ap,il 7, I6II ; Digby to Salisbury June I8, I6I» 
«. '. s. 
"-' Digby to the King, Aug. 9, 16  t, S. Z'. Sp. 
s Salisbury to Winwoodæ Sel,t. 5, IITnw. iii. 29o. 
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the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and asked him to enquire whether 
his toaster would give one of his sisters to the Prince. 
October. 
Salisb,ry The agent said something about the question of re- 
l'roposes a 
 r,,s«=, ligion. "If ),ou want," replied Salisbury, "to change 
l,,-i,,çss, the religion of the reahn, we will never consent, but 
if t'ou only wish that the Princess shall bave the exercise of 
her own religion, we shall easily agree." He added that, as 
Treasurer, he had another point to mention, tte wished to 
knov what portion the Grand Dukes of Tuscany were accus- 
tomed to give. 
Whilst Salisbury's message was on the way to Florence, 
Cartignana reappeared in England with instructions to ask for 
November. the l'rincess Eizabeth alone. Salisbury threw all lais 
The Savoy- 
.,a m,i.g weight into the scale against him, and James inclined 
j«ct«a. to follow Salisbury's advice. "O;hen, in December, 
James con- 
s:nts to lb« he ]earned that the Electress had obtained the con- 
marriage of 
hls daughter sent Of her son's guardians to lais marriage with the 
,,-i,  English Princess, he gave up ail thought of marrying 
]".lector 
l',t,tin« his daughter to the Prince of Piedmont. Cartignana 
returned home complaining of the indignity put upon lais toaster 
by the preference shown to a German elector.  
To show that something more than a merely family alliance 
was intended, James directed Winwood to attend a 
March 8 
,,. meeting which was held by the German Protestants 
Treaty of 
.-,ni.,n«,,-i, at Wesel in the beginning of 6, and to assent to 
the Union. 
a treaty, by which the King of England and the 
Princes ofthe Union agreed upon the succours vhich they were 

 Lotto adds, in wrlting to hls toaster, that there had been a lalk of find- 
ing a Protestant wife for the Prince, ' ma dcgli Inglesi et occulti Cattolici, 
che ve ne sono perd molti, affirmano tutti, che se il signor Principe 
piglia una moglie heretica, che loro sono spediti per sempre, et che mai più 
quel Rcgno non tornerà Cattolico, che per cssere stato non è lnolto 
Cattolichissimo. Sperebbcno con l'introduzione d'ana Regina Cattolica 
di poter forse tornare al lor primiero stato.'--Abstract from Lotto's de- 
spatches, Oct.  t, Oct. 5, st, Roman -anscrils, . O. 
I 1 OVo 41 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. I3; ottrtatza r 7ïmes, i. I44; 7ïd- 
ingsfrom »gla»d, Dec., S. J. ]9oto., lxvii.  8. Edmondes to Salisbury, 
I)ec. z ; Salisbury fo Edmondes, Dec. z6, S. /. 'ance. 
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mutually to afford to one another in case of need.t The envoys 
who brought tlfis treaty to England for ratification were ena 
powered to make a fonnal delnand for the hand of Elizabeth, 
and on May 16, the lnarriage contract was signed. 2 
The treaty was perhaps the more acceptable to James 
because the Spanish Government had latcly been compelled to 
unluask its views. Ail through the spring, Digby had 
C«;nt;nued 
«rrs or been from time to time charged with lnessages to his 
Spain. 
toaster to the effect that Philip would gladly agree to 
give lais younger daughter to the Prince, if only matters of rc- 
ligion could be accolnmodated. When Lerma was askcd what 
was meant by accommodating lnatters of rcligion, ho coolly 
rcplied that Philip cxpected that the Prince of Wales shoultl 
become a Catholic. 
For some time at least no more was heard of a Spanish 
narriage. No one would have rejoiced lnore than Salisbury at 
tle failure of the negotiation with Spain, Colnbined vith the 
success of the negotiation with the Elector Palatine. He was no 
ty. longer capable of joy or sorrow. His health had long 
Salisbury's been faihng. Though he had not completed hls forty- 
death, 
ninth ycar he was prematurely old. In Decernber, 
6ii, he had an attack of rheulnatism in lus right arm. To- 
wards the end of the month, it had almost entirely 
6. passed away.  A few weeks later he was seized ith 
an ague, which was accompanied by sylnptOlnS wlfich indicated 
that lais whole system was breaking up.  From this condition he 
rallied, and it was supposed that the danger was at an cnd. In 
the second week in March he was able to walk in his garden 
and began to apply himself to the business of his office. A few 
days later it was given out that he was completely recovcred, 
and that his illness had nevcr been serious.  The change did 

t March 28. j,mo; xvi. 714 . 
- Zbid. xvi. 722. 
s Chamberlain to Carleton, Dec. 4 and 18, ColII' and Tim«s, i. 151. 
 More to Winwood, Jan. 25 and Feb. I7, l.ïlt,, iii. 33 I, 337. 
n Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 26, Match II and 2I {Cottl't 
_7"lines, i. 135, 137 ; S. 9. 1)oto. lxviii. 78). IIere, as in several instances, 
the editor of the valuable collection publibhed as the Co«rt 
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hOt last long. The physicians were unable to discover the 
nature of the disorder which was again settling upon him. To- 
'ards the end of April, he ruade up his mind to try the Bath 
waters, though he was told that the place would only prove 
mjurious to him. He was anxious tobe quiet, and to lose sight 
of the men who, as he well knew, were only waiting for his 
death to scramble for lais offices. Before he went, he twice 
dragged himself to the council table, and on each occasion 
spoke for no less than two hours. 1 He remained at Bath for 
sixteen days. At first he revived a little, but afterwards he 
rapidly grew worse. His mind was troubled by the remem- 
]»rance of the plotters in London, and he could hot test satisfied 
without making one nlore effort to show them that he wa» still 
alive. In this determination he was strengthened by his dislike 
of what he called the suffocating sulphurous air of Bath. Sum 
moning the last remains of his strength, he set out for London. 
He never accomplished lais journey. On May 24 he breathed 
his last at the parsonage-house at Marlborough. 2 
When the dying statesman left Bath, his steps had been 
hastened by a desire to show hirnself once more in London, to 
the discolnfiture of his rivals. Before he reached Marlborough, 
all such thoughts seemed to have leff hirn for ever. If he ex- 
pressed any anxiety, it was that his children might lire virtuous 
and religious lires. When he spoke of himself, his words were 
those of a man who had been too much occupied with the 
affairs of life to know much about theological questions. What- 
ever his faults were, and they were many, he had in the main 
striven to do his duty to his country. Whatever may be the 
truth concerning the dark intrigues with the Spanish ambas- 
sador, or concerning those more private vices with which ru- 
mour delighted to blacken lais faine, to ail appearance, at least, 
he died as one who was aware of having committed many faults, 

yam«s L, bas misplaced the letters, having forgotten to alter the date 
vith the change in the commencement of the year. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Match 25, Court and imes, i. 162, April 
9, & P. Ixviii. o 4. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, May 27, Caurt and irtes» i. I68 ; Finett 
fo Trumbull, May 28, Iii)m,. iii. 367. 
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but who was ignorant of any deed which might weigh down bis 
conscience in the hour of death, and who had kept the sim- 
plicity of his faitn intact. The victories and the defeats of the 
world were all forgotten now. Quiêtly and calmly the last of 
the Elizabethan statesmen went to lais rest. 1 
The news of the Treasurer's death was received in London 
with satisfaction. The heartless Northampton and his followers 
fancied that the time was n.ow corne when they might 
Unpopu- 
larity of rule England unchecked, and might divide the spoils 
s,lisbuw, of office amongst themselves. Bacon beliêved that 
a free field would now at last be open for the exercise of lais 
talents, and for the reforms upon which he had meditated so 
long. James had long been weary of the yoke, and was by no 
means sorry to be rid of lais monitor. Nor was it only at Court 
that the dead man's naine was regarded with aversion. The 
popular party, which was daily growing in strength, looked upon 
him as the author of the hated impositions. Many who cared 
little about politics, only knew him as the great man xho had 
kept the reins of governlnent in his own bands, and who him- 
self was rich whilst the Exchequer was lying empty. Other 
causes have ruade posterity unjust to his memory. The system 
of government which he upheld was deservedly doomed, and 
when it had passed away, it was hard to believe that anyone 
could innocently bave taken part in practices which a later age 
condemned as oppressive and injurious to the welfare of the 
nation. It was still barder to imagine that the man who suc- 
eeeded, whilst Essex and Raleigh, Northumbedand and Bacon 
failed, could have prospered except by the most unscrupulous 
treachery. 
Salisbury's want of sympathy with the foremost lnen of lais 
own generation prevented hiln from attracting round him the 
c,»»of rising talent of the next. He founded no political 
lais failme, school ; he left behind him no watchword by which 
the leaders in the great conflict which was so soon to break out 
could arouse the flagging energies of their followers ; he threw 
no light upon the questions which were for such a length or 

Observations of Mr. John 13owles, Peck's Desiderata Cttr[êra 2o 5. 
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rime to agitate the minds of lais countrymen ; he stood alone 
whilst he lived, and when he died there were few to mourn hs 
loss. 
13acon spoke truly of Salisbury when he told the King that he 
was fit to prevent affairs from growing worse, though he was not 
fit to make them better. James, in lais reply, let it be known that 
he thought that Salisbury had 12iled ira preventing lais affairs 
from growing worse.  "Fhe charge was truc, but it was not alto. 
ether truc that the fault lay at Salisbury's door. It was James, 
whose extravagance had driven the Treasurer to the necessity 
of laying the impositions which raised such ill-feeling between 
the nation and the Crown; and if Salisbury failed to give his 
support to the wider ecclesiastical policy of the House of Com- 
lnons, lais mistake in this respect was shared by James. 
Of Salisbury's unwearied industry it is unnecessary to speak. 
His presence at the Treasury breathed at once a new spirit 
into the financial administration. Nothing was too small to 
escape him. He succeeded without difficulty in raising the 
revenue to an amount which would have filled Elizabeth with 
admiration, though it was all too little for her successor, z All 
the while he was carrying on the business of Secretary, which 
he continued to hold, and directing the course of foreign and 
domestic policy. 
Of his foreign policy it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
speak with certainty. It is probable that if he had been left to 
himself he would have advocated a general policy of distrust 
towards Spain, and a cautious alliance with the Dutch Republic. 
But he was not lais own toaster. James's fantastic views on the 
possibility of obtaining the concurrence of all sorts of persons 
by the simple expression of honest opinion, had nowhere greater 
scope than in the direction of his foreign relations. Salisbury 

 Zctlcrs aud Zi[e, iv. 78, note I. 
e A good sketch of what he effected in this office will be found in 
Sir Walter Cope's Apology, printed in Gutch's Coll«clan«a C«riosa, i.  r9. 
IvIr. Spedding (Bacon's Zctters amt Lift, iv. 76) says that the total result 
of Salisbury's financial administration appears to have been the halving of 
the debt, at the cost of almost doubling the deficiency. Eut the former 
was the result of his own labour ; over the latter he had but little control, 
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had not to guide, but sometimes to influence, oflen merely to 
follow. He had to advocate schemes whici he detested, and 
to co-operate with persons whom he disliked. It is probable 
that, ifwe knew all, these considerations would be round to SUplfly 
the key to the riddle of his seemingly cordial relations with 
thampton, and of the friendly footing upon which, by the accept- 
ance of large su .ris of money, he stood with successive Spanish 
ambassadors. There can be little doubt that his latest achieve- 
ment, the alliance with the Elector Palatine, was all his own,  nd 
that it fairly represents the policy to which, if he had had froc 
course, he would bave addicted himself in by-past years. 
However ably the late Treasurer discharged the duties of 
lais place, it could hardly be expected that the aspirants for 
office could look on with satisfaction whilst he engrossed the 
whole work and credit of government. It remained to be seen 
whether those who were so eager to occupy his seat would be 
able to imitate his wisdom. 
It was generally expected that the white staff of the laie 
Lord Treasurer would be placed in the hands of Northampton ; 
but Northampton was by no means eager, at such a 
The Trea- 
sury put.in time, to take upon himself the responsibilities of the 
«o,,m,_,o. office. The Treasury was therefore entrusted to the 
charge of Cmmissioners. Their names were hOt likely to 
inspire confidence in their skill. The only man amongst them 
who had any practical acquaintance vith finance was Sir Julius 
Coesar, the Cancel[or of the Exchequer, and even he had no 
abilities above those which might be possessed by any cxpe- 
rienced clerk. The high-sounding names of the Earls of 
Northampton, Suffolk, and Worcester, and of Lords Zouch and 
Wotton, only served to fill up the list.  
Far more eagerness was shown to obtain the Secretaryship, 
which did not entail the labour of watching over an empty 
Candidates Exchequer. The post was coveted by a large tlUll- 
,hS««- ber of persons, each of whom imagined that he had 
tarysh;p, the best claire to succeed to the deceased stateslnan. 
Alnongst them was one, who if James conld have been bold 
Chamberlain to Carleton, June 17, Cour; and Y'im«s l. 173. Lord 
XV,»tton was a brother of Sir lient)'. 
VOL. IL L 
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enough te: accept him as an adviser, and humble enough to 
submit to his teaching, might have ruade the course of his reign 
different ffom what it was. ]3acon offered to forsake the law 
and to devote himself to the task of reconciling the King with 
his Parliament.  James, however, was in no hurry to meet his 
Parliament again, and had a very insufficient perception of the 
necessity of changing his mode of government if he was to 
avoid disaster. ]3acon was therefore passed over in silence. 
Gradua|ly, however, the numbers of those who had any chance 
of obtaining the object of their desires diminished ; and at last 
it was rumoured among the courtiers that the choice ]ay be- 
tween Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Thomas Lake, and Sir Henry 
Neviile.  
Sir Henry Wotton was supported by the influence of the 
Queen, and at first even by that of the Prince of Wales. He 
s; ny was looked upon as a man likely to walk in the path 
"Wotton. which had been traced out by Salisbury. It was 
reported that belote his death Salisbury had intended to resign 
the Secretaryship in his favour. He was a man of integrity and 
ability, and had won the regard of James as well by his reputa- 
tion for learning as by a service which he had rendered him 
belote his accession to the English throne. There was some- 
thing in him of that steadiness and solidity of character for 
which Salisbury had been distinguished, but it is hardly likely 
that he would have succeeded as a statesman. Even if he had 
been naturally qualified to act as the guide of a nation which 
requires in its leaders sympathy with its noblest aspirations, his 
long absence from lais native land was sufficient to create a wide 
gulf between himself and lais fellow-countrymen. Since he had 
completed his education, he had spent the greater part of his 
life in Italy, at first by choice, and latte."ly as Ambassador at 
Venice. The opposition which had been aroused by nine years 
of unpopular government round no echo in lais breast. He had 
only heard of the errors of lais Sovereign through the medium of 
a distant correspondence. If he had learned in Italy to be toler- 
an of differences of opinion, he had also learned to think 
 Bacon to the King, .ellcrs atdZi_/e, iv. 
* Chamberlain to Carleton, June  Cour! ml Tintcs, 
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ith indifference of that great cause of Irotestantism in which 
EngLtnd was sure for a long rime to corne to feel the deepest 
interest.: 
Sir Thomas Lake was a man of a very different character. 
He had no prctensions tobe anything more than a diligent 
sit Th,,,.s and ready official. No scheme of policy, domestic or 
L-k« foreign, was ever connected with lais name. Of the 
three rivals he is the only one of whom we hear that he offered 
a bribe to obtain the post which he coveted. His promotiou 
would hardly bave given pleasure to anyone, excepting perhaps 
to Northampton. 
The candidate xvhose selection xvould have given most satis- 
faction to the nation w.xs undoubtedly Sir Henry Nevillc. IiI 
.;, vr«,y the reign of Elizabeth, he had served with crcdit as 
]Neville. Ambassador at l'aris. He was in London at the 
time when Essex was plamxing lais foolish and unprincipled 
rcbellion, and had unfortunately been ruade acquainted with 
a portion at least of the schemcs of the conspirators. There 
xvas no reason to suppose that he sympathiscd with them in 
the slightest degree ; but either from thoughtlcssness, or flore 
regard for his informants, he omitted to givc information to the 
(;overnment of what he had heard. As this anaounted to mis- 
l,rision of treason, he was conamitted to the Tower, flore which 
he was only released at the accession of James, in company 
with Southampton and the other conspirators who had escaped 
the scaffold. In the Parliament which met in the following 
year he sat for ]3erkshire, and although he refrained flore taking 
any prominent part in opposition to the Government, there was 
never any doubt that his sympathies were with the popular 
party. A little belote the end of the first session of 6xo, he 
took an opportunity of stating to the King, in the pIainest 
possible terres, what the demands of that party were, and of 
pressing upon him the necessity of giving way. It is evident 
that the elevation of such a man to the secretaryship would 

* The manifest dislike whlch he felt for his embassy to HolIand in 
64-5 is enough to show how he fer in this marrer. ,Yinwood would 
never bave begged to be removed to Italy or Spain. I bave taken my 
view of Wotton from his voluminous tmpubli.hel correspondence in the 
l(ecord Office. 
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bave been equivalent to a declaration on the part of the King 
that he was willing to retrace his steps, and in future to govern 
in accordance with the wishes of the House of Commons. The 
lnembers of the last Parliament who happened to be in London, 
came flocking round their candidate. Southampton came up 
from the country, hoping that the time was now corne when the 
friends of Essex might be admitted to power, and did ail he 
could to forward Neville's prospects. 
Even if James had been otherwise dispcsed to look upon 
Neville with favour, ail this would have been sufficient to move 
j.,«s ae- his jealousy. Although, from some unexplained 
,«mi,s,o motive, Rochester gave his support to the popular 
be his own 
eetaw. candidate, the King at once declared against him, 
saying that he would bave no secretary imposed upon.him by 
Parliament. He let it be known that he had no thought, for 
lhe present at least, of making an appointment at ail. He 
imagined that he was perfectly capable of acting as his own 
secretary, and of directing the complicated machinery of the 
domestic and foreign policy of the Government himself. Lake 
would be sufficiently capable of receiving and sending out the 
despatches and other necessary documents. If he needed any 
assistance beyond this, Rochester, whom he had recently raised 
to the dignity of a Privy Councillor, would be with him. To 
James it was a recommendation that Rochester had no real 
knowledge of public business. He wanted an instrument, not 
a statesman. In the saine spirit he chose the Sir Gêorge 
Carew, who had been Ambassador in France, to be lIaster of 
the Court of Wards, apparently on the principle that a candi- 
date who was in no way distinguished mnongst his contempo- 
raries was more likely, than an abler man would be, to submit 
to the bidding of his Sovereign. 
It would have been strange if the attitude assumed 
6t3. 
Relations by the English Government during the last months 
hetween 
:,g,,a of Salisbury's life had not ruade a difference in its 
--,,d S»ai,. relations with the Court of Spain. As long as there 
had been any hope that the overtures of that Court would 
 Chamberlain to Crleton, June I! and I7, July 2, Gmrl ami Time, 
i. 7, 73, 179. 
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meet with a favourable reception in England, Digby had round 
that the ministers of Philip III. were not indisposed to redress 
the grievanc.es of which he xvas instructed to complain. As 
soon as he could obtain a hearing, he presented a 
The mer- 
chants' memorial, in which the wrongs done to the English 
wivances, merchants were set down in detail,  and he threatened 
the Spaniards with the severe displeasure of his toaster if justice 
were hot donc. He was met vith abundant promises 
I)ec., .6 *. 
of compliance, and orders were immediatey given 
tiret fiae cases should be brought fo a speedy decision. In 
some of the more recent ones, where the tribunals had hot ),et 
taken cognizance of the supposed offences, commands were 
issued that the goods hich had been seized by thc King's 
officers should at once be restored to their owners. 
1)igby was hot content, as Cornwallis had been, with merely 
demanding justice, and reporting his good or bad success from 
,e, time to time to lais Government. Immediatcly upon 
igby in. lais arrival at Madrid he set himself to investigate the 
vestigate 
te c,ue. causes of the evils complained of, and did lais best to 
o!evilsthecom, devise a remedy against their recurrence. He was hot 
vi,i,,ea or. long in discovering that they were the almost inevitable 
result of the Spanish judicial system. Whenever, in consequence 
of a real or supposed infringement of the customs' law, sentence 
was given in the local courts against a merchant, the property 
in question was immediately confiscated and divided into three 
equal parts, which were assigned respectively to the King, 
the judge, and the informer. Thus it happened that the 
interest of the judgê would lead him to pronounce sentence 
for the Crown whenever the case was sufficently doubtful to 
give him an excuse for doing so. It was true that an appeal 
lay to the Courts at Madrid, and that hot only were these 
courts notorious for their integrity, but as a matter of fact, 
scarcely a single instance had occurred since the peace, in 
Match an Englishman had appealed to them without obtaining 
a sentence in his favour. But their forlns of procedure were 
extremely wearisome, and it was seldom that a case was before 

t Digb.y to Salisbury, Dec. 2 9, I6 , & -P. 
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them for less than two or three years. Such a delay, involving 
as it did the residence at Madrid of the merchant himself, or 
of lais representativc, in order to watch the proceedings, caus.ed 
an expense which none excepting the most wealthy traders could 
afford. Nor were thc difficuities of the merchant at an end 
cven when he had obtained a favourable sentence, as hi. 
goods had been divided immediately after the original decision 
had been given against him. The informer was sure to be a 
beggar, who had spent long ago all that had fallen to his share. 
The judge had probably been removed to some distant station, 
perhaps in Amcrica, and if he were still to be found where 
the wrong had originally been done, it was no easy marrer 
to put the law in force against a great man presiding in his own 
court. The King's third xas the only one which there was a 
chance of recovering, but so low was the Treasury that the 
Royal warrants for satis-ing claires of this nature scarcely ever 
obtained payment in less than two or three years. 
To remedy these evils Digby proposed two changes, which 
the Spanish Government at once promised to adopt. In fiture, 
,«i vhenever an appeal was ruade against the decision 
g«a « of the local court, it was to be brought before a special 
commissicn, which would be able to hcar and determine the 
matter at once. The second concession was of stiil greater 
importance : the goods were no longer to be confiscated by the 
inferior judges, but bonds were to be given by which the owners 
engaged to pay their value, in case of the rejection of their 
appeal. In order to show his willingness to oblige the English, 
the King directed, a few days after thcse arrangements had 
been made, that several Englishmcn, who were prisoners in the 
galleys, shouid immediately be set at iiberty. 
Lastly, Digby had long been urging lais Govcrnment to 
eppoint consuls. It had often happened that, either through 
co»,l», ignorance or wiifldness, English traders had suffered 
punisbment for the breach of Spanish laws. Digby 
thought it would be well to bave some experienced persan 
present at the chier ports, to warn inexperienced Englisbmen 
of their danger, and to send him intelligence which would save 
him frçm advocating the causes of men who were themselves 
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to blame. The Government at home fully agreed with his 
suggestion, and appointed a person named Lee to act as Consul 
at Lisbon. They also directed that Cottington should reside in 
the saine capacity at Seville. 1 
13efore Salisbury's death a strange overture had reached 
James froln Madrid. Philip III. had become a widower in 
,,o, the preceding autumn, and Digby was allowed to 
tt: understand that he would gladly take the Princess 
Kiug of 
sp.-,ii,,- Elizabeth for his second wife. Queen Arme was 
teds to ask 
for the delighted to hear that such a prospect was opening 
vi:,¢, before her daughter, and Velasco informed lais 
Government that hot only was James ready to give lais con- 
sent, but that Elizabeth hersclfwould cheerfully renounce the 
Protestant faith in which she had been nurtured.  
In consequence of this information, the Spanish Court 
decided upon despatching a special mission to James. l'edro 
de Zuffiga, who was chosen for this service, had formerly resided 
in England as ambassdor, and was therefore well qualified, 
by lais knowledge of the court to which he was accredited, to 
fulfil the delicate senice entrusted to him. Ostensibly 
July, I612. 
z,:i.g« he was only sent to give explanations concerning the 
,,»,on. French marriages ; but in Spain, nobody doubted that 
he was empowered to demand the Princess for lais toaster, if, 
upon lais arrival, he should have reason to believe that the offer 
would be accepted. As soon as he had time to discover what 
the King's real intentions were, he found that the marri:ge with 
the Elector was irrevocably decided upon, and that there was as 
much probability of the Princess Elizabeth deserting the religion 
of her childhood as there vas of the King of Spain turning Pro- 
testant. Accordingly, when James granted hiln an audience, he 
contented himself with giving explanations on the subject of' 
the negotiations with which the two courts had been occupied 
in the past year. As soon as he had finished, the King asked 
him if he had nothing more to say, and on lais replying in the 

 Digby to the Councll ; Digby to Salisbury, Jan. I9, S. 1". Siaht. 
" The important part of Digby's despatch of Jan. 4, 1612, is ærinted by 
Mrs. Everett Green, Z&,,'s ofthe t'rinc«sses, v. 78. 
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negative, dismissed him with evident signs of anger. * It can 
hardly be doubted that he was eager to return in kind the 
insult which he had received in the preceding year, and that 
he was vexed at being baulked of an opportunity of venting 
his indignation. As soon as Zufaiga was gone, James told his 
councillors what had passed, and assured theln that nothing 
should ever induce him to allow lais daughter to marry a 
l'apist.  
Though James had ruade up his mind to carry out the 
contract into which he had entered with the Elector Palatine 
 rhe re«¢p- in May, there were still many points to be settled, 
,ionof,he and it was not till September that the negotiations 
Eleclor in 
England. were sufficiently advanced to allow the young Elector 
to set out to visit his affianced bride. When it was known that 
the vessel in which he sailed had arrived in safety at Gravesend, 
the enthusiasm in London was unbounded. As his barge 
passed up the river to Whitehall, he was welcomed by the 
thousands who had corne out to sec him arrive. James 
received him cordially, and even the Queen forbore to give 
expression to ber dislike. It was not long before he was able 
to assure himself that he had won the heart of Eizabeth as 
well as ber hand, though, if rumour is to be trusted, she had 
hitherto shared her mother's dislike of a connection which she 
had been taught to regard as a marriage of disparagement. 
The impression which he ruade upon all who conversed with 
him was favourable, and even those who, before his arrival, 

 Zuiïiga's despatch, Aug. , 6z, S. /'. S/s. Nrs. Green (v. 79) 
supposes that James -ished to receive a proposal, and was disappointed 
in not getting one. I do not thlnk this is possible. If k.e still had any 
desire for the connection, he would hot bave allowed the contract to be 
signed in May. At that time he knew that Zuiîiga was coming. Besides, 
lais conduct ever since the German alliance had been suggested to him 
was lhat of a man vho wished to sec it accomplished. Perhaps too much 
has been nmde of his anger on this occasion ; he b.ad a very bad toothache 
at the rime, which will account for a good deal of it. 
= IIe had other reasons for distrusting Zuïîlga. A feue days belote, he 
had discovered that the ambassador had brought large sums of money with 
him for the purpose of cornpting the courtiers.--Abbot to the King, 
July zz, S. t'. Z)om. lxx.  . 
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had spoken slightingly of the match, were obliged fo confess 
that, as far as his personal appearance went, he was worthy even 
of Elizabeth hersel£ 
Of all those who had favoured the Elector's suit no one 
had been more deeply interested in its success than the Prince 
of Wales. His attachment to his sister had ripe'_ed 
The mar- 
iage into the warmest affection during the few years which 
favoured loy 
, 'i,,«« had passed since she had left Lord Harrington's roof. 
of v c..ici. He had been deeply vexed when he learned that 
there was a prospect of an offer being ruade to her by the King 
of Spain, and had publicly declared that, in his eyes, whoever 
favoured such a match was a traitor. He bclieved that the 
only aire of the Spaniards was to get the succession :o the 
English throne into their hands, and that, as soon as they had 
possession of the Princess, flaey would immediately clear the 
way for her accession by murdering himself and lais br,ther. 
He was proportionably delighted when he learnt that his father 
had irrevocably declared in favour of the Elector. 
Whilst James was engaged in concluding the arrangements 
for his daughter's marriage, he was also busy in deliberating 
with his councillors upon the equally important 
Question of 
thePrince's question of providing a wife for the Prince. He 
marriage. 
,,»po«« knew that the Duke of Savoy was ready, on the 
aliances 
'ith Savoy slightest hint, to renew the offer vhich he had naade 
or Tuscany. 
on behalf of his daughter, and that the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany had willingly accepted the overture ruade to him 
by Salisbury. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, howevcr, had 
consulted the Pope, and had been informed that the union 
vhich he proposed would hot mect with the aF.probation of 
the Church.  The Duke Sf Savoy, who was desirous of freeing 
himself from the chains of Spanish domination, was more bent 
upon securing a political ally than upon obtaining the appro- 
bation of the Pope. He offered to give his daughter a dowry 
of seven hundred thousand crowns,  and engaged that she 
would be content if she were allowed the exorcise of ber religion 
» C:,rleton to the King, .lune 9 ; the Courir of Vische to --, July 4, 
1612, 3: a/°. l.'tt. I.e V.assor, Hist. de Louis .'[[[. (757) i. I59. 
 .Northampton to Rochester, Oct. 7, 16z, S. /9. Dont. lxxi. . 
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in the most private manner possible. This marriage was 
warmly supported by Wotton, who had passed through Turin 
on lais return from lais embassy at Venice. His fondness for 
Italian society rendered him blind both to the political 
objections to the 'natch, and to the domestic unhappiness 
which was likely to ensue if such a man as Prince Henry were 
tobe condenmed to lire with a wife who would find it lin- 
possible to sylnpathise with him in any one of his feelings. 
At first Wotton contrived to carry the Prince with him. It 
was not long, however, before the young lnan's good sense told 
him that such a marriage wouid conduce neither to his own 
welfare nor to that of the country. Yet, in spire of this feeling, 
he determined to keep quiet, in order hot to provoke his father 
by untimely opposition to a plan which lnight never be actuaily 
presented to him for lais acceptance. Jalnes, indeed, had hOt 
confined his attention to the two Italian Courts. The Duke of 
Bouillon had been in England in the spring, when 
A marrlage 
with a he had taken an opportunity of bringing before the 
French 
,ic» King the advisability of entering into a close alliance 
suggested, with France, and had even hinted that it was not 
impossible that, after all, the Spanish marriages might colne to 
nothing, and that in that case the Regent wouid gladly bestow 
the hand of her eidest daughter upon the Prince of Wales. If 
this shouid not prove to be the case, there would be no 
diculty in obtaining her sister, the Princess Christina. Jalnes, 
upon making inquiry, found that Bouillon had no authority for 
giving any hopes of the elder Princess, and was for a time dis- 
posed to give up ali further thoughts of the alliance, as Christina 
was a mere child, in her seventh year. 
A week or two later he changed his mind. The French 
alliance would be worth having, in the state in which Europe 
then was. The mere fact of such an overture having corne 
from France showed that the Regent was not disposed to place 
herself unreservedly in the hands of Spain. In truth, though 
she was glad enough to obtain the support of the Spaniards 
aginst her enemies, foreign and domestic, she had no idea of 
t The King to Edmondes, June .'6ta, S. t'. F;: Christina was bore 
on February o, 16o6. 
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joining in a crusade against Protestantism. She wanted tobe 
quiet, and she thought that an alliance with her great neigh- 
bours would be likely to preserve her from foreign war, and to 
overawe her turbulent nobles at home. If she could gain an 
influence in England as well as in Spain, so much the better ; 
it would be one chance the lnore for peace. With these 
guarantees, she would surely be able, when the time came 
when she would be called upor to deliver over the governlnent 
to her son, to boast that in her hands France had not been 
exposed to the miseries of war. 
James, too, loved peace, and an alliance which might free 
the French Court from the subserviency to Spain which had 
Arguments lately characterised its policy was not to be lightly 
i,, it f,-ou, rejected. He therefore ordered Edmondes to discuss 
the marrer in an unofficial manner with the French minister 
Villeroi, and to ascertain under what conditions the Regent 
would agree to the match.  After all, if the Prince should be 
willing to consent to defer his lnarriage for so long a rime, the 
extreme youth of the l'rincess might not be an objection. If 
the Regent could be persuaded to part with her daughter at 
once, she might be educated in England, and would, in ail 
probability, be induced to embrace the religion of ber future 
husband. 
Edmondes accordingly ruade his proposal to Villeroi, and 
expressed his hope that if the marriage were agreed to, the 
Princess would be sent into England before thê end of the 
following year. In consequence of that minister's illness, it 
was not till September z5 that he was able to forward an answer 
to James. Villeroi assured hiln that the Regent was most 
anxious for the conclusion of the lnarriage, but that she begged 
for a little longer time, in order that ber daughter night be 
fully instructed in ber religion before she left her home. 
Edmondes, however, stated that it was his belief that the 
Queen was so desirous of the marriage that, if she were 
pressed upon this point, she would certainly givc way; and, in 
fact, on November 7, he was able to write that Villeroi had 

! Edmendes to the King, July 2I, 6x2, & t'. Fr. 



informed him that his mistress was ready to consent to part 
with her daughter at the time proposed by James. 
By the King's command, Edmondes's despatch of Septem- 
ber 2 5 was forwarded by Rochester to the Prince, with a request 
that he would give his opinion upon a matter which 
q'he question 
submitted to concerned himself so dceply. The Prince did not 
the l'rince. 
give any decided answer. The Savoyard Princess, be 
said, would bring with hcr a larger dowry tban the daughter of 
the Qucen «,f France. On the other hand, the French 
riage would give far greater satisfaction to the Protestants 
abroad. If the offer çf the Regent was to be accepted, it must 
I,e undcrstood that the Princess was only to be allowed the 
cxercise of hcr religion in private, and it must be expressly 
stipulated that she should be sent over before the end of the 
following year at thc latest, in order that there might be a reason- 
able prospect ef ber conversion. If he seemed indiffercnt, his 
fathcr must remember that he knew little or nothing of State 
affairs, and that the time for making love, which was his part in 
the inatter, had hot yet arrived.  
'l'he French alliance had the support of no less a man than 
Raleigh. In a treatise which he wrote ai this rime s he went 
Raleigh's once more over the arguments against the Savoy 
pamphlet, match which had been urged by hiln when the Prin- 
cess's marriage was being discussed in the preceding year. A 
marriage with a German lady would, he said, be equally unde- 
sirable, as the friendship of Protestant Germany was already 
secured. On the other hand, it was of the utmost importance 
that France should be won over as soon as possible to the cause 
of European liberty. He saw at once that the present friend- 
ship between France and Spain could not last for ever, and 
 Edmondes to the King, Sept. 25 and Nov. 7, 162, S. /'. /ù: The 
first of these despatches is endorsed with a wrong date, which may mislead 
anyone who is in search of it. The true date will be found at the end of 
the despatch itself. 
ee Rochester to the Prince, Oct. 2; the Prince to Rochester, Oct. 
1612 ; Birch's Life of tient3, , t'rince f IYalcs, 308. 
a 24 Discourse touchitg a 2][arr[age belrvect Prbtce Hen'y of England 
and a &n«ghter of Saz.oy. Raleigh's ll'o'bs, viii. 237. The date, 9 Jacobi 
is evldently ertoneous. 
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that, if Spain should renew her aggressions, France would of 
necessity be found sooner or later in opposition to her natural 
enemy. 
Itis evident that, in spite of these arguments, the Priuce was 
ill at case. He knew that if he expressed lais real sentiments 
The Pri,c« to lais father he would only draw down upon himself 
,ot »-:i»ei. a torrent of argument. After all, even if the Princess 
should be sent over at an early age, it was hot certain that he 
would succeed in converting her, and ' he was resolved,' as he 
afterwards expressed it, 'that two religions should never lie in 
his bed.'  He was secretly meditating a scheme of which, as 
)'et, he did hot breathe a syllable to anyone .; he would accom- 
pany lais sister to Germany : when there, he would fting polit.ics 
to the winds, and choose a wife for himself. 
This plan of lais was destined never tobe accomplished. 
For some weeks he had been fiar from well. During the 
The Prlnce's summer he had neglected to take the most ordinay 
in,«. precautions for the preservation of his health. In 
the hottest season within living memory he had allowed himself 
to take far too violent exercise. I.ike lais father, he was fond 
of fruit, and had partaken of it in unusually large quantities. 
He had even indulged in the imprudent practice of svimming 
immediately after supper. 
Though he had complained of feeling unwell during the 
-hole of the autumn, it was not till October xo that he was 
actually attacked by an illness which is now known to have 
been typhoid fever.  A violent cold was attended with other 
symptoms of disease. Two days afterwards he recovered to 
some extent, and insisted, in opposition to the advice of his 
physicians, upon going out. For some days he kept up, but 
he looked pale and haggard. On the -4th he foolishly played 

i Wake to Carleton. Undated, 62 (5". /". lCt.). Wake derived 
his information from Newton, to whom the Prince spoke of his designs 
upon his deathbed. 
"- ïrhe Ill, tess and Deatl of IIenry. Prbtce of tUales--a Msgor&al case of 
lI,,hoidfever, lg, y Norman iXloore, iI.D. This pamphlet, reprinted fiom 
the ' St. Bartholomew Hospital Reports,' vol. xvii., lays at test /or ever 
whaever may still be left of the old theory, that the Prince was poisoned. 
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at tennis, in which he exposed himself in his shirt to thë chiily 
air of the season. The next day the fever was upcn him, and 
he was forced to take to his bed. 
On November i he was somewhat better, and the King, the 
Queen, and his brother and sister, as well as the Elector, were 
admitted one by one to lais bedside to see him. They left him 
in the belief that he might yet recover. The amendment was 
hot for any length of titaae ; he grew worse and worse, and the 
physicians lost all hope. On the 6th he was evidently dying. 
The Queen, who had oftcn derived benefit from 
and death, 
Raleigh's prescriptions, sent, as a last resource, to the 
prisoner in the Tower for help. He immediately prepared 
a medicine, which was given to the dying l'rince. It was all in 
vain ; before the day was over, the sufferer was no more. 
Of all who knew him, the one who fclt his loss most deeply 
was lais sister Elizabcth. Since her visit to his sick room on 
the xst, she had ruade repeated efforts to see him, and had even 
attempted to penetrate to lais apartments in disguise. She was, 
however, not allowed to pass, as, by that time, it was considered 
that his disease was infectious. Nor had he forgotten ber : the 
last words he uttered in a state of consciousness were, "Where 
is my dear sister ?"  
Throughout the whole of England the sad news was received 
with tears and lamentations. Never in the long history ot 
tr,i,.».l England had an heir to the throne given rise to such 
gi«. hopes, or had, at such an early age, inspired every 
class of his countrymen with love and admiration. They were 
hot content with sorrowing over his memory, they vented their 
affection in the foolish outcry that their beloved Prince had 
been murdered. Sometimes it was Rochester, sometimes it 
was Northampton, who was supposed to have administered the 
poison which carried him off. Nor was there any lack of sus- 
picions more horrible still: grave men actually whispered to 
one another that James himself had a hand in the imaginary 
murder of his son. 
If the Prince had lived, he certainly would not bave thrown 
 Corwallis, Lire oft'ritce [cn3', Somers' Tracts, ii. 23i ; Chamber- 
lain to Carleton» 1Nov. I2, I612 ; Conrl aud Timcs, i. 202. 
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the teins of government nto the hands of the leaders of the 
Chacteof House of Çommons. He would hot bave anticipatcd 
the Pn,«« the result of tbe inevitable struggle by abandoning 
what he would bave considered to be his rights  he would bave 
had his own views on every question as it arose, and he -ould 
have striven by every means in his power to carry them out. 
iorthampton was right, as far as he and such as he were con- 
cerned, when he said tbat ' the Prince, if ever be came to reign, 
would I)rove a tyrant.' He would bave ronde short wozk wth the 
men and measures which Northampton regarded with approvah 
Whether the young Henry would have fulfillcd the promise 
of his youth it is impossible to say. It is enough for us that 
a keen observer bas l)laced it on record that he xxas slow of 
speech, pertinent in lais questions, patient in listcning, and 
strong in understanding.t 
Northampton must bave fclt lais position strengthened by the 
removal of a formidable antagonist. Yct he was hot long in dis- 
Bayley's covering that he and those who agreed with him vere 
,os. intenscly unpopulaf. A little more tban a week aftcr 
the Prince's deatb, one of lais chal,lains , named Bayley, preached 
a sermon, in which he told lais congregation that Religion was 
lying bleeding, and that there were members of the Council 
who attended mass, and told their master's secrets to their wives, 
by whom they werc betrayed to the _lesuits3 ]3ayley was re- 
primanded by the Archbishop, but he only repeated lais ac- 
cusation, in a nore distinct form, on thc following Sunday. 
Similar insinuations were ruade by other preachers, who took 
care not to bring any direct accusation vhich could be laid 
st hold of by the Government. A few days Inter, 
Chamber 
fines ira- Northampton heard that it was a matter of comnaon 
losedon six conversation that, after he had published the speech 
persons for 
slandering which he had delivered at Garnet's trial, he had 
lqortb.- 
ampton, written secretly to ]3ellarmine, beseeching him to 
take no notice of what he had said, as ho had only spoken 
in oppositign to the Papal claires, for the sake of pleasing the 
!Itt lr-2"ctn'icuttt Priuci.#ettz llalliw eloght»t, Bacon's LiL and l"rof. 
ll'orks i. 323 . 
z This, I suppose, t eferred to Sufolk. 
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King and the people. The story obtained credit the more 
easily as, in ail the controversial works which had appeared 
upon the Catholic side, nota word had been said of Nortk- 
mnpton's speech. Whether it were true or not, Northampton 
took the course which in those days was the usual resource of 
persons in aathority who thought themselves maligned. He 
smnmoned belote the Star Clmmber six unlucky persons, who 
had been detected in spreading the report, and sent them away 
smarting under heavy fines. As might be expected, such a 
proceeding, though it rendered the newsmongers of the day 
more cautious in what they said, had no effect in changing their 
ol)inions.  
But if Northampton was allowed to inflict punishment upon 
his personal opponents, he was not allowed to guide the policy 
of the Government. Itopeg had been entertained, by 
Betrotha| 
of rb« those who were interested in breaking off the marriage 
ri««, of the Princess, that James would be less willing to 
carry out his design now that, by the death of ber brother, she 
was a step nearer to the throne. He was determined to show 
that he had set his heart upon the match by directing the 
signature of the final marriage articles upon November 17, and 
by ordering that the ceremony of betrothal should take place 
on the -"Tth, the marriage itself being necessarily postponed on 
account of the Prince's death. 
The solenmity of the betrothal was ahnost marred by Sir 
Tiaolnas Lake, who was directed to act as Secretary for the 
occasion. In that capacity he was called upon to read the 
contract in Frcnch, in order that the young couple might repeat 
the words after him. His translation, however, was so bad, 
and his pronunciation so detestable, that those who were 
present coutd hot refrain from laughing, till the Archbishop, 
whose whole heart was in the scene before him, broke in with 
the solemn words, "The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 

 Chamberlair, to Carleton, Nov. 9, Dec. 7, 62, Cour¢ancl 7ïmcs, 
i. zo6, -"3 ; Stage 7"rials, il. 86--. The story of Abbot's producing the 
letter can only refer to this trial, and is quite irreconcilable with the facts 
given us upon contemporary authority. If another trial had occurred later, 
we should surely have heard of it. 



Jacob, bless these nuptials, and make them prosperous to these 
kingdoms and to His Church."  
Although Lake was allowed to act as Secretary on this 
occasion, it was generally understood that, in spite of his _>arlia- 
x63. mentary antecedents, Neville was now the candidate 
Question most likely to obtain the post, if the King should 
of the 
retaryship, determine to fill it up. In the beginning of January 
the Council petitioned him to naine a Secretary.  With his 
"usual impulsiveness, James had at first thrown himself into the 
lmsiness of the office, and had read and answered despatchcs 
with commendable regularity. But he had soon grown tired of 
lhe labour, and complaints were heard that business was often 
at a standstill for want of his application to the duties which 
he had vohmtarily undertaken. James promised to consider the 
advice of his Council ; but he was too desirous of keeping 
power in his own hands to take anv steps in the matter. 
But whatever night be the King's decision on this point, 
he threw,'no obstacles in the way of the solemnisation of the 
marriage to which all good Protestants were hope- 
Feh. *4- 
;«offully looking forward. The ceremony was performed 
the Pri,,cess. with all possible pomp and splendour on February 4, 
,6,3. Even the Queen herself condescended to be present, 
though she had long looked with displeasure on the alliance, 
and had hitherto refrained from showing any sign of favour to 
the Elector. His frank and hearty manners seem to have won 
her over, and to ail appearance she was now perfectly contented 

 Chamberlain 
]/'.l',,w,', xri. 7:5. 
-" Chamberlain to Carleton, an. 7- x63, Court and imes, i. IS. 
Votton was out of favour at this time, as James had just heard of 
cdebrated inscription in the Album at Augsburg, ' Legatus est vir bonus 
peregrè missus ad mentiendum Reipublicoe causà." The diculty of the 
ordinary explanation bas often been felt. It is impossible that he should 
bave meant to make a joke vhich is unintelligible excepting in Eglish, 
langage which was aaot understood at Augsburg. Is it hot possible that the 
interpretation, ' An anabassador is a good man sent fo lie abroad for the 
sake of his country," was a happy thought, which first occurred to him as 
a good excuse fo make, vhen he was taxed by James with what he had 
done ? 
VOL. II. 
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vith ber daughtcr's lot. None of those who were present at 
that gay scene had the slightest foreboding of vhat that lot 
would be. If it was to be sad and stormy, at least it was to be 
uithout shame. 
It was not long before the shadows of Elizabeth's future lire 
began to fall upon her. The expenses connected with her mar- 
riage amounted to-more than 6o, ooo/. l Such a burden would 
bave been severcly fclt at any time ; but in the disordered con- 
dition in which the finances were, it was ahnost insupportable." 
James was accordingly obliged, as a mere matter of necessity, 
in less than a inonth after the wedding, to dismiss the greater 
number of the attendants who had been appointed to wait 
upon the Elector during lais stay in England. The Princess 
l\.it the slight put upon ber husband deeply, z It was hOt the 
i.tst time that James would be forced to tutu lais back upon 
ber for want of means to help her. 
On Aprii o the Elector and his bride left Whitehall. They 
travelled slowly, as if Elizabcth were loth to take leave of the 
land in which she had spent so many happy days. 
The 
l'ri,mess and When they reached Margate they were detained by 
hcr hu,band 
,-¢ r..,,g_ the state of the weather, and it was not tiil the 
l,nd. that they set sail for Holland.  toth she and her 
l-msband were young to face the storms which were before 
them, neither of them having )'et completed their seventeenth 
year. " 
tlefore the Elector left ber, in order to make preparations for 
ber reception ila the Palatinate, he was called upon to take part 
n a ceremony which was of no slight inportance to 
The .qtates 
join the himself. On May 6 the States, at the request of the 
',,io. King of England,  signed a treaty with the Princes 
of the Union, by which the two parties engaged themselves for 

 This includes all the expenses of the Elector's household during his 
stay in Èngland,  well as the expenses of the journey to Heidelberg. 
"ihe Princess's portion was 4o, oool. in addition. 
" Chamberlain to Carleton, March II, x6x3, Court a»d Times, i. 232. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, April 29, S. F. /)om. Ix.xii. x2o ; Green's 
 The King to Winwood, April x, 6x3, & I'. HoL 
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fifteen years to give mutual succour to one another in case ofnccd. 
ahe Vr«.ch Attempts had been ruade in vain to induce the French 
ee tO 
a»o. to join the alliance. There was, however, one point 
upon which France still ruade common cause with England: 
when at the commencement of i612 the Imperial throne became 
vacant by the death of Rudolph II., both countries had strenu- 
ously resisted an attempt on the part of Spain to obtain the 
election of the Archduke Albert,  and had doue everything in 
their power to promote the success of Matthias. Spain was now 
renewing the attempt to favour the brother-imlaw of Philip III., 
nnd the French Government again declared that it would use 
every means to hinder the election of Albett to the dignity of 
King of the Romans.  
James was now in close alliance with Holland and with 
Protestant Gennany, and upon friendly terres with France. 
j,a th« The position which England had thus taken up 
,et, promised to place him at the head of the league 
]'roteslant 
anin«« which was forming against the House of Austria and 
the German Catholics. Already his voice had been heard even 
in the far North, where his alnbassadors had been successful 
in lnediating a peace betwcen two l'rotestant States, and in 
putting an end to a war in which the genius of the young 
Gustavus had maintained an unequal struggle against the 
uperior forces of the King of Denmark. 
The attitude taken by Spain was now thoroughly hostile. 
James's treatment of Zufiiga in July x6 caused great annoy- 
&=. ance at Madrid, and the relations between l)igby 
Cl, r and the Spanish Government grew perceptibly cooler. 
lhe Spanish 
.,-,nmnt. Nothing was done about the prolnised appointlnent 
of a tribunal of appeal for the causes of the English merchants, 
and for some time a steady resistance was opposed to the ana- 
bassador's demand for the establishment of the uew consuls. 
At last, in January x6 3, he was told that, though Lee, who 
was a Protestant, would be admitted at Lisbon, only a Catholic 
would be allowed to act at Seville. a 
 eaulieu to Trumbull, June 9, I6, llD«w, xiii. 375. 
= Edmondes to the King, April 4, 63, £. P. 
 Cttington to Lake, Jan. 5 ; Digby to Lake, Jan. 18, £. 
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For some time it was even thought possible that Spain 
might venture upon a declaration of war. The Virginian 
"rh Sp=,i.h Colony had long been a thorn in the sides of the 
«;o,'«rnme,, Spanish Govermnent, and long and anxious delibera- 
dissatlsfied 
,,.it Èg- tions wcre held at Madrid upon the expediency of 
,,,d. sending an expedition against it.' The iii feeling in 
Spain was increased by the return of sevcral vessels which had 
gone out to take part in the Spitzbergen whale fishery, from 
which they had been driven by the crews of the ships belonging 
to the English Muscovy Company, which claimcd the exclusive 
right to that lucrative emFloyment.  Nor was the treatment which 
the recusants were now receiving at the hands of James likely to 
çonciliate the good-will of a Catholic nation. The oath of alle- 
giance had become a mere contrivance for filling the pockcts of 
the courtiers. In 6 a proclamation had been issued com- 
mandingthat the oath should be adm;_nistered according to law.  
At first, two or three wealthy persons, who refused to take it, 
had been thrown into prison, and had only been released upon 
payment of large sums. It was, however, soon discovercd that 
it was hot necessary to go through these forms ; it was enough 
to intimate to the persons who were supposed to be unwilling 
to take the oath, that unless they were ready to pay for their 
immunity, proceedings would be taken against them. * This 
course was never knon to rail. The money, almost invariably, 
went directly, without even passing through the Exchequer, 
into the hands of some hanger-on of the Court, vho had 
managed to secure a share of the bootv. The treatment which 
the ordinary recusants received was equally harsh. The 
number of the persons whose lands were seized was considerably 
 Digby to the lçing, Sept. a, 162, &/'. s]. In hls despatches of 
the next six months, he frequently mentions the feelings of the Spaniards 
vith respect to Virnia. 
"' Digby fo Lake, Sel»t. 4, 63, S. /. 
 Proclamation Collection, No. S, S. /'. 
 Coesar to the Ning, Aug. I4, I62, Lansd. 
There arc in the saine volumes sevcral letters rioto recusants, offer[ng coin- 
l:osi:ions for taking the oath, fol. 78-87. In the S. t'. Dom. Ixx. 9, is a 
list ofseventy pcrsons tobe called npon to take tlae oath, dated July 
J6t2. 
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rcatcr than if had been n the ear]ier years of James's rcln. 
The new fine which had been imposed by Parliament upon 
persons whose wives refused the oath, pressed hardly upon 
Catholic ladies. Many of them were obliged to lcave their 
husbands' houses in order to remain in conceahnent. 1 
In the first days of 6i 3 the English Government was in 
expectation of a Spanish invasion. An order was therefore 
issued for an immediate search of the bouses of the 
Fcar of 
inva.,ion in recusants for arms, and directions were givcn that 
2ngland. 
none should be left in their hands beyond those whicg 
were sufficient for the defence of thcmsêlves and their familles.  
It was hOt long, howcvcr, before all apprehension was at an 
end. If the disorderly state of the English finances had, for 
a moment, lcd the Spaniards to imagine that an appeal to arms 
would terminate in their favour, they must speedily have re- 
lnembered their own poverty, and a little reflection must have 
taught them that therê was no suret mcans to fill the Exchequer 
of the King of England than an unprovoked aggression by a 
h_reign enemy. They persuaded themselves that the colony 
in Virginia would certainly die out of itself, and they resolvcd 
to take no active measures to hastcn what they considered to 
be its inevitable rate.  The defcnce of the English recusants 
must be postponed to a lnore convenient season. In the 
neanwhile they dctermined to replace their anabassador in 
England by one of the ablest diplomatists in lheir 
Arrival of 
Sarn,into service, Don i)iego Sarmiento de Acufia, better 
in England. known to us by lais later title as the Count of 
Gondomar. tic was instructed to watch events, but to take 
no active steps in favour of the persecuted Catholics.  
 Lewknor to  (Tierney's l?odd, iv. 45). 1Hany particulars in 
lhis letter are demonsh'ably gross exaggerations, but the facts of the per- 
secution are probably in the main trne. Sec also the account given by 
Lady Blount, March 63, in the salue volume.--App. 188. 
 Council to Sheriffs, &c., Jan. xo, r6x 3 (Tierney's Dodd, iv.  App. 
188). The date given here is the truc date. 
-" Digby to the King, Sept. 3, 163, S. 
 Instructions of Sarmiento, sent with Digby's despatch of Nay 
x63, .5: P. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TIIE ESSEX ]DIVORCE. 

WHaN James first came to England, he was anxious to put an 
end to those personal disputes between the leading men by 
 o6. which the later years of his predecessor had b_en 
.,-,-ige « troubled. He hoped to accomplish this by bringing 
the E,rl of 
}:x.d about marriagcs between the great families. The 
].ad/ 
',-,,« Èarl of Suffolk had two daughters Mo would, as he 
,,,-,-d. thought, serve his purpose. The elder was destined 
for Lord Cranborne, the only son of the Earl of Salisbury : 
the younger was to become the wife of the young Earl of 
Essex, who would, as it was hoped, forger his father's çate in 
this new alliance with the Howards and the Cecils. 1 It was 
no obstacle to the King's benevolent intentions that the bride 
and bridegroom by whose union such great things were to be 
accomplished wcre mere children. On January 5, I6o6, thcy 
were called upon to pronounce those solemn vows of which 
they little knew the import. Essex was only fourteen, and 
Lady Frances Howard was a year younger than the husband 
who had been chosen for her ; but by a doctrine which the 
ecclesiastical law of England had accepted without examination 
from the jurisconsults of more southern climes, they were held 
to be of full age for the purpose of taking upon themselves the 
engagements of married lire. Great were the festivities by 
 It is also sald that the match was proposed by Salisbury. The idea, 
probably, occurred to both of them. It is no argument against James's 
participation in the affak that he afterwards invcighed against eafl]t 
marriages. 
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which the auspicious event was celebrated. Ben Jonson did 
lais best to produce a lnasque worthy of the occasion, and 
Inigo Jones gave lais talents to construct the machinery and 
the decorations which were to amuse the ffivolous crowd. The 
hollowness of the cerelnony which had been witnessed by the 
adlniring spectators must bave betrayed itself by the necessity 
of separating the boy bridegroom froln lais wife. Two years 
affer lais lnarriage the Earl was sent to tra:,el on the Continent, 
and it was hot till some tilne after he had attained the age of 
eighteen that he returned, apparently shortly after Christlnas, 
a69, to clailn lais bride, t 
If upon lais return he looked for a faithful and loving wife, 
he was doomed to a bitter disapi)ointment. He soon discovered 
Co,dct « that she regarded hiln with the deepest repugnance. 
l.:,ay v:». Uuder the most favourable circumstances this ill- 
to ber 
l,b,,a, assorted pair could never bave lived together with 
any degree of comfort. The sterling qualities which Essex 
possessed, and which had already gained for him the respect of 
l'rince Henry, were shrouded froln the eye of the thoughtless 
observei" by the heaviness and ilnperturbability of lais outward 
demeanour. Of all WOlnen then living, the young girl of seven- 
teen who bore the naine of Countess of Essex was the least 
capable of appreciating his virtues. Headstrong and impetuous 
I,y nature, she had received but an evil training at the hands of 
ber coarse-minded and avaricious lnother. The Court in which 
she had been bound to ber child-husband was no place for the 
cultivation of the feluinine virtues of modesty and self-restraint.: 

t The date is proved by the statement in the libel (S/ale 7"rLds, il. 7S5) 
that Essex had lived with lais ife for three years before the divorce case 
began, and afier he had arrived at the age of eighteen. The date of his 
b.qptism was Jan. 22, t59 (Devereux, Liz.esofthelgcveïux, i. 2), con- 
sequently he mu»t have been eighteen in January, I6O9. Lady Essex's re- 
ference to ' the winter ' in he letter to 31fs. Turner, State æ)-ials, il. 93, 
probably refers to the winter of 6o9-o. 
- It is difficult to pronounce with certainty upon the extent to whlch 
the Court immorality vent. It is evldent, from the circumstances which 
are known to us, that it was bad enough ; but I believe that Mr. Hallam's 
comparison of the Court of James with that of Charles II. is considerably 
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She had already attractcd the notice of the r[sing favourite, 
ai that time still Sir Robert Carr, and if that unhallowed 
marriage,had hot stood in the way, she might bave become 
lais wife innocently enough, and bave left no records of her 
buttcrfly cxistence with whicla history would bave cared to 
mcddle. 
She was startled from ber dream of enjoyment by the sombre 
figure of lhe man who «laimed ber as lais wife. At first she 
rcfused to lire with him; but she was at last forced by ber 
parents to treat him as ber hîsband, and finally to accompany 
him to lais country seat at Chartley. The whole truth of ber 
miserable ]ife for the next three years can never be known ; but 
enough bas bccn told to repel even the lnOSt callous investigator 
of history. It is enough to say that the wretched woman set 
hcr hcart upon remaining a wife only in naine, and upon pre- 
scrving hersdf for the man to wholn she had given ber affections. 
.'-;he called in the aid of Mrs. Turner, a widow of abandoned 
«haracter, in whom she had found a confidant. With the aid 
of Doctor Forman, one of those quaçk doctors, half-physician 
and half-sorcerer, who were the pests of that age, thëse two 
women proceeded to administer drugs to the unconscious 
husband. Partly by such means as these, and partly by the 
forbidding demeanour which the Countess assumed towards 
him, she succeeded in repelling lais advances.  
At the beginning of the year 6,3, three years had passed 
away since the return of the Earl from the Continent. With 
,,. the completien of this period a new hope awoke in 
 qhe thi-nks the breast of Lady Essex. It was now possible to 
of procnring 
:, aio««, obtain a declaration of the nullity ot the marriage, if 
she could persuade a court to believe her declaration that ber 
husband was incapacitated by a physical defect from entering 
into marriage ; and she lnay bave thought that, in his eagerness 
to escape from a connection which had brought him so much 

exaggerated. Would it be possible for a series of lctters, such as lhat o[ 
I.hamberlain, containing so little of a scandalous character, to bave been 
vritten af ter the Restoration? 
 The Erl's accourir of the mattcr is probably that which is at the 
basis of the paragraphs in Wilson's Igistory relating to the divorce.. 
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misery, he would allow ber statements to pass without any strict 
examination. She succeedcd in gaining the support  of hcr 
thther and of his uncle, Northampton, to whom she probably 
told only as much of the story as suited her convenience. Nor 
were they insensible to the advantages which would accrue to 
them from a close alliance with Rochester. They had no doubt 
that a marriage with him would follow immediately upon the 
divorce. To the Howards, at that moment, such an alliance 
would be most «elcome. For some nonths they had encoun- 
tered the opposition of Rochester, and they had round, by 
experience, that Rochester's opposition was fatal to their endea- 
vours to influence the policy or to share in the patronage of 
the (;overnment. 
The Howards found little difficulty in gaining over the 
King. He would naturally be pleased with any prospect of 
bringing abont a reconciliation between the two factions which 
were so troublesome to him. It is not likely that he was ac- 
quainted with the darker side of the story, and it is probable 
that he was blind to nmch vhich a man of clearer moral per- 
ception would have detected at once. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that he may well have been desirous of repairing the 
ruin of which he could not but feel that he had himself been, 
in no small degree, the author. 
In May a mceting was held at Whitchall, to consider upon 
the course which was to be Imrsued. The Earls of 
Ieetng of 
thefiiendsof Northampton and Suffolk appeared for the lady, 
the partie» whilst her husband was represented by the Earl of 
Southampton and Lord Knollys. = It was round that Essex was 
dctermined to admit of no assertion which would throw any 

' In February a curlous episode occurred. One Mary \Voods accused 
the Countess of bribing her to procure poison for the Erl. This ruade 
the IIowards for a little time hesitate about proceeding with the divorce 
(Chamberlain to Winwood, Ilay 6, 63, 11D¢w. iii. 45")- There are 
several examinations in the & /'. taken on the subject, but nothing cma be 
ruade of them, as it is difficult to say whether it is more probable that 
llary Woods invented the whole story, or that Lady Essex in reality tricd 
to poison her husband. 
 Lord Knollys was married to a third daughter of the Earl of Suffdk. 
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obstacle in the way of ]ds own remarriage; and both Suffolk 
and Northampton knew that they "z_ould not prove their case 
without his consent. They were consequently compelled to 
allow that, though the Earl was incapable of being the husband 
of his present wife, there was nothing to prevent him marrying 
another. Accordingly, the way having been thus 
Appoint- 
¢.¢.o« smoothed, a commission was issued on the 6th 
commission 
to trythe for the trial of the case, to Archbishop Abbot, 
=e. Bishops King, Andrewes, and Neile, Sir Thomas 
Parry, and Sir Julius Coesar, together with the civilians, Sir 
])aniel Dun, Sir John 13ennet, and Doctors James and 
Edwards. 
As the case  proceeded, the Howards round that they were 
likely to meet with an unexpected obstacle in the unyielding 
conscientiousness of the Archbishop. Supported as they were 
by the King, they had met with willing instruments in some of 
the Commissioners, especially in Bishop Neile and Sir Daniel 
]hln. But the more Abbot heard of the evidence the less he 
was satisfied with the part which he was expected to play. 
With incredible effrontery, Lady Essex allowed her counsel to 
argue that her husband was bewitched, though we may be sure 
that she took tare that Dr. Forman's naine was not mentioned 
Abbot's in court. Abbot had grave doubts concerning the 
,r« probability of such effects being produced by -itch- 
disatis«ac- 
tion with the craft, and these doubts were shared by the more 
I_'ountess's 
«. respectable members of the commission, and, as it 
appeared, even by the lawyers who pleaded on behalf of the 
lady. He was still more struck with the manner in which the 
proceedings wcre hurried over, and with the apparent shrinking 
on the part of I.ady Essex's counscl from entering into the 
particulars of the case. Nor did it escape him that, even if the 
alleged facts were true, such a precedent would open a widc 
field for future evil, and that the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners would be quotcd by every couple who happened to 
be without children, and who were anxious to obtain a divorce 
by mcans of collusivc proceedings. 

 Statc Tric&, il. 785. 
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After some tilne had been spent in hearing the evidence 
Mfich was produced, and in listening to the arguments of the 
lawyers on either side, it was round that the Commissioners 
were equally divided in opinion. I Abbot, who knew that the 
lZing was bent upon obtaining a declaration in favour of a 
divorce, took an opportunity of an interview with him to beg to 
be released froln his ungrateful task. James seelned much 
affected by the arguments wlnch he used, and showed no signs 
of being displeased with him for the course which he had taken. 
But after the Archbishop had left him, and he was once more 
in the hands of Rochester and the Howards, he was agaiu 
',,mSr induced to take up their cause more warmly. The 
oft|leÇom- equal division of the members of the Commission 
missioners 
i««a, gave him an excuse for adding to their number, and 
he allowed hilnself to take the unjustifiable step of appointing 
t3ishoI»s 13ilson and Buckeridge, who could only be regarded in 
the light of partisans, to sit amongst the judges. 
Abbot determined to write a letter to the King. It was a 
great opportunity, and if he had been content to set down the 
Al,bot'.q arguments which he was prepared to maintain when 
le, ter tothe his opinion was asked amongst the other Con» 
King. missionersÙ he would at least have left on record an 
unanswerable defence of the course which he had taken, even 
if he had failed in producing any lasting effect upon the mind 
of James. But, unfortunately, the Archbishop had an unlucky 
knack of committing blunders when it would seem that he could 
hardly have avoided taking the right step. Incredible as it 
appears, he contrived, in the letter which he wrote, to omit the 
slightest mention of an 5" one of the points upon which the 
strength of lais case reste& and to substitute for them a number 
of most questionable propositions. To the deficiency of evi- 
dence, and to the danger of the precedent, he did hot even 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Aug. , 6 3 (Court an,t Times, i. 26o). 
In this lêttêr four Commissioners only are mentioned as pronouncing 
against the nullity. Doctor James, however, though probably absent at 
tlat stage of the proceedings, would have joined them i£ they had actully 
corne to a vote. 
= In the speech prepared, but never delivered. Sla¢e Trfizls, il. 845. 
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make a passing allusion. But he argued at some length that 
there was no express statement in Scripture bearing upon this 
case, and that although it was perfectly possible that the effects 
attributed to witchcraff might have been produced by that 
means in the times of darkness and of Popish superstition, yet 
that it was impossible that the devil should be possessed cf 
such power where the light of the Gospel was shining. He 
had hot heard that either Lord or Lady Essex had taken 
measures against the supposed witchcraft, either by applying 
themseh'es to prayer and fasting, or by using medical remedies. 
He concluded by appending to his letter a string of totally 
irrelcvant quotations from the works of celebrated l'rotestant 
divines.  
It can hardly be a matter for astonishment that James re- 
fused to adroit such reasoning as this. In the answer which he 
a,,.  wrote,  he had evidently the better of the Archbishop, 
J"'- at least so far as the grounds were concerned upon 
dfich Abbot had based his reasoning. But he was hot content 
with delnostrating that the argulnents used in the letter were 
tmtenable. Proud of his own logic, he called upon Abbot to 
dthdraw such insufficient reasonings, and to rest his faith for 
the fiture upon the unerring judgment of a Sovereign who was, 
as he told him, not -ithout solne skill in divinity, and who was 
undoubtedly ilnpartial in the present case. 
Abbot did not take the advice thus tendered to him. 
When the day came for pronouncing the decision of the Com- 
h c- missioners, the votes of the new members made it no 
missioners longer doubtful which way that decision would be 
,,,h« given. On September e 5 there were seven rotes 
«i,«« given in favour of the divorce, against which the 
Archbishop, with four others, protested in vain.  In order to 
prevent the arguments of the protestors from being heard, 
an express order was brought from the King that the Com- 
 glalé 'ia].ç, ii. 794.  Zbht. il. 798, 860. 
 Bishops Bilson, Andrewes, Ndle, and Buckeridge, with Sir Jullus 
Coesar, Sir Tholnas Parry, and Sir Daniel Dun, were in the lnofity. 
The nfinority was composed of the Anhbishop Abbot, and Bishop King, 
-ith Ducos Edwards, James, and Bennet. 
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missioners should content themselves with giving thcir de- 
cision without adding the reasons by which they cre in- 
flucnced.  
Of the conduct of James if is difficult fo speak with paticnce. 
Ifowever impartial he may have believed himself fo bc, he in 
rcality acted as a merc partisan throughout the wholc affair, and 
Cor.duct of if was nevcr doubtcd that his influence contributed 
James, materially to the result. Nothing could well have 
been more prejudicial to the interests of justice than lais med- 
dling interference at every step, which did even lnore harm 
than the appointment of the additional members. Yet it may 
reasonably be doubted whether he was conscious of doing any- 
thing which bore evcn the scmblance of an error. He was 
thrown ahnost entirely amongst men whose interests led them 
to influence him in one direction, and he probably looked 
with complacency upon an act which, at all events, freed two 
wretched persons from a lire of misery. That it was improper for 
a Sovereign to meddle with the proceedings of a court once con- 
stituted, was an idea which certainly never entered into lais head. 
There was one man who took part in these proceedings 
whose character for truthfulness and honesty of purpose is of far 
,,dor greater importance than that of James. 13efore the 
a,,a,¢,,-, commencement of the sittings of the Commission, 
Andrewes had pronounced an opinion unfavourable to the 
divorce ; and yet, soon after he had taken his seat, he changed 
his view of the case, and steadily adhered to the opinion of the 
majority. Suspicions could not fail to arise that he had given 
way before the influence of the Court, and these suspicions de- 
rived some importance from the fact that he ruade no use o 
lais intimate knowledge of the canon law, but, with rare excep- 
tions, remained silent during the whole course of the proceed- 
ings. All that c.an be said is, that against such a man it is im- 
possible to receive anything short of direct evidence, and that it is 
better to suppose that he was, by some process of reasoning with 
which we are unacquainted, satisfied with the evidence adduced, 
though he mtlst have felt that there was that in the conduct oi  

 Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 4, 6à. Court atd Ti»tes, i. z75. 
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I.ady Esscx which prevented him from regardlng the result ot 
the trial with any degree of satisfaction.  
For four months the trial had formed the general topic ot 
conversation wherever inen met together in public or in private. 
;.,,,o, The effror,tery of the Countess, the shameless med. 
,.nde.m» dling of the King and of his courtiers, the truckling sub- 
lion of the 
...,e,«« serviency of Neile and his supporters, were discussed 
 hroughout 
h««omy. with a remarkable unanimity of abhorrence in every 
corner of the land. The sober stood aghast at James's disregard 
for the decencies of lire, whilst the light-hearted laughed at the 
casy credulity with which he took for granted ail the tales of a 
],rofligate woman. It may be doubted whether his rupture 
with the House of Commons contributed so much to widen the 
breach between himself and his subjects as his conduct on this 
occasion. 
The bitterest shafts of ridicule, howevo; were reserved for 
J3ilson. J3etter things were expected of his known talents and 
«,c. learning; and those who thought it only natural 
,.prio, that men like Neile should wallow in the mire for 
¢,f dis]ike at 
, ce,e,« the sake of Court favom; were ill-pleased to see the 
fP, ilson. 13ishop of Winchester following lais unworthy ex- 
alnple. J3ilson himself was not ill-satisfied with what he had 
donc, and was gratified by the honour of knighthood which was 
conferred by the King upon his son. I-Ie was hOt long in dis- 
covering the unpopularity which he had incurred, ttis son 
was immediately nicknamed, by some wag, Sir Nullity 13ilson, 
and the appellation stuck to the unfortunate man for the re- 
mainder of his lire. Itis own son-in-law refused to live in his 
house, because he could not endure the jeers of his companions, 
who used to remind him that he only held lais wife on the 
13!shop's sufferance, who would be able at any time to declare 
that his marriage was a nullity. = 
Abbot's conduct thoughout the whole affair, on the other 
hand, ruade him for the time the most popular man in England. 
 In the IIarl. 2ISS. 39, fol. 416, is a paper drawn up by Dr. Dun, 
which will give ail that was to be said by those who were in favour of tke 
divorce. 
z Slate Trials, ii. 833. 
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The country was delighted to final that in that corrupt Curt 
Pc, pularity there was at least one who could hold lais ground in 
of Abb,)t. opposition tO thc King's wihes, when a mattcr of 
conscielace was at stake. 
When the long-expected sentence was pronounced, Lady 
Frances Howard, now no longer Countess of Essex, was once 
t..d,-v,- more fiee from the bonds under which she had 
,« ito,,,-rd, writhed so long. The prize for which she had played 
the desperatc gaine, and for the sake of which she had thrown 
away ail feminine modesty, was within ber reach at last ; the 
man for whose sake she had braved the scorn of the world, and 
had submitted to makc ber naine the subject of unseemly jests, 
was now ready to take ber as lais vife. 13ut even those whose 
sense of ber degradation was the deepest had failed to measure 
the full extent of ber guilt. They did hOt know that, whilst 
she was recciving the congratulations of ail who believed that 
hêr stalle would light them on the road to wealth and honour, 
she was carrying about with her the consciousness that in an 
instant the edifice of ber fortunes might tumble into the dust, 
and that she was liable at any moment to be dragged off from 
the bright scenes which she lovcd too well, to take ber place in 
the felon's dock as a murderess. 
The story of the tragedy, in which the proud beauty enacted 
so fearful a part, will in all probability never be known in ail 
its details with anything approaching to certainty. The evidence 
upon which it rests bas only reached us in a mutilated state, 
and even that which is in our hands is in such an unsatisfactory 
condition that it is impossible to corne to any definite con- 
clusion on the greater part of the questions which may be 
raised. 13ut amidst all these unceltainties onê fact stands out 
too clear]y to be explained away. q_'he guilt of ].ad)' Essex is 
10roved by evidence of which no reasonable doubt can, by any 
possibility, be entertained. 
Overbury's Amongst those who had attached themselves to 
connection the rising fortunes of the favourite was Sir Thomas 
with Ro- 
«ht. Overbury, a young man of considerable talents, 
and, as lais published writings prove, hot w]thout some noble- 
ness of character. I-Ie was hot long in obtaining an ascen- 
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dency over the inferior mind of Iochester, who had submitted 
to be instructed by him in the wiles by which he hoped to make 
good his footing at Court.  Itis difficult to say how far Over- 
bury was actuated by any fecling higher than a desire for per- 
sonal aggrandisement. It was probably through lais means that 
ïochester adopted Neville as his candidate for the Secretary- 
ship, and entered on a rivalry with the Howards. The position in 
which Overbury was placed was hot one to develope whatcver 
virtues he may have originally posscsscd. Even if he had hot 
been naturally of a self-satisfied and overbearing disposition, he 
c,mld hardly have continued for any length of rime to supply 
l<ochestcr's deficiencies without contracting a habit of treatig 
him with an arrogance which would, sooner or later, 
His opposl- 
tion to bccome intolerable. The inevitable breach was only 
R,»chester's 
procee«ings hastened by the efforts which he made to deter lais 
 « ith regard 
t., ay patron from the ill-advised course which he was 
»e.. pursuing with regard to Lady Essex. As it is certain  
that in earlier rimes he had assisted Rochester to compose the 
letters with which he courted that lady, it is difficult to explain 
the abhorrence with which he regarded the proposed marriage. 
It is possible that whilst he was ready to wink at an adul- 
terous connection with another man's wife, he was startled by 
a proposal which would result in making a marriage possible, 
and which would bring vith it a reconciliation betweer his 
patron and the Howards. If it had been through his influence 
that Rochester'had placed himself in decided opposition to the 
powerful Earls of Suffolk and Northampton, he may well have 
dreaded lest he should be the first to fall a sacrifice as soon 
asa reconciliation with them was effected. 13ut however this 
may bave been, it is certain that he employed all lais energies 
in deterring lochester from the step which he was about to 
take, and that he let no opportunity slip of blackening the 
character of the lad}" upon whom his patron had set lais affec- 
tions. 
 The nature of the relationswhich existed between the two men cornes 
out strongly in their letters, trl. IISS. 7ooz, fol. -"S. 
" This could not be believed on anyhing short of his own evidence. 
Overbury to Rochester, IVitw. iii. 478. 
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As the time drew on for instituting proceedings for the 
purpose of procuring thc divorce, Overbury's language became 
more than ever annoying to Rochester. Even if he knew no 
lnore than what was soon to be laid before the Commissioners, 
lais behaviour was likely to lead to a rupture. It is, howevcr, 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that he had heard something 
Mfich would enable him to put a stop to the divorce if he 
pleased. Rochester was not the man to keep a secret, and if 
he had only told Overbury, in a moment of confidential in- 
tercourse, one half of the stories which he must himself bave 
heard from Lady Essex, of the way in which she had trcatcd 
ber husband, he must bave known that he had entrusted him 
with a secret which, if he should determine to reveal it, would 
lnakc it impossible for the most subservient judges to pro- 
nounce in favour of the divorce.  
If this conjecture be correct, it becomes at once intelligible 
vhy ail who looked hopefully for a sentence of divorce should 
The King be anxious to get Overbury out of the way, at least 
je.s or till the proceedings were at an end. It was not long 
Overbury's 
in«« before a golden opportunity prcsented itsclf of ac- 
with Ro- 
U«st«r. complishing their purpose. Some one or other told 
James that it was commonly reported that, whilst Rochester 
ruled the King, Overbury ruled Rochester. Upon hearing this 
James determined to prove lais independence. He 
l'e proposes 
tohima accordingly directed Abbot to suggest to Overbury, 
diplomatie 
appoint- aS from himsclf, the propriety of his accepting a 
m«,.t, diplolnatic appointment upon the Continent. Over- 
bury had no wish to leave England, where he knew that the 
road to advancement lay. He therefore requested Rochester 
to do what he could to save him from this banishment. Froln 
the uncertain evidence which we possess, it is difficult to make 
out precisely what Rochester's conduct was. = It is possible 
that at first he had been ready to assent to the expatriation of 

' This seems a much more probable explanation than that Overbury 
was acquainted with some secret which would ruin Rochester, s'ach as hls 
supposed complicity in the imaginary murder of Prince Henry. 
 The want of evidcnce is here felt the more, as the two reports of the 
trial of the Earl of Somerset differ in a material point. In one Somerset 
VOL. II. N 
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Overbury, but that when he discovered how unwilling he was 
to leave the country, he changed hlS plan, and encouraged him 
in resisting the King's wishes, foreseeing that he would be 
committed to prison in consequence. n imprisonment of a 
few months would keep his mouth shut till the proceedings were 
over, and iti:; hot unlikely that Rochester may bave looked 
with favour upon a course which would enable him to retain 
the services of Overbury, whilst he would secure his attachment 
more completely by appearing in the light of his ]iberator. 
Whatever Rochester's part in the matter may have been, 
the King was indignant with Overbury. He sent Ellesmere and 
«»«y Pembroke to him, with a formal offer of the appoint- 
««, ment. As »oon as Overbury perceived that excuses 
accept it. 
.«i«- were of no avail, he boldly refused to comply, and 
mitted to lhe 
"rw added that neither in law nor in justice could he be 
compelled to leave his country. James was, çf course, enraged 
with what he cçnsidered to be an insolent reply, and caIled 
upon the Council to vindicate his honour. They immediately 
summoned Overbury belote them, and committed him to the 
Tower for contempt çf the King's commandsJ 
In giving his assent fo Overbury's imwisonment , ochester 
was, no doubt, acting in conccrt with Northamptçn. As far 
as we can arrive at any probable conclusion as to their in- 
tentions, there is no reason to suppese that they meant any 
thing mçre than to get him out of the way for a time.  Orders 
(which was the title which was afterwards conferred upon Rochester) is re- 
prented as saying that Ovedury asked him to take upon hlmself the 
refusal of lhe embsy ; in the other, as acknowledging that he hindered 
Overbury on purpose to procure his imprisomnent (Amos, G'a Og'er 
l'oisoui, IO 5, S)" Overbury's own letters,  well as the evidence 
given at the trial, corroborate the latter statement ; but Sir D. Digges 
gave evidence that Overbury once toId him that he meant to undertake 
the employment, but that he afterwards sent him a message that he 
changed his mind (.4t]tos, 88). I bave attempted Io give an explanation 
which finds room for both statements, but of course if is nothing more 
than a mere conjecture. Compare Wotton's letter fo Sir Edmond Bacon» 
Apri] 22 613.«/i . 
 Chamber]ain to Carleton, Apli[ 29, I613, . . Dcm. Ixxii. I2O. 
The date of the committal was April 21. 
 Is it hot unlikely that, if Rochester and Northampton had determined 
un poisoning 0verbury, they would have had him committed to the Towe: 
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-ere given that he should have no communication vith anyone 
beyond the limits of his prison; and, though his health was 
failing, he was not permitted to bave a servant with hiln. So 
strictly were these orders interpreted by Sir William Waad, the 
Iieutenant of the Tower, that although Rochester sent every 
day to inquire after the health of the prisoner, the bearers of 
the messages were never allowed to see him, or even to deliver 
a letter which, on one occasion, they had brought with them. 
This was not what was intended. If Overbury should be 
released without feeling a sense of obligation to Rochester, the 
first thing he would do upon leaving the Tower 
Sir . 
n,,y would be to disclose the secrets which Rochester 
nppointed 
l.ieutenae.t WaS anxious to keep flore the public ear. Waad 
of the 
"fortin must therefore be rcmoved. It was not difficult to 
the p)ace 
of.qir find clwrges against him. He was accused of care- 
w. v«, lessness in guarding his prisoners, and especially of 
allowing too much liberty to Overbury. He had also per- 
mitted the Lady Arabella to have the use of a key, which 
might, as it was alleged, prove serviceable to ber if she had 
any design of effecting ber escape.  A successor was found 
iu Sir Gervase Hclwys, who was likely to be more complaisant. 
It is plain that Helwys, upon lais appointmelat, entered 
into some kind of COlnpact with Rochester and Northanapton. 
Iwy' Of its nature there is no sufficient evidence. But it 
,gr««,,«t is probable that he did hot go farther than to agree 
with Ro- 
h»tn, to take care that their letters reached Overbury, 
North- 
ampton, whilst he would be at hand to supply whatever com- 
ments might be required, xdthout allovdng any suspicion to 
arise that he was acting from other motives than those of kind- 
ness to an unfortunate prisoner? 

Poison could have been admlnistered far more easily in Rochester's o-n 
house, and even if they could foresee that they would be able fo substitute a 
dependent of their.own for Waad, their doing so would only be likely to 
draw attention fo their proceedings. 
 \Vaad's account of his dismissal, Sept. I6t5, S. _P. ])oto. lxxxi. 84 ; 
omerset's speech, Amos, Io 9. 
" This conjecture seems to derive some strength from the letters m 
Igrl. MSS. 7002. 
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Whilst the confederates were calmly formlng their plans, 
there was one person who was not content with such half- 
measures. To Lady Essex the language which Over- 
Feelngs 
of Lady bury had used was not merely a danger against the 
towards recurrence of which it naight be necessary to take 
O,'ebw. precautions ; it was an intolerable insult, which cried 
aloud for vengeance.  With the saine fixity of purpose with 
which she had for three years pursued the object which she 
had m view, she determined that Overbury should die belote 
lle left the Tower. She had already, whilst he was still at liberty, 
attempted in vain to induce a man who had a quarrcl with 
him to waylay him and assassinate him. - She now resolved 
to accomplish her design by means of poison. Mrs. Turner 
was at hand to give her every information on the subject 
of the drugs which it would be necessary to use. Everything, 
however, depended upon the character of the man to whom 
was assigned the office of taking immediate charge of the 
S,epo- prisoncr. Lady Essex's choice fell upon Richard 
cures the Weston, who had for many years been a servant 
appointment 
ofW.to of Mrs. Turner, and who had lately been employed 
o be his 
keepzr, in carrying messages between the Countess and her 
loyer. She accordingly used ber interest with Sir Thomas 
5Ionson,  the Master of the Armoury at the Tower. who, ia 
turn, persuaded Hehvys to adroit Weston as one of the keepers, 
and to give him the immediate charge of Overbury. 
 A difficulty certainly occurs here. Is it likely that Lady Essex, who 
was prepariug for a marriage with Rochester, and who had perhaps already" 
committed adultery with him, would hot bave informed ber loyer of ber 
intention ? It is not a difficulty to be lightly disposed of, but it must be 
-emembered that Sir David Wood had already offered to murder Overbury" 
if Lady Essex could obtain Rochester's promise to obtain pardon for him. 
When he came again, she told him that it could not be (Amos, 87). 
l'2ither Lady Essex had been afiaid to speak to Rochester on the subject, 
or he had refused to consent, or, if consenting, he had refused to com- 
promise himself. In any of the three cases, she would avoid making him 
ber confidant on such a subject in future. 
 Examination of Sir David Wood, Oct. 2I, 65, S. t . Z)om. lx, a,:ii. $4. 
 Here, again, why should Monson bave been employed if IIelwys t'.ad 
been appointed with the express purpose of poisoning Overbury ? burely 
I[elwys would at once bave been told to employ Weston. 
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Weston had not been long in charge of tke prisoner when 
he was summoned by Mrs. Turner to attend upon Lady Essex 
at Whitehall. As soon as he was admitted into ber 
1%quires 
Westonto presence, she told him that a small t'ottle would bc 
poison him. 
sent to him, the contents of which were to be given 
to Ovcrbury. This bottle she had obtained from an apothecary 
named Franklin. At the saine time she warned him not to 
taste any of the liquid hilnself. She added, that if he acted 
according to ber orders, he should be well rewarded. 
Soon aftcr this conversation Weston received the poison. 
As he was on his way with it to Overbury's lodgings, with the 
intention of lnixing it with the soup which was to be 
"Weston 
stopoed by sent up to him, he met the Lieutenant, and supposing 
ll,,.-s, him to be aware of what was going on, showed him 
the bottle, and asked him if he should give it to Overbury 
then. Helwys, as soon as he discovcred what the keeper's 
meaning was, persuaded hiln to desist rioto the wicked action 
wlfich he was intending to commit. Weston put the bottle 
aside, and the next day emptied it into the gutter.  
Unhappily for himself and the other instruments in this 
abominable plot, t[elwys had hot the moral courage to de- 
nounce the culprit. Unless he could obtain credit 
They do not 
reveal the for lais tale, such a step would be certain ruin to 
s«et, hilnself, and he could llOt know how far the Countess's 
secret was shared by the powerful members of her falnily. Even 
if they were themselves innocent, they would undoubtedly be 
able to do nmny ill offices to him, if by lais nmans the shame 
of I.ady Essex were published to the world. 
He therefore thonght it better to hush the marrer up than 
to attempt to bring a powerful criminal to justice. Howevcr 
much the inforlnation nmy have shocked him at first, he soon 

 Weston's Examlnation, Oct. t. IIelwys fo the King, Sept. IO, 
1615. Narrative of IIdwys's executlon (Amos, 7 S, tS6, 23). IIelwys 
and \Veston agree i,l all important particulars, and the way in which 
,Veston's confession was forced out of him makes this agreement valuable, 
as it shows that there had been no collusion between the two. Besicles, 
is it likely that Overbury would haxe lived if the poison hatI i)cen teally 
given him so long previously ? 
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grew to view it merely as it affected lais own position. Even 
whilst he was arguing with Weston, upon Weston's telling him 
that he should have to administer the poison sooner or later, 
he replied that it might be donc provided that he knew 
nothing of it. It was finally agreêd that Weston should inform 
I,ady Essex that the poison had been given, and should describe 
the supposed effects of it upon the health of the prisoner. 
Weston had the less difficulty in doing this, as Overbury 
was in reality far from well. He was ailing when he first 
entered the Tower, * and the sudden disappointmcnt 
Overbm'y's 
hlth of his hopes had worked upon his mind. Every day 
uffers from 
hisimpri:,on- which passed without bringing an order for his re- 
ment. lease increased his despondency. Whilst he was in 
this state, he suggestcd to Rochester that he should procure 
him an elnetic, in ordcr that, as soon as he heard that he had 
taken it, he might attempt to work upon the King's compas- 
sion by representing him as suffering from the effects of his 
çonfinement. Such treatment was not likely to improve his 
health. We may well believe that Rochester did not press the 
King very urgently to liberate the prisoner, even if he men- 
tioned the subject to him at all. James consented to allow 
Overbury to receive the visits of a physician, but he was too 
much incensed at his presumption to give any heed to his 
request for freedom. - 
Whether the course of the unhappy man's disease was at 
this time assisted by poison is a question to which it is ira- - 
1.a,Esx possible to give more than a very uncertain answer 
p,t i, Amidst contradictory evidence and conflictin. prob- 
ber at-  
tempts, abilities, all that can be ruade out is, that Lady Essex 
did hOt desist from her design. Rochester was in the habit 
of sending tarts, jellies, and wine to the prisoner, by mCans of 

1 That there was some truth in the statement vhich he ruade of hi. 
ill-health, in order to excuse himself ff'oto being sent abroad, is shown Ey 
the first letter in t]arl. 2]15S. 7002, fol. 28. Still he was to ail appear- 
ances a healthy man at that time. 
2 Rochester to Çraig. Northampton to IItlwys (.4mos, I66). 
&mos remarks that these papers show that Rochester was willing that 
Overbm-y should be visited by a physician. Sir R. Kill;grew's 1,'.tter in 
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which he contrived to smuggle in the letters which he ad- 
dressed to him. Lady Essex, if we are to believe a story which 
both she and Hehws afterwards admitted to be true, took 
advantage of this to mix poison with the food which was thus 
conveyed to him. This, howêver, as Helwys stated, was never 
allowed to reach the prisoner. It cannot, however, be proved 
whether the food thus provided was in reality kept back or not, 
excepting in so far that it is highly improbable that it should 
have reached hiln and that he should, after partaking of it, 
have continued to lire. There are even strong grounds for 
suspecting that no poison was ever put into the tarts at all. 
What is certain is, that Overbury 1 grew gradually worse. 

the l[arL J.rSS. 7oo2 proves beyond douLt that Rochester asked him for an 
emetic for himself. A later letter of Litcote's proves that Rochester sent 
other medicines to Overbury. ]t is, to say the least of it, extremely inl- 
probable that, if he intended to poison Overbury, he would bring suspicion 
upon himself by sending him harmless medicines at the saine tine. The 
saine remark applies to the sending of the tarte, &c., afterwards mentioned. 
a The lettcr of Lady Essex to tlelwys (5". ,P. Dom. Ixxxvi. 6) was used 
=t the rime to prove the poisoning of the tarts, &c., and, together with 
the admissions of Ilelwys and Lady Essex, it certainly gives strong reasons 
for suspicion. The interpretation then given was that the *ord 'letters' 
in it signified 'poison.' 13ut are there hot reasons which make this inter- 
pretation, to say the least of it, very duubtful ? The writer sends a tart to 
be changed 'in the place of his that is now corne.' This is hot very clear. 
Does it mean that Ovetbury had returned one ? Possibly. She then 
promises to send a tart at four, and contemplates the possibility of Over- 
bury's sending the tart and jelly and vine to the Lieutcnant's wife, and 
arns ber hot to eat the tart and jelly, because there are ' letters ' in them. 
I)oes it seem likely that when Weston ws at hand, and, as she believed, 
still faithful to her, she would poison jellies and tarts which she was un- 
certain whether Overbury would ever touch ? If we read this in the light 
of OverbutT's letter, in the Harlelan collection, beginning : " ¥ou must 
give ortier," the difficulty becomes still greater, for we there see that Over- 
bury ruade a practice of sending the jelly, &c., back to the Lieutenant, 
which Lady Essex appears to bave known. If Lady Essex really meant 
' letters' when she wrote the word, ail becomes clear, llelwys may after- 
wards have stated that ' letters' meant ' poison ' in Inere desperation, anti 
when the lady confessed the saine, she knew that ber case was desperatc, 
ntl probably meant to plead guilty. When, therefore, the examincrs 
came to question ber as to whether IIehvys's statement was truc, she may 
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writing to Rochester, he became more and more ilnportunate. 
P,.ochester seems to bave represented to him that Suffolk was 
an obstacle to lais release. Overbury accordingly wrote to 
Suffolk, protesting that if he regained his liberty he would use 
all lais influence with his patron in favour of Suffolk. About 
the saine time he wrote to Northalnpton, assuring him that he 
had never Sl)oken dishonourably of Lady Essex, and promising 
to abstain froln all reflections UpOll her for the future. 
l"foin the stray fragments which have reached us of Over- 
bury's correspondence, it seelns as if both Rochester and 
Proceedings Nortlmlnpton were still encouraging him in the 
,« Vt«h.« belief that they were straining every nerve for lais 
;nd North- 
;,,npton. dclivery, and as if Helwys was acting as their agent 
in bl-ingilag him to a sense of the obligations which he was 
supposed to be under to them. That Northalnpton, at least, 
received with pleasure the news of Overbury's illness and pro- 
bable death, there tan be no doubt ; but there as no evidence 
to prove that he was aware of lais niece's proceedings, though, 
on the other hand, there as no proof that he was kept in i.nor- 
ance of them ; 1 and Mrs. Turner certainly stated shortly before 

bave allowed it in order to be quit of them, knowing well that it would 
uot do ber much hann, as the evidence against ber was strong enough 
already. It must not be fi,rgotten that she afierwards retracted some 
statements ruade in the lost confession, in vhich she first stated that 
' letters' meant poison (Bacon's Zc/t«rs and Zz)'?, v. 282, and in the con- 
fession in & /'. /9oto. lxxxvi. 6), and that if the second report of the trial 
be correct, she had only said that ' she meant, perhaps, poison' (.4mos, 
45)- It seems to me much more probable that the tarts went backwards 
,'md forwards as inedia of a correspondence, and that tlelwys invented the 
theoly of the poison, in order to conceal lais breach of trust in permitting 
it to go on through his hands, and to magnify his own merits in stopping 
the poison from arriving. If so much poison was really taken by Over- 
bury, hov came he to lire so long as he did ? 
The warrant in the Comzcil <t,islcr, July 22, 1613, shows that 
Rochester was anxious Overbury should be visited by others besides the 
I,hysician. 
t tlere, agMn, the two reports of the trlal are very perplexing. In the 
pnnted trial Northampton's letter to Rochester as quoted thns : «, I can- 
hot deliver with what caution and discretion the Lieutenant bath under- 
iaken Overbury. But for his conclusion I do and ever will love him 
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ber execution that he was as deeply involved in guilt as any oI 
the rest. 
Whatever may bave been the cause of Overbury's illness, 
he was not without hopes of recovery, lIonths had passed 
away since he had been committed to prison, and I.ady Essex 
was growing impatient. She was tired of Weston's protesta- 
tions that he had given enough to his prisoner to poison twenty 
men. She found that, in the absence of the King's physician, 
])r. Mayerne, a French apothecary named I.obell attended 
upon Overbury. If we can venture to ret anything upon the 
uncertain evidcnce before us,  we may COlne to the conclusion 
better ; which was this, that either Overbury shall recover, and do good 
offices betwixt my Lord of Suffolk and you . . . or else, that he shall hot 
recover at ail, hich he thinks the lnOSt sure and happy change of ail " 
(.4mos, zS). In the other report the important words are : " Overbury 
may recover, if you filld him a/tered fo tao you better services; but the 
best is hot to suffcr him to recover" (.4mos, 4)- In quotations from 
written documents, the printed report seems to me to be the better 
uthority, vhere'er they are hot intcntionally garbled. Does hot ail the 
constant correspondence vith Overbury look as if it xvas expected that he 
would be free sonae day? Of vhat use was ail this trouble if it was in- 
tcnded to poison him ? 
 Weston stated, in his examination of Octobcr , I6i 5 (.4mas, ISo), 
that Ilelwys ordered ' that none should corne . . . but the former apothe- 
car)-,' i.e. Lobell . . . 'or his man, and tlmt no other cme at any rime, 
or gave any clyster to Sir Thomas Overbury,' and on October 6 (.4mos, 
$2), that ' littlc before his death, and as he taketh it, two or three days, 
Ovtrbury received a clyster given him by l'aul de Lobell.' The clyster hy 
hich death was caused vas hot administered two or three days before, but 
the very day before the death of Overbury. The only evidence of any 
ldnd against Lobell is derived from Rider's examination (.qttos, I6S). 
From this it appears that Rider met Lobell in October 1615, and talkcd 
to him of the rumours of Overbury's having been murdered. Lobcll 
asserted that he died of consumption, and that the clyster vhich was 
said to bave caused his death vas prescribe.'t by Mayerne, ' and that his 
son had ruade it according to his direction.' A week afterwards Rider met 
hiln again, walking with his wife, and told him the poison was given by an 
apotiecary's boy, meaning by this a boy who had at thc rime of the murder 
been young Lobell's servant. Upon this Mrs. Lobell said to ber husband, 
' Oh ! mon mari, &c.'--' that was William you sent into France.' Upon 
this Lobell trembled and exhibited signs of great discomposure. It does 
tot, h»wever» follow that he had known of the servant's act. IIe knew 
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that an assistant of Lobcll's was bribed to adminisler the fatal 
drug. On September I4, he succeêdcd in acconaplishing his 
purpose by means of an injection. On the following day the 
prisoner died, the unhapl»y victim of a woman's vengeance. 
His death took 1,lace only ten days before the judgment was 
delivered by the Commissioners in the case of the divorce, by 
which his murderess received the prize which she had stooped so 
low to win. How far Rochester was aware at the time of what 
was taking place itis ilnpossible to say with certainty. I.ady 
Essex, in distress at her faihlrcs, may bave told hiln of ber 
design, and may even have cnlisted lais sympathy ; but we have 
her own distinct statement to the contrary, 1 and the hypothesis 
that his sending him away wouid bring snspicion upon hinself. Lobell's 
own account was that the boy's parents asked him to give him an intro- 
duction to some friends in France, which he did the more readily, as he 
knew his new toaster used Mm hardly. "/'he argument agair.st Lobeli, 
however, acqnires weight from the fact that he was not put on his trial. 
It should, however, bê rêmembered that it vas thê interest of thê prosêcu- 
tion to keep the whole history of the apothecary's boy in the background. 
lle was out of Egland, and if it had been proved that he was the reai 
murderer, ail the othêr prosecutions would fall to the ground at once ; as 
an accessory could hot be prosecuted until a verdict was obtained against 
the principal. I bave omitted all reference to Franklyn's evidence, as 
no weight whatever tan be attached to the assertions of so unblushing 
a iiar. The strongeat points against Somerset bave becn put by 
Spedding (Bacon's Lcllo-s and Zc, v. 326) ; but while his arguments are 
conclusive against the theory that Rochester had a clear case, and only 
w:.shed in his proceedings before his arrest to shield his wife, they do hot 
exclude the possibiliy that he, knowing as ge may be supposed to have 
donc in I615, that Overbuty had been poisoned, and knowing too that 
his behaviour about the tarts and powders laid him open to grave suspicion, 
dkt all that he could to remove the evidence of such suspicious conduct, 
and to free himseif from a charge vhich, though untrue, might easily l_e 
believed to be truc. 
 On Jan. I2, I616, when she was in prison she acknowledged to Fenton 
and Montgomery that she had had part in the murder 'como moza agra- 
viada y ofendida de que el,' i.e. Overbury, ' hablava indignisimamente de 
su persona, pero que el conde de Somerset, que entonces aun no «ra marid,,, 
ni lo havia sabido ni tenido parte en eilo, antes eila se guardava y recataa 
déi en esto, porque le tenia por muy verdadero amigo del Obarberi, que 
esto era la verdad, aunque el baver sido ella sola en ello fuese mas cuipa.' 
Sarmiento to Phi'.ip III. Jan. 3 o, 616, Sit,rtc«s 1S3: z595, fcl. 
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of the truth of that statement is, on the whole, most in accord- 
ance with known facts. 
For two years the murder hich had been committed 
remained unknown. Public curiosity was fixed upon matters 
of less personal interest. When governments are polmlar there 
is but little desire to scan their prerogatives closely, or to im- 
pose definite limitations on their authority. When they cease 
to have public opinion behind them, criticism on their actions 
and claires is certain to spring up. It is therefore easily in- 
telligible that the year which witnessed the triumph of North- 
ampton and Rochester should also have witnessed the first 
in a series of legal proceedings the object of which was to 
defend the prerogative from the assaults of hostile criticism. 
In the course of the winter of 6-'2- 3, a commission was 
issued to inquire into the abuses existing in the management 
Commi«sion of thc Navy. A similar inquiry had been ruade a few 
t.,inquie years before, which had resulted in littlc more than 
into the 
,,,,g- the production of a voluminous report by Sir Robert 
ment of the 
y. Cotton.  As Cotton was at this time leaning towards 
the Catholic party, he was in high favour with Northamlton 
and the Scottish favourite, and it is likely enough that the 
renewal of the investigation was due to his newly acquired 
influence. 
The proposal to examine into the abuses of the dockyards 
vas felt by Nottingham as a personal affront offered to him in 
lais capacity of Lord High Admiral. He was a brave man, 
and had won the honours which he enjoyed by his services in 
command of the fleet which defeated the Armada ; but he was 
vithout the administrative abilities which would enable him to 
make head against the evils which prevailed in the department 
over which he presided ; and, as usually happens, he was the 
last to perceive his own deficiencies. 
He determined, therefore, to oppose the inquiry to the 
utmost. He directed Sir Robert Mansell, who, as Treasurcr 
of the Navy, was equally interested with himself in 
Opposed by 
lNottinghara frustrating the proceedings of the Commissioners, to 
and i.-,en. obtain a legal opinion upon the validi.y of the com- 
mission under which they were about to act. 
 & 1: Do»t. xii. 
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Upon this Mansell applied to Whitelocke, who had been 
brought into notice by lais great spêech on the impositions, 
as a lnan eminently fittêd to dêal with the legal questions by 
Theyobta[n which the prêrogative was affêctêd. He obtaincd 
from .,hite- fronl him, without difficulty, a paper in which were 
locke an 
opinion set down the objections to the comlnission which 
against 
legality, presented themselves to lais mind. Whitelocke's 
paper bas hOt been preserved ; but as far as we can judge from 
the report of the proceedings subsequently taken against him 
he declared that the commission was illegal, as containing 
directions to the Commissioners to 'give order for the due 
punishnmnt of the offenders.' Such directions, he urged, were 
contrary to the well-known clause of Magna Carta, which pro- 
rides that no frce man shall be injured in body or goods, except 
by the judgment of lais peers or by the law of the Iand. 
This pal)er found its way into the King's hands. White- 
locke, however, had taken the precaution of not signing lais 
naine toit, and probably had not allowed it to leave his 
chambers in lais own handwriting. Although, therefore, he was 
strongly suspected of being the author of it, no steps were for 
some time taken against him. 
Vhilst he was tlms exposed to the displeasure of the King, 
he drew down upon himself the anger of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, by an argument which he delivered in the 
Whitelocke's 
,g,,mn course of lais professional dutiês. Having occasion 
i, ch,«w, to defend a plaintiff whose adversary appêaled to the 
Court of the Earl Marshal, he argued that there was no such 
çourt legally in existence, and succeedêd in convincing the 
Master of the Rolls, and in obtaining an order from him by 
xvhich the defendant was rêstrained from carrying his cause out 
of Chancery. A few days later an attempt was ruade 
"Y" before thê Chancellor to reverse this order. Elles- 
mere burst out into an invective against Whitelocke. It 
was in vain that the sturdy lawyer procêeded to quote the 
Irecedênts and Acts of Parliament upon which he restêd the 
conclusion to which he had corne. Ellêsmere only inveighed 
the more bitterly against him and the other lawyers who troubled 
themselves about questions concerning the prerogative Even he, 
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I,rd Chancellor as he was, knew nothing about the precedents 
to which he had referred. The question was too great for hirn. 
Ite would acquaint the King with what had passed, who alone 
could judge of the whole matter 
It was to no purpose that Whitelocke protested that he had 
hot questioned the power of the King to grant commissions 
under which a Mar»hal's Court could be held, but 
tle s com- 
,.i,,««to had only argued that, as a matter of fact, no such 
the Fleet. 
commission had been issue& On the following day 
Elleslnere told his story to Northalnptola and Suffolk, who, as 
Commissioners for executing the office of Earl 
lIay 
Iarshal, were personally interested in the question. 
These three together carried their complaints to the King, and 
aggravated the supposed offence by reminding him that White- 
locke had hot only been one of the leaders of the opposition to 
the impositions in the late l'arliament, but that he was, in all 
probability, the author of the exceptions to the comlnission for 
the reforln of the navy, which had so greatly excited his dis- 
pleasure. 
James directed that the offender should be brought before 
the Council. The three lords, well satisfied with their success, 
obtained an order that very afternoon to summon the obnoxious 
lawyer to appear. After he had been exalnined, he was i,mae- 
diately committed to the }-lect, where Mansell was already in 
confinement. 
About three weeks after lais iinprisonment, Whitelocke was 
again summoned before the Council to answer for the conteml)t 
which he was said to bave colnmitted, in the opiuion 
lIansell and 
whlt«lok wlaich he had given upon the Navy Comnission. 
charged 
before the The charge against him Oll account of his argulnent 
Conil with in the Court of Chancery was dropped, in all proba- 
their pro- 
«««insin bility in consequence of the discovery that he was 
reference to 
the excep- right in point of law. At the saine time Mansell was 
tions to the 
Commission called upon to answer for the part which he had 
on th«»-, taken in acting as agent between Nottingham and 
Whitelocke, though, to save appearances, it was given out that 
Nottingham's name had been ilnproperly used in the aff.air. 
Hobart and Bacon appeared against Whitelocke, Affer 
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objectlng to the unceremonious language in which he had 
spoken of a doculnent proceeding from the Crown, they charged 
him with making false statements in the opinion which he 
had given. It was not truc, they said, that the Coin- 
Argument 
«Hob,,-t missioners were elnpowered to infliçt punishment 
and J;con. themselves upon the offenders. It was never intended 
that they should do more than refer their offences to the ordi- 
nary course of justice. The commission itself bas not been 
preserved, but in all probability it was ambiguous on this point. 
]tut the Crown lawyers took tare hOt to rest their argument 
npon a mere question of fact which, howevcr important to the 
parties themselves, would rail to comlnand any general interest. 
They proceeded fo argue that, even if the facts were as White- 
locke asserted them to be, he would still have been in the 
wrong. In the first pace the officers who were subjected to 
the colmnission were the King's own servants, and were there- 
fore liable to punishnaent by him in lais ca.pacity of master, as 
well as iii that of sovereign. This, however, was not enough ; 
they declared that there was nothing in Magna Carta which 
ruade it unlawful for the King to issue commissions with power 
to imprison the bodies, or to seize the lands and goods of his 
subjects without any reference to the ordinary courts of law. 
They aftirmed tlmt, in requiring a condelnnation by the law of 
the land, as well as by the verdict of a jury, Magna Carta had 
in view the case of proceedings before courts which existed in 
virtue of the King's prerogative for the trial of cases in which 
political questions were involved. To deny this, they said, 
would be 'to overthrow the King's martial power, and the 
authority of the Council-table, and the force of His Majesty's 
proclamations, and other actions and directions of State and 
policy applied to the necessity of tilnes and occasions which 
fall not many times within the remedies of ordinary justice.' 
The saine reasoning was used to prove the legality of the pre- 
cautionary imprisonment which was a matter of necessity 
whenever resort could not be had, at a lnolnent's notice, to tlie 
decision of a jury. 
As soon as these arguments were completed, Mongue vho, 
tpon Doderidge's promotion to the Bench, had succeedcd hiln 
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as King's Serjeant, fellowed vith charges of a similar nature 
S,,,mission against 1XIansell. The statements of the lawyers were, 
«White- of course, support«d by the Council itself. 13oth 
lucke and 
.n«. Whitelocke and Mansell acknowledged the justice 
of the censure passed upon them, and requested the lords to 
assist them in an appeal to the clemency of the King. 1 
"l'hcy are 
 -':«, On the folloing day it was announced that the King 
j,,,« ,a. had accepted their submission, and both the prisoners 
were set at liberty. 
These proceedings are of no small importance in the 
history of the English Revolution. They drew forth a declara- 
tion from the l'rivy Council, against which the judges 
]udlcial irre- 
ponsibility ruade no protest, to the effect that if it could be 
claimed by 
hGovn- shown that a political question were invohed in a 
case, it was an offence even to question the legality 
of the exercise of judicial powers by persons appointed by the 
Cown to act without the intervention of a jury. - Such a 
declaration was the counterpart of the judgment of the Ex- 
chequer in the case of impositions. In acting upon that judg- 
ment, the Government had donc its best to make its authority 
independent of the rotes of the House of Commons. It now 
declared its adhesion to a principle which would, in adminis- 
trative disputes, make it independent of the verdict of a jury. 
Amongst those who took a prominent part in establishing 
this conclusion was ]3acon; and though he has not left on 
record any sketch of his views on the English consti- 
acot's 
toryo tution, there can be little difficulty in arriving at his 
government, rem opinion on the relations which onght to subsist 
between the Government and the representatives of the people, a 
His speeches and actions in political life all point in one 
direction, and they are in perfect accordance with the slight 

 Whitelocke's Ziber Uamellcus, 33-4 o,  13- IlS. Bacon's Zellcrs a,t«! 
L{', iv 346 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, June *o, Cotrt and Tim«r, i. 
=41 ; Whitelocke's submission. June I2, CouncilXcslcr. 
2 ]3acon's Z«llers and Ztfc, iv. 348. 
s l)t Alt.tltelt[is, viii. 3- But it is noticeable that even here he on!y 
says, "Venio jam ad artem imFerii, sive doctrinam de Rcpublicâ adtnini,o 
trandâ." Of eonstitutional theory, nota word. 
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indications of his feelings on this most important subject which 
are scattered over lais writings, and with his still more expressive 
silcnces. There tan be no doubt whatever that his ideal form 
of government was one in which the Sovereign was assisted by 
councillors and other ministers selected from among the wisest 
nen of the kingdom, and in which he was responsible to no 
one for lais actions within the wide and not very clearly defined 
lilnits of lais political prerogative. The House of Commons, 
on the other hand, was called upon to express the wishes of 
the people, and to enlighten the Government upon the general 
feeling which prevailed in the country. Its assent would 
be rcquired to any new laws hich might be requisite, and to 
any extraordinary taxation which might be called for in time 
of wm; or of any other emergency. The House of Lords 
would be useful as a neans of conununication between the 
King and the Commons, and would be able to break the force 
of any collision which might arise between them. In order 
that the Governlnent might preserve its independence, and 
that, whilst giving all due attention to the wishes of its subjects, 
it might deliberate freely upon their demands, it was of the 
utmost importance that the Sovereign should have at his dis- 
posal a revenue sufficient to meet the ordinary demands upon 
the Treasury irl time of peace, and that he should be able to 
command respect by some means of inflicting punishment on 
those who resisted his authority, nore certain than an appeal 
to the juries in the courts of law. According to the idea, how- 
ever, which floated before Bacon's mind, such interferences with 
the ordinary courts of law would be of rare occurrence. The 
Sovereign, enlightened by the wisdom of his Council, and by 
the expressed opinions of the representatives of the people, 
would lose no time in embodying iii action all that was really 
valuable in the suggestions which were nmde to him. I-Ie 
would meet with little or no opposition, because he would 
possess the confidence of the nation, which would reverence in 
their King their guide in all noble proess, and the image of 
their better selves. 
Itis impossible to deny that in such a theory there is much 
which is fascinating, especially to minds which are conscious 
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of powers which fit them for the government of their fellow- 
Not u,,.a- men. In fact, it was nothing else than the theory of 
t,,t_-,o.« govemment which had been actcd on by Elizabeth 
veho had 
n.«i. :ne with general assent, though in her hands it had been 
reign of 
l-:lizabeth, modified by the tact Mfich she invariably displayed. 
It was, therefore, likely to recommend itself to Bacon, who 
had not only witnessed the glories of that reign, but had been 
connected with the Governmcnt both by the recollection of lais 
father's services, and by his own aspirations for office. 
The glories of the reign of Elizabeth, however, vould have 
failcd to excrcise more than a passing influence over a man o! 
"rher.,re P, acon's genius, if the tendencies of lais own mind 
f,-«re,t ,y had hOt lcd him to acccpt ber theory of government 
the bent of 
hisgenius, even when it reappeared mutilated and distorted in 
the bands of hcr successor. The distinguishing characteristic 
of Bacon's intellect was its practical tendency. In speculative 
as well as in political thought, the object which he set before 
him was the benefit of mankind. " Power to do good," as he 
himself bas told us, he considered to be the only legitimate 
objcct of aspiration.  His thoughts were constantly occupicd 
with the largest and most sweeping plans of reform, by which 
he hopcd to ameliorate the condition of lais fellow-creatures. 
No abuse escaped his notice, no improvement was too extensive 
to be grasped by his comprehensive genius. The union with 
Scotland, the civilisation of Ireland, the colonisation of America, 
the improvement of the law, and the abolition of the last rem- 
nants of feudal oppression, were only a few of the vast schemes 
upon which his mind loved to dwell. 
With such views as these, it was but natural that ]3acon 
should fix his hopes upon the Sovereign and his Council, rather 
He had than upon the House of Commons. It was not to 
onovi be expected that the Commons would adopt with 
the Privy 
Council than any earnestness schemes Maich, except vhere they 
in the House 
ofCommons, touched upon some immediate grievance, were so far 
in advance of the age in which he lived, that even after the lapse 
of two centuries and a hall the descendants of the generation to 

 In the essay ' Of Ç'eat Place,' 
0 
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which they were addresscd are still occupied in filling up the 
outline which was then sketched by the master's hand. Nor, 
cven if the House of Commons had possessed the will, was 
it at that time capable of originating any great and compre- 
hensive legislative measure. It was as yet but an incoherent 
mass, agitated by strong fcelings, and moved by a high and 
sturdy patriotism, ready indeed to offcr a dctermined rcsist- 
ance to every species of misgovernment, but destitutc of that 
organization which can alone tender it possible for a large 
dclibcrative assembly, without assistance from without, to 
carry on satisfactorily the work of legislation. The salutary 
action of a milaistry owing its existcnce to the support of the 
I-touse, and exercising in turn, in right of its practical and in- 
tellectual superiority, an influence over all the proceedings of 
the legislature, was yet unknown. To :Bacon, above all mcn, 
a change which should lnake the House of Commons toaster of 
lhe exccutive government was an object of dread ; for such a 
change would, as he ilnagined, place the direction of the 
policy of the country in the hands of an inexperienced and un- 
disciplined mob.  
Nor was it only on account of its superior capability of 
delibcration on involved and difiïcult subjects that Bacon's 
v..«o« sympathies were with the Privy Council ; he looked 
«:r to fr« upon it with respect from the mere fact of its being 
the execu- 
,i,, from r- the organ of the executive government, by means of 
strictions, which those measures of improvement by ,«'hich he 
set such store were to be carried out. He had always belote 
him the idea of the variety of cases in Mfich the Government 
might be callcd to act, and he allowed himself to believe that 
it would be better qualified to act rightly if it were not fettered 
by strict rules, or by the obligation to gire an account of its 
proceedings to a body which might be ignorant of the whole 
circumstances of the case, and which was only partially quali- 

* \\'bat the faults of the Itouse of Colnmon$ were when they did 
obiain lhe highest place in lhe State, bas been shown in Lord Macaulay's 
pçsthumous volume. His narrative is enough to convince us that though 
the suspicions of those who thought x-ith 13acon were unfounded, they 
ere certainly hot absurdo 
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fied to judge of the visdom of the measures which had been 
taken. 
Whilst, however, he was desirous to restrain the House of 
Commons within what he considered to be its proper bounds, 
ni.f«l;ngs he had the vcry highest idea of its utility to the 
 ,.i ,«.a State. Whenever occasion offered, it was Bacon's 
to the House 
orCommo, voice which was always alnong the first to be raised 
for the calling of a l'arliament. It was there alone that the 
complaints of the nation would make themsclves fully heard, 
and that an opportunity was offered to the Government, by the 
initiation of well-considered remedial legislation, to maintain 
that harmony ¥hich ought always to exist between the nation 
and its rulers. 
Englishmen do hOt need to be told that this theory of 
,,acon's was radically false ; hot merely because James was 
Hismls- exceptionally unworthy to fill the position ,-hich 
ts, he occupied, but because it omitted to take into 
account certain considerations which tender it false for all 
times and for all places, excepting where no coniderable part 
of the population of a country are raised above a vcry low level 
of civilisation. Fie left out of his calculation, on the one 
hand, the inevitable tendencies to misgovernment which beset 
all bodies of men who are possessed of irresponsible power ; 
and, on the other hand, the elevating operation of the possession 
of political influence upon ordinary men, vho, at first sight, 
seem unworthy of exercising it. 
We can hardly wonder, indeed, that Bacon should not have 
seen what we have no difficulty in seeing. That Government 
c.s«sof owes its stability to the instability of the ministers 
them. WhO, from time to time, execute its functions, is a 
truth which, however familiar to us, would bave seemed the 
vildest of paradoxes to the contemporaries of ]3acon. That 
the House of Common would grow in political wisdom and 
in power of self-restraint when the executive Government was 
constrainecl to give account to it of all its actions, would bave 
seemed to them a prognostication only fit to corne out of the 
mouth of a madman. That the strength of eaeh of the 
pohtical bodies known to the constitution would grow» hot by 
02 
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careful demarcation of the limits within which they were to 
work, but by the harmony which would be the result of their 
mutual interdependence, was an idea utterly foreign to the 
mind of Bacon. 1 Even if such a thought had ever occurred to 
him, at what a cost of ail that he valued most in his better 
molnents would it bave been realised ! The supremacy of the 
representatives of the people over the executive Government 
would undoubtedly be accompanied by an indefinite postpone- 
ment of those reforms upon which he had set his heart, and, 
to him, tbe time which lnUSt be allowed to elapse before the 
l-Iouse of Commons was likely to devote itself to those reforms, 
must have seemed likely to be far longer than it would be in 
reality--if, indeed, he did hot despair of any satisfactory result 
at all from such a change. In this, no doubt, he was mistaken ; 
but it must be remembered that, unlike the continental states- 
men who bave in out own day fallen into a similar error, he 

* The fi»llowîr, g ext,'ct from Mr. Ellis's preface to Bacon's Phiiosophical 
Vorks (ll,r],'s, i. 62) is interesting, as showing that Bacon's speculative 
errors were precisely the saine ia kind as those which lay at the bottom of 
his political mistakes :--' Bacon . . . eertainly thought it possible so to 
sever observation from theory, that the process of colleeting facts, and 
that of deriving consequences ff'oto them, might be carried on indepen- 
dcntly and by different persons. This opinion was based on an itnperfect 
npprehension of the connection between facts and theories ; the connection 
appearing to him to be merely an external one, namely, that the former 
are the materials of the latter.' Accoïding to ]3acon's view of the Con- 
stitution, the Ilouse of Commons was the collector of facts, whilst the 
work of the Privy Council was to derive consequences from them, and the 
connection between the two bodies appeared to him to be merel)" external. 
Ranke glves in a few words the true exlanation of Bacon's attachment to 
the prerogative : ' Bacon war einer der letzten, die das Iteil von England 
der Ausbildung der monarchischen Verfassung, oder doch in dem Ueberge- 
wicht der Berechtigung des Ffirsten innerhalb der Verfassung sahen. I)ie 
Verbindung der drei Reiche unter der verwaltenden Autorifiit des KSnig» 
schien ihm die Grundlage der kfinftigen GriSsze Groszbrittannlens zu 
enthalten. An die Monarchische Gewalt kniipfte er die Hoffnung einer 
Reform der Gesetze von England, der Durchfiihrung eines umfassenden 
Colonialsystems in Irland, der Ann:àhenlng der kirchlichen und fichter- 
lichen Verfassung von Schottland an die englisehen Gebriiuche. Er liebte 
die Monarchie, weil er grosze Dinge von ihr erwartete.'--EnKlis,-he 
d'.ichte, Sii.mmtliche Werke, av. 93. 
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had no beacon of experience to guide him. England was then, 
as she has always been, decidedly in advance, so far as political 
institutions are concerned, of the other nations of Erope. 
She had to work out the problem of government, unaided by 
experience, and was entering like Columbus upon a new world, 
where there was laothing to guide ber but ber own high spirit 
anti the wisdom and virtue of ber sons. On such a course as 
this even Bacon was an unsafe guide. Far before his age in 
his knowledge of the arts of government, in all matters relating 
to the equally important subject of constitutional law, he, like 
his toaster, 'took counscl rather of tilne past than of time 
fitture.' 
But, after all, itis ilnpossible to accourir for Bacon's political 
errors merely by considerations drawn from the imperfections 
of lais mighty intellect. If he had been possessed of 
acon's 
,ora fine moral feelings he would instinctively have shrunk 
failings from ail connection with a lnonarch who proposed to 
govern England with the help of Rochestcr and the Howards. 
But there was something in the bent of his genius which lcd 
him to pay extraordinary reverence to all who were possessed 
of power. 1 The exaggerated importance which he attached 
to the possession of the executive authority led hiln to look 
with unbounded respect on those who held in their hands, as 
he imagined, the destinies of the nation. The very largeness 
of lais view Icd him to regard with complaccncy 
¢onnected 
with the actions froln which a man of smaller lnind would 
¢ompre- 
l,«i»-s have shrunk at once. His thoughts flowed in too 
©fhismind. wide a channel. They lost ila strcngth what they 
gained in breadth. .A_la ordinary man, vho bas set lais heart 
upon some great scheme, if he fails in accomplishing it, retires 
fro,.n the scene and waits lais tine. But whenever 13acon failed 
in obtaining support for lais views he had always solne fresh 
plan to fall back upon. He never set lcefore himself any de- 
 The feeling wlth which Lord Chatham regarded George III. is 
.nothcr example of the extent to which active minds are sometimes over- 
awed by the possessors of power. Chatham's loyalty was probably 
sharpened by lais dislike of the Whig aristocracy, as 13acon's was by 
tloposition to Coke and the law)'ers of his class. 
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finite objcct as one for which it was worth while to l/ve and die. 
If all lais plans wcre rcjected, one after another, there would be 
at lcast something to be done in the ordinary exercise of lais 
official duties ; and the mere pleasure of fulfilling them effi- 
ciently would blind him to the rottcnness of the systcm of which 
he had ruade himself a part. 
To Bacon the P-.oyal prerogative wa-» the very instrument 
most fitted for lais purpose. To act as occasion might require, 
without being bound by the necessity of submitting 
His admira- 
tion ofthe to an antiquatcd, and, it might be, an absurd restric- 
lrerogative, tion of thc law, was the very highest privilcge to which 
he could aspire. ]Ic could hot but rcgard the Soverêign who 
had it in lais power to adroit him to share in wielding this 
mighty talisman as a being raisêd above thê ordinary level of 
mortals, and he was cvcr rcady to shut lais eyes to the fault 
with which lais charactcr was stained. 
l-Iow far he did this voluntarily it is impossible to say with 
certainty. No doubt, in lais timê, the complimentary phrases 
ni w¢k- which lac used were looked upon far morc as a mattcr 
'"-" of course than thcy would bc at the presênt day. 
It is only to those who are unaccustomcd to the language of 
Bacon's contemporaries that lais flattcry appêars at all noticêable. 
In many points, too, in which we condêmn the conduct of 
James, that conduct would appêar to Bacon to be hot only 
defcnsiblc, but evcn admirable. Where, on thê other hand, he 
was unable to praise with honesty, he may have beên content 
to praise out of policy. To do so was the only manner in which 
it was possibie to win the King's support, and he knew that 
without tlmt support lac would be powerlcss in the world. Some 
allowance must also be ruade for lais gcneral hopefulness Ç,f 
tempcr. I[e was always inclined to see men as he would have 
them to be, rather than as they were. Nothing is more striking 
in lais whole career than the trustful manner m which he always 
laoked forward to a new House of Commons. He never 
seemed to be able to understand what a gulf there was betwee 
lais own principles and those of the representatives of the people. 
Whatever cause of quarrel there had been, it was in his eyes 
always the result of faction. Iffe was sure that, if the real sen- 



timents of the gentlemen of England could be heard, justice 
would be done him. t would seem as if he regarded the King 
as he regarded the Parliament; both had it in their power to 
confer immense benefits on Englandboth, it might be hoped, 
and even believed, would do their part in the great work. 
Nor can it be denicd that if he loved oce for the sake of 
doing good, he also loved it for its own sake. He was profuse 
in his expenditure, and money therefore never came amiss to 
him. His impressionable mind was open to all the influences 
of the world; he liked the pomp and circmnstance f power, 
its outward show and grandeur, the pleasant company and the 
troops of followers which were its necessary accompaniments. 
His mind was destitute of that pure sensitiveness which should 
have taught him what was the value of power acquired as 
it was alone possible for him to acquire it. The man who 
could find nothing better to say of marriage than that wife 
and children are impediments to great enterprises, was hot 
likely to regard life from its idem side. He learned the 
ways of the Court only too well. Of all the sad sights of this 
miserable reign, surely acon's career must have been the 
saddest. It would have been something if he had writhed 
under the chains which he had imposed upon himself. Always 
offering the best advice only to find it rejected, he sank into 
the mere executor of the schemes of inferior men, the supporter 
of an administration whose policy he was never allowed to 
influence. 
Whatever may have been Bacon's opinion on the mainte- 
nance of the prerogative, there tan be no doubt that he would 
have been gravely dissatisfied with a system in which Parlia- 
ments had no place. Nor was the question of smnmoning 
Parliament one the srious consideration of which 
sj. could be postponed much longer. In June, 6e, 
Coer's Re- 
port on the the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Julius Cesar, 
h«q«. informed the King I that the ordinary expenditure of 
the Crown exceeded the revenue by no less a sure than 6o,oooL, 
and that the debt had risen to 5oo, oooL from the 3oo, oooL at 
which it stood at the opening of the session in the spring of 
 C;sar's notes, Zausd ISS. 65, N1. zz 3. 
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x6io. Upon this a Sub-Committee, of which Bacon as well as 
Cesar was a melnber, was appointed to report to the 
'. fl'or t s to 
i,pro«th« new Çommissioners of the Treasury upon the state 
of the finances. The result of their labours was a 
plan which was actually carried into effect, by which the deficit 
might be reduced by about 35,ooL, leaving I25,oocl still 
unprovided for, to say nothing of the extraordinary expenses 
hich were certain to arise ffonl time to time. What the amount 
of these extraordinary expenses was may be calculated from the 
fact that in the two years which ended at Michaelmas, 1613, 
although many claires upon the Government were leff unpaid, 
it was necessary to borrow I43,ooL, of which a great part was 
raised by a new issne of Privy Seals; and that, in addition to 
the money thus obtained, no less a sure than 388,ooL had been 
«btained by means of payments, many of which were hOt 
likely to be repeated, and none of which could be considered 
as forming part of the regular revenue of the Çrown. Some 
»f tbis, no doubt, was expended in providing for outstanding 
claires ; but, izl spite of all the efforts of the Government, the 
debt, as bas been seen, continued to increase. It must, how- 
ever, be said that it was upon the report of this committee that 
Jmnes, for the first rime, showed a desire to economise; and 
though he could hOt at once withdraw the pensions and annuities 
which he had heedlessly granted, or reduce in a moment the 
scale of expeniture vhich he had authorised, he did what he 
cou]d to check his propensity to give away money to ever)" one 
of lais courtiers who begged for it. 
In the year which ended at Michaelmas, 1613, the diffi- 
culties were especially great. In addition to the ordinary 
expenditure, a part at least of the expenses connected with the 
marriage of the Princess had eo be lnet within the year. Those 
cxpenses amounted to more than 6o, oooL, to which 4%ooo/. 
had to be added for the portion of the bride. 16,oco/. was 
vanted towards deffaying the outlay at Prince Henry's funeral. 
Othèr extraordinary charges were pressing for payment, and 
mnongst them ioS,oooL was required to pay offa loan which had 
fallen due. 
No effort was spared to meet these demands. The Earl of 
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Northumberland vas forced to pay Ii,oooL on account of his 
fine in the Star-Camber,  which, under other circumstances, 
would, in all probability, bave been leff in his pocket. 
65,oooL , which had long been owed by the French Government, 
was extracted from the King of France. The repayment of 
the debt which the Dutch had contracted with Elizabeth had 
commenced in x6r, and was still continuing at the rate of 
4o, oooL a year. 57, °°°L was produced by baronetcies in the two 
years, and all other means vhich could be thought of were re- 
sorted to without scruple. Privy Seals were again sent out to a 
select few who were supposed to be capable of sustaining the 
burden, though the last loan had hot been repaid, and 6,ooo/. 
was borrowed from other sources. On one occasion, when 
the Exchequer was all but empty, Rochester produced 24,oooL, 
which he requested the King to accept as a loan until the 
present difficulty vas at ail end.  It was all in vain. Recourse 
as again had to the sale of lands and woods. By this means 
a sure of 65,0ool was realised. 
Such a method of extricating the Exchequer from its diflï- 
culties must have an end. Already the entail of 1609 had been 
j« broken into, and lands had been parted vith which 
L'«««..ity were intended to be indissolubly annexed to the 
of calling a 
1'«im:,t Crown. 67,oool , moreover, of the revenue of the 
following year had been levied in amicipation, so that the pro- 
spect was more than ever hopeless. Under these circum- 
stances, it is hOt strange that the idea of calling a t'arliament 
was accepted even by those vho had been most opposed to 
such a measure. 
There were two men who had always consistently 
advocated 
,y N,-i« recommended the smnmoning of Parliament. Im- 
,,do,,. mediately upon Salisbury's death Bacon wrote to 
the King, advising this course, and offering to suggest measures 

 It is generally supposed that the Star-Chamber fines formed a large 
portion of the King's revenue. This is by no means the case. The large 
fines were almost invariably remitted. 
 Receit oo's ofthe a'che,]ucr. In Chamberlaln's letter to Carleton, 
2Xpril 29, 1613 (S. 2 °. lxxii. 2o), the sum is erroneously given as 22,oooi.; 
eo, oooL was repaid ithin the ycar. 
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which might lead the way to a settlement of the differences 
between hiln and the House of Commons. 1 Some months be- 
fore, Sir Henry Neville had a conversation with James on the 
saine subject, and gave his opinion strongly in the saine 
direction.  It was hot, howcver, till the summer of x6x 3 that 
James was willing to adroit the idea of appealing once more 
to the representatives of the people, who had been dismissed 
by him so summarily. 
It was in x612 that a memorial was drawn up by Neville, 
which brought plainly before James the popnlar view of the 
r,'evm«s subject, a Neville's opinion was, that all the schemes 
,.,ori. vhich had been suggested for raisin money in 
Advises the  
summoning any way except by l'arliament, would prove in 
of a l'arlia- 
,e. the end to be failures. It was no mere question 
of money. The ill-feeling which had been caused by the 
dissolution of the last l'arliament had hot been confined to 
its membcrs. From them it had spread over every con- 
stituency in the kingdom. All Europe knew that the king 
and his subjects were at variance, and the enemies of England 
would be elnboldened to treat with contempt a nation where 
there was no harmony between the Government and the 
people. If James wished to maintain his position amongst the 
Sovereigns of the Continent, he must prove to them that he had 
hot lost the hearts of his subjects ; and there was no better way 
of accomplishing this than by showing that he could meet his 
}'arliament without coming into collision with it. 
It might indeed be said that the Comlnons would still be 
unwilling to give money under any conditions whatever, or that, 
even if they consentcd to grant supplies, they would clog their 

 ]3acon to the King, May 3 , 62, Zctt,'rs ami [.if,', iv. 79- 
" C. . i. 4S5. The conversation at Windsor there mentioned took 
place in July, 61. 13ut the mention of projects in the memorial looks 
,as if it had been drawn up at a later date. It is, perhaps, a repetition of 
.nrguments formerly presented. 
 The copies which are among the State lajers are all anonymons. 
But Carte (tli«t. iv. 7}, who had another copy before him, spcaks dis- 
tinctly of the memorial as being Neville's, and the internal evidence 
oints in the samc directiot. 
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concessions with unreasonable demands. To these objection 
Objections Neville replied that it was a mistakc to suppose that 
,swered. the opposition in the last Parliament arose from 
factious motives. IIe had himse!flived on familiar terres with 
the leaders of tbe Opposition, and he was able to affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that they bore no ill-will towards the King. 
He was ready to undertake for the greater part of them that, if 
the King would act fairly by lais people, he would find these 
men ready to exert themselves in support of the Government. 
It was truc, indeed, that it would be necessary to grant certain 
things upon which those who would be called to pay the 
subsidies had set their hearts. It remained to be considered 
what these concessions shonld be. 
It was difficult, he said, for any one man to set down the 
requiremcnts of all the naembers of tlm House ; but from what 
Co,cessions he knew of the leading men of the last Parliament, 
to be ruade he had ventured to draw up a list  of concessions 
which, as be thought, would prove satisfactory to them. In this 
papcr, which was appended to his melnorial, Ncville set forth 
certain points in which he thought that the law pressed hardly 
upon the subject. None of them, however, were of much 
importance. He undoubtedly attachcd greater weight to the 
eight concessions which James had offcred to the Commons 
shortly after the breach of the contract. These he copied out, 
and, adroitlyenough, refused to give any opinion on them, 
taking it for granted that they still expressed the opinions of the 
King. Amongst them was a renunciation of the right of levying 
impositions without consent of Parliament. 
Having thus laid before James a list of the points which it 
would be advisable to yield, Neville proceeded to urge that 
Parliament should be summoned immediately. Let 
Conduct re- 
«,rnrne,,aa the King avoid the use of any irritating speeches, and 
to th« r:i,,g, let him do lais best while he was on lais progress to 
win the good-will of the country gentlemen. Let orders be 
givcn to the Archbishop to allow no books to be printed, or 
serinons preached, whieh reflected on the House of Commons. 

t This list svill be found among the SlaL" Z',crs, Dont. lxx." v. 46. 
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Let the grievances presented in the last Parliament be ex- 
amined, and, if the King were willing to yield on any point, let 
him do :t at once, without waiting for the commencement of 
the sessi»n. Above all, Iet him see that all promises made by 
him were actually carried into executiou. 
No less important were Neville's practical suggestions for 
the conduct of busiuess in the House of Commons. He saw 
that the system adhered to since Salisbury's clcvation to the 
Peerage, of comlnunicating the King's wishes through members 
of the Upper House, had not worked well. Ite therefore re- 
commcnded that the King should address the Commons either 
in person or by lnembers of their own H0use, and that he 
should call on them to nominate a committce to confer ith 
himself on all points on which hc and they were at issue. 
Excellent as in many lcspects this advice was, Neville 
absolutely ignored the important fact that he had proposed 
to James nothing less than a complote capitulation. The King 
was, in short, to accept the Commons as lais masters, and to give 
way where they wished him to give way, even if the concession 
cost him the abandonment of his most treasured principles. 
was not so that James understood lais position as a king, and 
if the position which he claimed was becoming untenable, the 
reasons which were making it necessary for the kingship to 
change its ground ought certainly hOt to bave been passed 
over in silence. Still less ought Neville to have abstained from 
descending to particulars, and from giving reasons vhy it would 
be well for James to give way on certain points on which he 
had up to this time maiutained an attitude of unfliuching re- 
sistance. 
In Bacon James fouud an adviser who was hot likely to 
commit this mistake. No one could be more fully convinced 
:o's that it was the duty of a Government to lead, and 
advice_ not tO be dragged helpless]y along without a will of 
its own. To the renewal of the Great Contract in any shape, 
]acola vas utterly opposed. He held that it had been the great 
mistake of Salisbury's oncial life. It was introducing the idea of 
a bargain where no bargain ought to be--between the King and 
his subjectswho were indissolubly united ,as the head is united 
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to the body. He therefore recommended that a l?arliament 
should be called for legislation, and hot merely for supply. Let 
the King slmw lais care for the public by giving the Commons 
good work to do, and he would once more stand in a befitting 
relation to them. He would be asking them to co-operate 
with him, hot dealing with them as a merchant having adverse 
interests to theirs. As to money, let him say as little about it 
as possible, and strive to extenuate lais wants by letting it be 
known that if only time were given him he could find a way 
without Parlialnent to balance lais expenditure and lais revenue. 
Probably the Commons would vote a supply which would be 
the beginning of future liberalities, iEven if they did not, much 
would be gained if the session were to corne to an end without 
a quarrel. " I, for lny part," he wrote, "think it a thing iii- 
estimable to your Majesty's safety and service, that you once 
part with your Parliament with love and reverence." 
So far Bacon's advice was but given in anticipation of all 
that modern experience has taught on the relationship between 
(;overnments and lepresentative asselnblies. That unity, which 
we secure by making the duration of a Cabinet dependent upon 
its acceptance by a lnajority of the House of Commons, 
Bacon would bave secured by bringing the King to conciliate 
the maority by lais skill in the practical work of legislation. 
Yet it is impossible to feel completely satisfied with the whole 
of the letter in which this admirable counsel is given. In deal- 
ing with the causes of the King's difficulties in the last Parlia- 
ment, he lays far too great stress on personal details, and none 
at all on that alienation of sentiment which was the truc foot of 
the mischief. He thought that the old grievances would now 
be forgotten, and that as James had not lately donc anything 
unpopular, he was not likely to be annoyed by their revival. 
After having thus measured the retentive powers of his country- 
men's memories, he went on to say--at the rime when Roches- 
ter's interest in the divorce of I.ady Essex was in the mouths 
of all--that Lord Sanquhar's execution had produced a COla- 
viction that the King was now impartial in dealing justice to 
Scotchmen and Englishmen alike ; that the deaths of the Earls 
of Salisbury and Dunbar had rid hiln of the odium which wa 
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attached to their persons ; and that the leaders of the House 
of Commons had found out by this time that nothing was to be 
gained by opposition, and would at last, through hope of the 
1,2ing's favour, be ready to support him in his demands. ! 
No doubt Bacon would not bave cared to breathe a word 
on Jmnes's defects of character in a letter addressed to himself, 
but the total absence of any recognition of their existence in a 
set of notes drawn up solçly for his own use 2 is fatal to the 
idea that he felt anything like the full difficulty of the task 
vhich he had undertaken. Here, as everywhere else in his 
career, his bluntness of feeling led him to overestimate the 
part played by intelligence and management in the affairs of 
the world. 
For the present nothing was done to carry out ]3acon's 
plan. In the beginning of July the Privy Council was still un- 
convinced that the state of the finances was beyond 
Tuly. 
Y'ariament the reach of ordinary remedies, and the question of 
ostpoa. summoning a Parliament was postponed to a more 
convenient season. Yet, whether James was ultimately to adopt 
Bacon's advice or hOt, an opportunity occurred of showing that 
he had learnt to value him as an adviser. A year before, it 
had seemed as if nothing was to be done for him. He had then 
,o's applied in vain for the lIastership of the Court of 
popct o Wards, which had again become vacant by the death 
lomotio, of Sir George Carew. He had counted upon success 
so far as to order the necessary liveries, but for some reason 
or other he was disappointed. Perhaps he omitted to offer the 

 "That opposition which was, lhe last l'arliament, to your Najesly's 
business, as much as was hot ex 2uris naturalibus, but out of party, I 
conceive to be now much weaker than it was, and that party almost 
dissolved. Yelverton is won. Sandys is fallenoff. Çrew and Ilide stand 
to be Serjeants. 13rock is dead. Nevill bath hopes. 13erkeley will, I 
think, be respective. Nartin bath money in his purse. Dudley Digges 
and Holles are yours. 13esides, they cannot but final more and more th¢ 
anity of that popular course, especially your Najesty having carried your- 
self in that princely temper towards them as hot to persecute or disgrace 
them, nor yet to use or advance them." 13acon to the King, Zetters aut 
Zife, iv. 368. 
 Reasons for calling a Parliament. Zetters and Z, iv, 365. 
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accustomed bribe to Rochester. At all events, the place was 
given to Sir Walter Cope, a man of integrity, but of no great 
abilities. The wits ruade merry over the discomfiture of the 
Solicitor-General. Sir Walter, they said, had got the Wards, 
and Sir Francis the Liveries. 
Bacon, however, had probably, iii the summer of I6It, 
received a promise from the King of succeeding to the Attorney- 
Generalship whenever that place should be vacated by Hobart, 
and on August 7, two years afterwards, the death of Sir Thomas 
lqenfing, the Chief Justice of the King's 13ench, opened the 
way for lais advancement. 
13acon at once wrote to the King, and begged him to ap- 
point Hobart to the post. In case of lais refusal he asked 
aug. 7. that he might himself be selected. - It was not 
,'acancy in 
th chic long, however, belote he communicated to the King 
J usticeship 
oftheKitg's a plan, by lneans of which James might get rid 
n«h. of a hindrance to the exercise of lais prerogative. 
Coke's resistance to tlm King on the subject of the pro- 
clamations and the prohibitions had never been forgotten; 
and Bacon suggested that it would be well to grasp at so 
good an opportunity of showing the great lawyer that he was 
hot altogether independent. The Chief Justiceship of the 
Kms Bench was indeed a more honourable post than that 
svhich Coke now held, but it was far less lucrative, and it was 
well known that Coke would be unwilling to pay for the higher 
title with a diminution of lais income. Itis selection as 
l'leming's successor would be universally regarded as a penal 
promotion, which would deter others from offending in a 
similar manner. Room would thus be lnade for Hobart in the 
Common Pleas. As for himself, he would take care to put 
forth all lais energies as Attorney-General in defence of the 
prerogative. It was an office the duties of which he was better 
able to fulfil than his predecessor had been, who was naturally 
of a timid and retiring disposition. Coke was to be bound over 
to good behaviour in his new place by the prospect of admission 
to the Privy Council. s 
 Zcllo's and LifG iv. 42.  Bacon to the King, ibid. iv. 378, 
* Zetters andZifi', iv. 3SI. 
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Except in the last particular, 13acon's advice was followed. 
Coke, sorely against his will, was forced into promotion, but by 
his ilnlnediate adlnission to the Council all incentive to sub- 
missive conduct was removed. Hobart became Chier Justice 
.g,I of the Colnl'non l'leas, and 13acon stepped into the 
promotions, place which had been held by Hobart. The Solici- 
torship was given to Yelverton, whose opinion on lllOSt points 
coincided with that of Bacon, and whose speech in defence of 
the prerogative, iii the debate on the impositions, had hot been 
forgotten. 
Coke was grievously offended at his own promotion. It is 
probable enough that it was somethilg more than the mere 
Coke takes IOSS of income which rankled in his mind. He had 
offence, aspired to be the arbitrator between the Crown and 
the subject, and his new place in the King's Iench would 
afford hiln far less opportunity of fulfilling the functions of an 
arbitrator than his old one in the Common Pleas. 1 The first 

t Ste Zcl[t','s an,t Lire, iv. 379- In vriting of this affair, as well as 
of that of Bacon's adrice on the caliing of Parlialnent, I have considerably 
inodified iny statements, upon consideration of Mr. Spedding's arguments. 
]3ut I bave round it impossible to adopt his views altogether. Take, for in- 
stance, such sentences as these : "To a man of Coke's temper, the position 
of champion and captain of the Common Lav in its battles with Prerogative 
was a tcmpting one. IIis beha'iour as ChiefJustice of the Colnmon Pleas, 
though accompanied with no alteration in himself, had entirely altered 
his character in lhe estimation of the people ; transforming him from the 
most offensi-e of Attorney-Generals into the most admired and venerated of 
judges, and investing him with a populerity which has been transmitted 
without diminution to out own rimes, and is hot likely to be questioned. 
For posterity, having inherited the f,-uits of his lire, and being well satisfied 
vith what it bas got, will not trouble itself to exm-nine the bill, which was 
paid and settled long ago. To us, looking back when all is ove,', the cost 
is nothing. To the contemporary statesmen, however, ho were then 
looking forth into the dark futtre, and wondering what the shock of the 
çontending forces was to end in, lais trim-nphs were of more doubtful nature. 
To some of them, even if they could have foreseen exactly hat was going 
to happen, the prospect vould not bave been inviting. A civil war, a 
p,tblic execution of a King by his subjects for treason against himself, a 
usurpation, a restoration, and a counter-revolution, all within one genera- 
tion, would have seemed, to one looking forward, very ugly items in 
the successful solution of a national difficulty ; and those who saw in Coke's 
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time that he met Bacon af'ter these alterations were completed 
he could hOt avoid showing what his feelings were. He' parted 
dolefiflly from the Common Pleas, not only weeping himself, 
but followed with the tears of all that Bench, and most of the 
officers of that Court.'  " Mr. Attorney," he said to 13acon, 
when next he met him, "this is all your doing ; it is you that 
bave ruade this great stîr." "Ah, my lord! » was the ready 
answer, "your lordship all this while hath grown in breadth ; 
you must needs now grow in height, else )'ou will prove a 
monster."  
The year which had been noted by the great divorce case, 
and which was afterwards known to have bcen marked by the 

judicial victorles the beginning of such an end, might be pardoned if they 
desired to find some less dangerous e,lploylnent for his virtues." 
I have given the whole of this passage because it brings into a focus 
the real difference between Mr. Spedding's way of regarding the history 
of the seventeenth century and my own. With the main current of the 
argument I ara in complete agreement. I hold that Bacon was a far better 
counsellor than Coke, and that if Bacon's whole advlce had been taken we 
should bave escaped much mischief. Nor can I deny that contemporary 
statesmen, if they could bave foreseen what afterwards happened, and if 
they thought that Coke's conduct was likely to lead to the Civil War and 
the other evils in store, would bave been very anxious to get Coke out of 
the way. "\'hat I complain of is of Mr. Spedding's onfission to add 
that ifcontemporaries thought this they thought wrongly. The Civil War 
came about, hOt because Coke's principles prevailed, but because half of 
]3acon's principles prevailed without the other. If James and his son had 
stood towards Parliament as Bacon wished them to stand, there would 
bave been no danger tobe feared flore Coke. If he had gone wrong, it 
would bave been easy to suppress his activity. The real mischief lay not 
in the inevitable change in the relationship between the Crown and the 
Commons being carried out--Mr. Spedding acknowledges that it must 
bave been carried out--but in its being carried lut with a shock. What 
my opinion is as to the cause of the caIamity none of my readers will 
bave any difficuhy in understanding. As I write this note the saddening 
remembrance of the loss of one -hose mind was so acute, and vhose 
nature was s0 patient and kindly, weighs upon my mind. It was a truc 
pleasure to bave one's statements and arguments exposed to the testing tire 
of his hostile criticism. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 27, . /. Jom. Ixxiv. 89. 
 ]3acon's Apophthegms, Prof. and Zit. ll'arks, ii. 16 9. 
VOL, II. P 
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n'tarder of Overbury, witnessed in its close the festivltles which 
eç. 26. accol-npanied the marriage of the favourite. The 
arri,g« ceremony was performed on the day after Christmas 
of the 
¢ori« day at the Chapel Royal. Lady Essex now appeared 
to have the world before her. In order that the 
lqochester 
cr,ed :, lady might not lose her title of Countess, Rochester 
otSomoet, had, a few weeks previously, been created Earl of 
Somerset. As far as he was concerned, he showed the good 
taste not to appear surrounded by any extraordinary point. 
l.ady Frances Howard, as she was now again for a short time 
styled, attracted attention by appearing with ber long hair 
flowing down over her shoulders, a costulne which was at that 
rime reserved for virgin brides. The couple were married by 
the smne bishop who had done a similar service to the bride 
six years previously. Ail who had to gain anything from the 
royal bounty pressed round the newly married pair 
(;ifts pre- -r  
sentedatthe with gifts in their hands. NOttlngham and Coke, 
wedding. Lake and Winwood, did not think it beneath them 
to court the favour of the man who stood between them and 
their Sovereign. The City of London, the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, and the East India Company, were 
hot behindhand. 13acon, xvho had no liking for Smnerset or 
the Iffowards, did as others, and prepared a masque to celebrate 
the marriage. He declared that, although it would cost him 
no less a sure than z,oool., he woutd allow no one to share the 
burden with him.  A day or two after the marriage, the King 
sent for the Lord Mayor, and intimated to him that 
Entertain- 
ment at it was expected that he should provide an enter- 
llerchant 
Taylors" tainment for I.ord and Lady Somerset. The Lord 
1»" Mayor, however, desired to be excused from enter- 
taining the large company which might be expected to corne in 
their train. He accordingly pleaded that his house was too 
small for the purpose. He was told that, at ail events, the City 
Halls were large enough. He accordingly appealed to the 
Aldermen, who consented to take the burden off his shoutders, 
and directed that the preparations should be made in Merchant 
Taylors' Hall. It was arranged that the guests should make 
 Let/ets an,t Z, iv. 394- 
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lheir way in procession from Westminster to the City, the 
[gentlemcn on horseback anl the iadies in thcir coaches. 
The bride was, naturaily enough, anxious to appear on such 
an occasion in ail due splendour. Iter coach was sufficiently 
magnificeqt to attract attention, but, unluckily, she had no 
horses good enough for her purpose. In this difficulty she sent 
to Winwood, to borrow his. Winwood immediately answercd, 
that it was hOt fit for so great a lady to use anything borrowcd, 
and begged that she would accept the horses as a present.  
When we remember what Lady Somerset was, there is 
something rcvolting to our feelings in the attentions which 
she received from ail quarters. Yet it must hot be 
Çonduct 
ofthe forgotten that, if many of those vho took part in 
«o»i¢. these congratulations believed her to be an adulteress, 
there was hot one of them who even suspected her of being 
a nurderess. Yet it was well for the credit of human nature 
that one man should be found who would refuse re- 
Silent pro- 
te-t ofthe solutely to worship the idol. Whilst, in the person 
Archbishop. Of Coke, of Bacon, and of Winwood, the most learnet 
lavyer, the deepest thinker, ar, d the most honest official 
statesman of the age, combincd with deans and bishops to 
do ber homage, Abbot stood resolutely aloof. He appeared, 
indeed, in the chapel at the time of the marriage, but he 
fused to take any part in authorising what he considered to be 
an adulterous union. If conscience retained any sway over 
the heart of the giddy young bride, she must have been awed 
by the stern features of the man -1o was regarding ber with 
no friendly eyes. To us, who know what the fl,ture history of 
England was, there is something ominous in this scene. It 
was, as it were, the spirit of Calvinism which had taken up its 
abode in that silent monitor ; the one power in England 
which could resist the seductions of the Court, and which was 
capable of rebuking, at any cost, the immorality of the great. 
Abbot vas hot a large-minded man, but on that day he stood 
in a position which placcd him far above all the genius and the 
grandeur around him. 
* Chamberlain to Lad)" Carleton, Dec. 3 o. Chamberlain fo Carlct<m, 
Jan. 5, Cottrt and Timrs, i. 2S4, 287. 
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As yet Lady Somerset had no thought of sorrow. Two 
years of dissipation and of enjoyment were to be hers; and 
then the final catastrophe was to corne, with ail its irretrievable 
ruin. For the present, hOt a shadow crossed her path. Hcr 
husband was at the height of lais power. Exercising more 
than the influence of a Secretary, without the naine, 
Somerset's 
 ,.e.,lin ,a he shared in all the thoughts and schemes of the 
i,munc,. King. Nor was there any want of means for keep- 
ing up the dignity and splendour of lais position ; there was 
no need now to ask the King for grants of land or of ready 
money ; every suitor who had a petition to present must pay 
tribute to Somerset if he hoped to obtain a Nvourable reply. 
What he gained in this way was nevcr known. Eut it was 
calculated that, though lais ostensible revenue was by no means 
large, he had spent no less than 9o, ooo/. in twelve months. It 
is true that he never received a bribe without previously obtain- 
ing the sanction of James, but if this makes his own conduct 
lcss blalneworthy, it increases the dishonour of the King. 1 
With this example of James's infelicity in the selection of 
his companions, it was difficult for him to obtain credit in the 
P,-,e eyes of the world vhen he stepped forward as a 
«d,m,,g. moral reformer. Yet there can be little doubt that 
he was in earnest in lais desire to combat the evils of the time, 
especially when they took the shape of sins to vhich he was 
himself a stranger. Such was the case with the increasing 
prevalence of duels. The death of Lord Bruce of Kinloss, 
who had late]y succeeded to the title of lais father, the late 
Master of the Rolls, and who was slain in a duel with Sir 
Edward Sackville, the brother of the Earl of Dorset, brought 
the subject more immediately before the notice of the King. 
t[e exerted himself successfiflly to stop a threatened combat 
between the Earl of Essex and Lord Henry Howard, the third 
II4- son of the Earl of Suffolk, arising out of the ill-will 
Jan. 6. 
st» which prevailed between the two families in conse- 
Chmb» quence of the divorce of Lady Essex. A proclama- 
decree 
against tt. ton was issued to put a stop to duels for the future. 
I;acon was employed to prosecute in the Star Chmnber two 
 Sarlniento to Lenna, Dec. 26, 6 5, Simancas x]SS, 259t, fol. 94- 
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persons who were intending to engage in single combat, and 
he declared that similar proceedings would be taken against all 
who, in any way whatever, committed any act which was 
nected with the giving or receiving a challenge.t 
It was little that could be done by proclamations and 
prosecutions to put a stop to an evil which was rooted in 
opinion. The sense of honour which ruade men duellists would 
only give way before a larger conception of the duty of self- 
sacrifice in the public service, and this conception had little 
place in James's court. In the outer world it was strong and 
flourishing. There is something in a city community, when 
the city bas hot attained to an overwhehning size, -hich fosters 
the growth of local patriotism, and it is easy to understand 
why, in true liberality of spirit, the merchants of the City out- 
shone the Northamptons and Somersets of Whitehall. 
Such a merchant was Thomas Sutton, one of that class of 
moneyed lnen which had risen into importance with the rising 
,o. prosperity of the country, and which was already 
Sutton's claiming a position of its own by the side of the old 
11 ospital. 
county falnilies of England. He had no children to 
xhom to leave lais accumulated stores, and consequently lais 
property was looked upon with longing eyes by all who could 
urge any claire to succeed to a portion of it at lais death. An at- 
tempt had even been ruade to induce him to name Prince Charles 
as lais heir, whilst the Prince was still a younger son, to whom 
an estate worth at least 6,ooo/. a year would be no unwelcolne 
girl. To this proposal Sutton refused steadily to listen. He 
was more inclined to pay attention to those who, like Joseph 
Hall, successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, invited him 
to devote his money to some pious or charitable object. After 
some consideration he deterlnined to erect a school, and a 
hospital for old and decayed gentlemen, at Hallingbury in 
Essex, and in 6o, he obtained an Act of Parliament giving 
him the powers requisite to enable him to carry out his inten- 
tions. 
In the year af ter the passing of the Act, however, Sutton 

i Ldters and Zife, iv. 395. 
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puvchased from the Eaïl of Suffolk the buildings c)f the 
6x. Carthusian monastery near Smthfield, then, as now, 
Th Ct commonly known as the Charter ttouse, and obtained 
[I ouse 
bght. ]etters patent authorsmg him to transfcr the institu- 
tion to that site. A few months later he died, in December 
6 , leaving a will in which he directed others to COlnplete the 
work which he had begun. 
Scarcely was he in his grave when it was known that the 
heir-at-law had resolvcd to dispute the will. Strangely, as-it 
,6,,. seems to us, the claimant was SUlnmoned before the 
"lhe validity Council and compelled to bind himself in the event 
of Stton's 
,,i of success 'to stand to the King's award and arbitra- 
questioned, ment.' Upon this acon drcw up an able paper of 
advice to the King, suggesting various ways in which, if the 
judges decided against the will, he might dispose of the bequest 
more usefully than the testator had proposed to do. In 63, 
,6,. however, the vill was declared to be valid, and 
 rhwi Sutton's intentions were accordingly carried out. 
held to  
 -id. Afler the trial was over, the executors took care to 
retain the good-will of JaleS by presenting him with o, ooo/., 
tmder the pretence that they gave it to reimburse hiln for 
expenses in building a bridge over the Tweed at Eerwick, and 
that they were in this way carrying out the intentions of 
Sutton, who had ?eft a large sure to bë employed upon objects 
of general utility. 
There might be differences of opinion as to the best way of 
employing a bequest lcft for charitable purposes. There could 
be no difference of opinion on the necessity of supplying 
1,ondon with pure water. 
The SUpl»ly had long been deficient, but, although com- 
plaints had been constantly heard, and even an Act of Parlia- 
,. ment  had been obtained in 6e6, authorising the 
'h -tç corporation to supply the deficiency by bringing in a 
supply of 
 a. stream ri-oto the springs at Chadwell and Amwell, no 
steps had been takcn to car[y out the designed operation:¢. 
 lterne, Domtts Carth,tsi«na, 37-95 ; Bacon's Z,'tl,'rs a,,l Z, 
47. 
ï 3 Jac. I. cap. IS, explained b)" 4 Jae. I. cap. 



\-cxcd at the slgglshness of his fellow-citizens, Hugh Myddelton 
sood forward and declared that if no one else would do the 
work he would take it upon his own shoulders. Hs proposal 
was thankfully accepted. He had already paid considerable 
attention to the sukject, as a member of the committees of the 
}{ouse oç Commons beçore whom the recent Acts had been 
discussed. 
The first sod upon the works of the proposed New Rver 
was turned on April  , 6o 9. With untiring energy Myddelton 
,. persevered in the work which he had undertaken, in 
"(ivr'«om- spite of the opposition of the landowners through 
,:,,cd. whose property the stream was to pass, alld who 
colnplained that their land was likely to surfer in consequence, 
by the overflowing of the water. Il 6o his opponents carried 
their complaints before the House of ConllllOllS, and a com- 
mittee was directed to lnake a report upon their case as soon 
as the House reassembled in October. When they met again, 
the mcmbers had lnore important lnatters to attend to, and 
Myddelton's hands were soon set free by the dissolution. 
Although, however, he had no lcnger any reason to fear 
any obstacle which might be thrown in his way by Parlialnent, 
the opposition of the landowners was so annoying, and the 
dcnmnds which were lnade on his purse were, iii all probability, 
increasing so largely in consequence of them, that he de- 
termined to lnake ail attempt to interest the King in his 
project. James, who seldom turned a deaf ear to any scheme 
which tended to the material welfare of his subjects, consented 
to take upon himself half the expense of the undertaking, on 
condition of receiving half the profits. Under the sanction of 
the royal naine the works went rapidly forward, and on Michael- 
nlas Day, 63, all London was thronging to Islington to 
celebrate the completion of the undertaking. 1 
1 Smiles's Ze,es (£gbt«o% i. IO7. It is often said that Myddelton 
wa» knighted in reward for his services. This was hot the case ; he 
tecelved no honour till he became a balonet, many years latcr. 



CtlAPTER XVII. 

TIIE ADDLED PARLIAMEN'F. 

Ix the very nfidst of the festivities which accompanied the 
marriage of the favourite, and which notified to the world the 
establishment of the Howards in power, James received awarn- 
/ng from which he ought to have learned something of the true 
character of the men whom he delighted to honour. Digby 
had hot been long at Madrid belote he discovered 
a6 3. 
igyes- that, with a very little money, it vas possible to 
covers the 
bpanish obtain access to the most cherished secrets of the 
p,,io,. Spanish Government. In May, 63, he got into his 
possession the instructions which the new ambassador, Sar- 
miento, was to take with him. From these he discovered that 
lhe Spanish ambassadors in London had long been in the habit 
of obtaining intelligence by the same means as those which he 
was employing in Spain. He gave himself no test till he had 
tracked out the hole of the secret. In August, he informed 
Jmnes that a paper was in existence containing the names of 
all the English pensioners of Spain. For the present, however, 
he was unable to procure a copy of it. In the beginning of 
September, he obtained some documents in which the pensioners 
were referred to, but their names were disguised under fictitious 
appellations. He thought that he could make out that a 
pension had been given to Sir William Monson, the admiral in 
command of the Narrow Seas. There was one naine about 
Mfich there could be no mistake. To lais astonishment and 
horror, that one naine was that of the late Lord Treasurer, the 
 Dgby to the King, Aug. 8, £. I'. £,ëai«. 
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Earl of Salisbury. In Decelnber, he at last procured the long- 
desired key to the whole riddle. He was thunderstruck at the 
names of men whose loyahy had noyer becn suspected, and 
who occupied the highest posts in the Governmcnt, and were 
in constant attendance upon the person of the King. tic 
hoped, indeed, that some of the persons indicated nfight bave 
refused to accept the offered bribe, but, even after the utmost 
allowance had been ruade, enough relnained to fill hiln with 
astonishment and disgust. 
The secret was of far too high ilnportance tobe entrusted 
to paper, l)igby, therefore, at once asked perlnission to retum 
a64. honle Oll lcave of absence, in order that he might 
lle obtains acquaint the King, by word of lnouth, with the dis- 
leave to 
 trto coveries which he had lnade. The request was, of 
Jgngland 
,ith this course, granted, and in the spring he set out to carry 
information, the ilnportant intelligence to Egland. James learnt 
that Northmnpton and Lady Suffolk were in the pay of Spain, 
though Somerset appears to have kept himself clear, t 
What Jalnes's feelings were on the receipt of this startling 
intelligence we bave no means of knowing, as his answers fo 
])igby's despatches have not been preserved. We nlay, how- 
ever, be sure that he neglected to draw the only inference rioin 
the terrible tidings hich could alone have saved hiln ri-oin 
further disgrace. In fact, such revelations as these 
\Varnlng 
gi,- to are the warnings which are invariably given to every 
Jmnes by 
tl,««,-- Governlnent which separates itself from the feelings 
lations, and intelligence of the nation which it is called to 
guide. Was it wonderful that a Sovereign who stood aloof 
l-rom the independent national lire around hiln, should be sur- 
rounded by men who had accepted office rather in the hope 
of obtaining wealth and honour for themselves than from any 
vish to devote themseh'es heart and soul to the service of their 
country ? When selfishness, however much it might be dis- 
guised even from hilnself, was the ruling principle with the 
King, it could net be long belote it showed itself in his 
ministers. 
 Digby to the King. Aug. $, Dec. -"-I, S. I'. Sain. Compare Vol. I. 
P. 4. 
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The lesson which James drew rioto the intelligence which 
he received was prccisely the opposite of that wifich it ought 
to have taught him. Instead of becoming less ex- 
x6x 3. 
Son,er»et clusive in his fliendships, it ruade him more exclusive. 
1,1etely When the first vague knowledge of the existence of 
trusted, corruption amongst those whom he trusted reached 
him in the autumn, he ruade the members of the Privy Council 
feel that the conduct of affairs was less than ever left in their 
hands. They were still allowed to discuss public business, but 
upon all points of importance James reserved his decision till 
he had had an opportunity of talking them over with his young 
bcottish favourite.  When the final revelation reached him, 
l,robably early in January x614, the fact that Somerset's naine 
did not appear in the list of Spanish pensioners must have in- 
çlnled the King to repose even still greater confidence in hiln, 
in proportion as his trust in Northalnpton was shaken. 
James, indced, was lnuch mstakcn if he supposed that 
Somerset was ready to devote himself entirely to the service 
of lais too confiding toaster. His weak brain was turned by 
his rapid elevation, and the calculated subservience of North- 
ampton .flattered his vanity, tte became a mere tool of the 
I!owards. As such he was anxious to forward a.n intimate 
alliance with Spain, and to enter into close relations with 
Sarmiento, the new Spauish ambassador. Sarmiento had corne 
to England with the express object of vinning James over froln 
his alliance with France and the Protestant powers. 
For the service upon which he was sent it would bave becn 
impossible to find a titrer ]'erson. It is truc that it would be 
Stmlento absurd to speak of Sarmiento as a lnan of genius, or 
as ambas- 
sadorin even as a deep and far-sighted politician. He ],laS 
England. altogether deficient in the essential element of per- 
manent success--the power of seeing things of pre-eminent 
ilnportance as they really are. ])uring lais long residence 
amongst the English people, and with his unrivalled oppor- 
 " The Viscount Rochester, at the councll table, showeth much 
retaper and modesty, without seeming to press or sway an)thing, but 
afierwards the King resolveth ail business with hhn alone." Sarmiento's 
despatch sent home by Digl,y, Sept 22, 1613, S. P. Saim 
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tunities for studying their character, he never could comprehend 
for a moment that English Protestantism had an}, dceper root 
than in the personal predilections of the King. But if the 
idca of converting the English nation by means of a court 
intrigue had over becn anything more than an utter delusion, 
Sarmiento would bave been the man to carry it into e'ecution. 
For he cherished in lais hcart that unbending conviction of the 
justice of lais cause, without vhich nothing great can ever be 
accolnplislaed. He thoroughly believed, hOt merely that the 
system of the Roman Çhurch was truc, but that it was so 
evidently true that no one xvho was hOt cither a knave or a fool 
could dispute it for an instant. He believed no less thoroughly 
that his own sovereign was the greatest and most powerful 
monaich upon earth, whose friendship would be a tower of 
strength to such of the lesser potentates as might be willing to 
take re.luge under lais protecting care. Nor did it ever interfere 
with the serenity of lais conviction, that he was ffoto rime to 
time ruade xware of facts which to ordinary eyes vould appear 
to be evidence that the strength of Spain was greater in appear- 
ance than in reality. Itre passed them by ahen they wcre 
thrust upon lais notice with the simple suggestion that, if any- 
thing had gone wrong, it was no doubt because lais Majesty had 
neglected to give the necessary orders. It was this assumption 
of superiority which forlned the strength of lais diplomacy. Ail 
were inclined to give way to one who rated himself so highly. 
There are passages in lais despatches which might bave been 
penned by the Roman who drew the circle round the throne of 
the Eastern king, forbidding him to leave it till he had COl> 
formed to the orders of the Senate. Thcre are other passages 
which remi,ad us forcibly of Caleb 13alderstone shutting 
eyes, and doing lais best to make others shut their cyes, to 
evidences of the decline of lais master's fortunes. 
In addition to this abounding confidence in himsclf and in 
lais mission, Sarmiento was possessed of ail those qualities which 
are the envy of ordinary diplomatists. He had that 
tlis diplo- 
matic knowledge of character which told him instinctively 
ttualitles" what, on every occasion, it was best to say, and what 
'as better left unsaid. His prolnpt, ready tonmae was al,-«ays 
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under control. No man at Court could pay a more refined 
compliment, could jest with greater case, or could join with 
greater dignity in serious conversation. Such a man was, above 
all others, qualified to make an impression upon Jalnes. His 
conversational powers were sure to prove attractive to one 
vho was so fond of chatting over all kinds of subjects, and his 
maperturbable firmness would go far to win the confidence of 
the vacillating king. 
Sarmiento was able, too, to appeal to the better side of 
Jalnes's character, his love of peace. A war with Spain would 
have becn popular in l.;ngland, and in the Council, since 
Salisbury's death, it would have had the eager support of 
l';llesmere and of Abbot. lï3,ut there was too much of the old 
laccaneering spirit in the cry for war to enlist our sylnpathies 
in favour of those from whom it proceeded,  and it is undeni- 
able that James's strong feeling against a war commenced for 
purposes of plunder, or for the sake of gratifying sectaran 
anilnosity, was of the greatest service to the nation. 
In point of fact, whatever may have been the errors of 
which James was guilty, there tan be no doubt that the 
dominant idea of his foreign policy was truc and just. " Blessed 
are the peace-makers," was the motto which he had chosen 
for himself, and from the day of lais accession to the English 
 Lord IIay, who wa» present at the scene he described, told Sarmiento 
that "un dia, hecha ya la liga de los Pr »teslantes de Alemaïîa y Francia 
con este Rey, el Principe muerto y el Salberi le apretron para que rom- 
piese la guerra con V. lIa., dandole para esto algunas trazas y razones 
de conveniencia, y el Salberi concluya la platica con que, rota la guerra, 6 
este Rey seria Sdîor de las Indias 6 de las flotas que fuesen y viniesen, y 
que por lo menos no podria ninguna entrar ni salir de Sevilla sln peleax cox 
la armada Inglesa : y que 1o que se aventurarfi, ri. ganar era mucho, y .4 
perder no nada." The king replied that, as a Chrisfian» he could not 
break the treaty. Salisbul T said it had already been broken by Spain a 
hundred rimes. James said that might justify a defensive, but not an offen- 
sive war. Salisbury's reply was, that if he ruade everything a matter of 
conscience, he had better go to his bishops for advice, which ruade James 
very angry. Hay added, that ri'oto that day Salisbury began to fall into 
disgrace, and that t'rince Itenry began to speak of his father with dis- 
6 I613" Simaucas «ILS& 
reqect.--Sarmiento to Philip III.» Nov. ]ê 
59o. 
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throne he strove, not always wisely, but always persistently, 
to maintain the peace of Europe. tlis abhorrence 
James in- 
elined to of violence and aggression was the most honourable 
,.,«« trait in lais charactcr. It might be doubted whether 
he would not stand in need of more than this fo steer lais way 
through the storms which were even then nmttering in the 
distance, but for the present, at least, he was in the right path. 
Ite had expressly assured the German Protestants that lais 
assistance was only to be reckoned upon if they abstained from 
all aggression. If he lmd done no more than to desire to lire 
in friendship with Spain, and to gain such influence over the 
Spanish Government as would have enabled him to preserve 
peace upon the Continent, he would have deserved the thank, 
of posterity, even if he had seemed craven and pusillanimcus 
to lais own generation. 
If Sarmiento had studied the character of James during a 
lifelong intilnacy, he could not bave contrived anything better 
actif o¢ calculated to make an ineffaceable impression upon 
Donna lais mind than the line of conduct which he adopted 
Luisa de 
Carvajal. in an affair which chance threw in lais way not lnany 
weeks after his arrival in England. There was a certain lad3", 
Donna Luisa de Carvajal, who had for more than eight years 
been living in the house in the Barbican, which had been 
occupied in turn by the Spanish ambassadors. To zealous 
Protestants ber lnere presence without any assignable reason 
vas objectionable. She had sacrificed a good estate to round 
a college in Flanders for the education of English youths in 
her own religion, and she had settled in England with the 
express intention of persuading everyone who came within her 
reach to forsake the paths of heresy. She had been a frequent 
visitor of the priests shut up in prison, and had lnade herself 
notorious by the attentions which she lmd paid to the traitors 
who had taken part in the Gunpowder Plot. She had herself 
been imprisoned for a short time in 6o8, for attempting to 
convert a shop-boy in Cheapside, and for denying the legiti- 
macy of Queen Elizabeth's birth) It was well known that she 
i I owe my information on this imprisonment of Donna Luisa, and on 
tl'.e ¢ollege she founded in Flanders, to the kindness of the late Sir Edmund 
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kept a large retinue of English servants, and it was rumoured 
that hcr household was nothing less than a nunnery in 
disguise. Abbot especially had his iye upon her. One day 
he heard that she had left the embassy, and had gone fit 
change of air to a house in Spitalfields. He immediately 
IIer im- obtained from the Council an order for her arrest, 
l.risonment, and had her sent to I.ambeth, to be kept in confine- 
ment under his own roof. Sarmiento, as soon as he heard 
-hat had been donc, directed his wife to go immediately to 
l.ambeth, and ordered her to rêmain with the lady till she was 
libêrated. Having thus provided that at least a shadow ot 
his protection should be extended over her, he went at once 
before the Council, and demandêd her rrlease. Failing to 
obtain redress, he sent one of his secretaries, late as it was in 
the evening, with a letter to the King. Jamês, hearing a stir 
in the ante-chamber, came out to sec hat was going on. As 
soon as he had read the letter, he told the secretary that ever 
since Donna Luisa had been in England, she had been busy in 
converting his subjects to a religion which taught them to 
refuse obedience to a King hose creed diffêred from their 
own. She had even attempted to set up a nunnery in his 
dominions. If an Englishman lad played such tricks at 
Madrid, he would soon have round his way into the Inquisition, 
with every prospect of ending lais lire at the stake. He was, 
however, disposed to be merciful, and would give orders for 
the inmediate release of the lady, on condition of ber engaging 
to leave England without dêlay. 
The next morning a formal message was brought to Sar- 
«e miento, repeating the proposal which had thus bcen 
effected by ruade. There are probably few men who, if they 
Sarmiento. had been in Sarmiento's place, would not have 
hesitated a little before rejecting the offêr. To refuse the 
King's terms would be to affront the man upon whom so nmch 
depended. Sarmiento did not hesitate for a moment. The 

IIead, who showed me an extract from a letter of Mr. Ticknor's, describ- 
ing a book in his library, giving an account of the lady's proceedings and 
printed at Seville immediately after ber death, wla!ch took place in 
Sarmiento's house in January, 6  4. 
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lady, lac aid, had done no wrong. If the King wished it, she 
would no doubt be ready to leave England at the short«st 
notice. J3ut it must be clearly understood that in that case lac, 
as the ambassador of lais Catholic Maiesty , would leave England 
at the saine rime. The answer produced an immediate effect. 
That very evening Donna Luisa was set at liberty, and Sarmiento 
was informed that her liberation was entirely unconditional. 
There is nothing in Sarn-,iento's account of the matter 
which would lead us to suppose that he acted from any deep 
Effect ofhis design. But it is certain that the most consummate 
¢onduct on skill could not bave erved him bettcr. From hence- 
the King's 
find. forth the two men knew each other ; and when the 
rime arrived in which Jmnes would be looking round him for 
the support of a stronger arm than lais own, he would bethink 
him of the Spanish stranger in whom he had so unexpectedly 
found a master. 
Sarmiento was not the man tobe elated by success. He 
knew well that over-eagerness on lais part would be fatal to lais 
S,rm«nt« hopes of being able ultimately to divert James from 
continued the French alliance. He could afford to wait till 
inaction. 
an opportunity occurred in which he might assume 
for Philip the character of a disinterested friend, and lnight 
thereby be enabled to throw his net with greater skill. He had 
gcod friends at Court, who kept him well informed, and he 
was aware that, for the time at least, James had set lais heart 
upon marrying lais surviving son to a sister of the young King 
of France, and that not only had Edmondes long been busy 
at Paris discussing the terres on which the French Government 
would consent to give the Princess Christina to Prince Charles,  
but that in the beginning of November the negotiations were so 
far advanced tlmt the marriage was considered in France to be 
all but actually concluded.  Nor was the Spanish Ambassador 
 Sarmiento to l'hilip III., Nov. 6__ Si»tancas IS.Y. 59 o. fol. 
Sarmiento to Northampton (?). Sarmiento to the King, Oct. L9 
29  
& P. 
 Edmondes to the King, Jan. 9, July '9, Nov. 4, I613, S. t'. France. 
s Sarmiento to Phillp III., Nov'x , Silt,tttcra I[SS. 59 o, fol. 12, 
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ignorant that in this desire James was encouraged not only by the 
moderate English Protestants, but also by his Scotch favourites, 
whose national predilection Ied them, as it had so often led 
their ancestors, to lookwith favour upon an alliance with France. 
Those who bave derived their ideas of Sarmiento from the 
idle stories which were a few years later so readily accepted 
by the credulous multitude, and which have round 
"_Fhe pen- 
sioners of their way into every history of the reign, will no doubt 
Spain. imagine that he was occupied during this period of 
inaction in winning over to his side, with offers of pensions and 
rewards, ail whose influence might hereafter be of use to him. 
The truth is that no ambassador of the day was so little dis- 
posed to profusion as Sarmiento. The tales of the floods of 
Spanish gold which were popularly supposed to be flowing at 
regular intervals into the pockets of every Englishman worth 
buying, if hot quite as imaginary as the stories of Pitt's English 
gold, which still find their place in French histories of the Great 
Revolution, have but slight support in actually existing facts. 
When Saïmiento arrived in England, there were only four sur- 
vivors out of the seven who had been placed upon the pension 
]ist shortly after the signature ot the Peace of London.  These 
four, the Earl of 7Northampton and Lady Suffolk, Sir William 
Monson, the admiral of the narrow seas, and Mrs. Drummond, 
the first lady of the bedchamber to the Queen, continued, as a 
matter of course, to draw their annual stipends. But Sarmiento 
as yet ruade no proposal for increasing their number. He no 
doubt knew perfectly well that if he could gain the King he 
had gained everything, and that, excepting in some special 
cases, as long as he could find his way to the ear of James, the 
assistance of venal courtiers would be perfectly worthless. The 
good offices of the Catholics and of those who were anxious tc. 
become Catholics, were secured to him already. 
Amongst those of whose assistance he never doubted was 
the Queen. The influence which Anne exercised 
OEhe Quee.n. 
over ber husband was not great, but whatever it was 
she was sure to nse it on behalf of Spain. l[rs. Drummond, 

t See Vol. I. p, 214. 
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in whom she l)laced all her confidence, was a fervent Catholic, 
and rioto her, whilst she was still in Scotland, she had learucd 
to value the doctrines and principles of the Church of Rome 
She did hot indeed make open profession of hcr faith. She 
still accompanied her husband to the services of the Curch of 
England, and listened with ail outward show of revcrence 
the serinons which were preached in the Chal)cl Royal. But 
she never could now be induced to pal-take of the communion 
at the hands of a Protestant minister, and those who wcre 
admitted to her privacy in l)enlnark tIouse  kncw well that, as 
often as she thought she could escal)e observatiou, the Qucen of 
England was in the habit of repairing to a garret, for the pur- 
pose of hearing mass ri-oto the lips of a Catholic pricst, who was 
SPdU«ohd itl for the purpose.  
Ready as the Queen was to do everything lu her power to 
help forward the conversion of ber son and his marriage with 
"rh Ecor a Spanish princess, ber assistance would be of far 
s,,,,.a, less value than that of Somerset. It is hot likely 
that Somerset cared much whethcr his future quecn was to 
be a daughter of the King of Spain or a sister of the King of 
France. But lais insolent demeanour had involved him in a 
quarrel vith Lennox and t[ay, the consistent advocates of the 
French alliauce, and under Northampton's influence he had 
suddenly become a warm advocate of the marriage with a 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy, which had been adopted by 
the partizans of Spain, as soon as they saw that an apparently 
insuperable obstacle had been raised in the way of the match 
with the Infanta, by l'hilip's declaration that it was impossible 
for him to give a Spanish princess to a t'rotestant. 
,,4. At the time of Solnerset's marriage, Sarlniento fol- 
Cottington's lowed the fashion, and presented both the bride and 
visit to 
S,i«nt« the bridegroom with a vedding present. But no pe- 
culiar intimacy had as yet sprung up between thelu, aud indeed, 

t This was the naine given to Somerset IIouse during her residence there. 
 Sarmiento to Plilip III., Ag. =7 
Sept. 6' 1613" Minutes of Sarmiento's 
]ï)espatchês, June =-2° Jtme , 
30 )uly 2, 3, 424, 1614" Simancas 3ISS. 2590 , fol. 
2518, fol. 1. 
VOL. II. Q 
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it was not till after he had obtained permission from the King 
that Somerset consented Io accept the jewels, of which the 
ambassadçr's gift consisted) Sarmiento was, therefore, a few 
weeks after the marriage, somewhat surprised to receive a visit 
from Cottington, who announced to him that he had beeri 
charged with a message from the favourite. Solnerset, he said, 
was anxious to put a stop to the negotiations xvith France, and 
in this he was acting in concert with Lake, who was at the time 
the candidate of the Howards for the secretaryship which had 
been vacant ever since Salisbury's death. Cottington added 
that he was comlnissioned to request the ambassador to seek an 
audience of the King, and urge him by every argument in his 
power to have nothing further to do with the French Court. 
Sarmiento was highly delighted at the overture. It seemed, 
he wrote home a few days afterwards, as if God had opened a 
Sarmiento's way before him. But he was far too prudent to 
v,-d««, comply with Somerset's request. He knew that, if 
he thrust himself prematurely forward, his words would be 
regarded with suspicion  and that no one would believe that 
anything that he might now say would hot be repudiated at 
Madrid as soon as it had served its purpose. It was not from 
him that any open attack upon the French alliance could safely 
corne. He accordingly assured Cottington that he was always 
ready to listen to advice from such a quarter, but that he 
could not help thinking that the step proposed would be pre- 
mature. A few weeks later Somerset ruade another attempt to 
dag the cautious ambassador on to over-hasty action. It was 
all in vain. His suggestions were received with becomingdefer- 
ence. Nothing could be more polite than Sarmiento's language. 
But the compliments in which he was so profuse always ended 
in a refusal to compromise his master's cause by the slightcst 
appearance of eagerness to seize the prey. = 
Sarmiento may have been the more cautious because, on 
 Accounts of the Spanish Ebassy, Fcb. , I64. Sarmiento fo 
Philip III., May -- 616. Si»tancas «51.5"S. 254, fol. 15, 2595, fol. 77. 
The Earl's jewel was worth about 2oo/. ; the Countess's rather less. 
 Sarmiento to Philip III., Jan. x5_ Feb. ïa'2 614" Siman«as 
592, fol. , 6. 
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one point of capital ilnportance, his friends had been unable to 
maintain their ground. The proposal to sumlnon 
h-cide« Jpon Parlialnent had long been resisted by Northampton. 
 erLi-- In September, when the question was debated in the 
i1111[. Council, he had told the King that to do so would 
ouly be to call together an assembly of his enemies,  and James 
assured him, after the conclusion of the discussion, that he be- 
lieved that he was in the right. On February 5, Jalnes acquainted 
the Council with the condition of the negotiation with France, 
and on the 16th he asked its opinion whether he should summon 
Parlialnent. The two subjects were understood tobe closely 
connected with one another, and to involve a rejection of that 
good understanding with Spain which was desired by North- 
alnpton and kis supporters. The majority of the Council, 
however, did not side with Northampton, and the answer of the 
Board was that they had taken the King's question iuto con- 
sideration, and that they were of opinion that the only course 
tobe pursued was the summoning of Parlialnent. = 
It was high tilne. In spite of the enormous sales of land, 
it had been found impossible to obtain money enough to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Governlnent. The garrisons in 
the cautionary towns in Hoiland were ready to mutiny for their 
pay. The ambassadors were crying out for their salaries and 
allowances. The sailors who manned the navy were unpaid, 
Amo,,t « and the fortifications by which the coast was guarded 
thedebt, were in urgent need of repair, a Lord Harrington, 
who had a claim upon the King for 3o, oooL, which he had 
speut upon the establishment of the Princess, was put off with 
a patent giving him a monopoly of the copper coiaage of the 
country. In every department there was a long list of arrcars 
which there were no lneans of satisfying, and which alnounted 
on the whole to 488,oool To repay the money borrowed upon 
Priv 7 Seals 25,oooL would be needed, and the 67,oooi. which 
had been levied by anticipation froln the revenues properly 
 Digby to the King, Sept. 22, 6 3, & P. "çA" Sanniento to Philip Ill. 
Feb. s. 7. Sima,c«s A/SS. 2592 , fol. 7, 27. 
= Council to the King, Feb. 6, & /. Data. lxxvi. 
 Speeches of Winwood and Caesar, C. . i. 46, 46a. 
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belonging to the following year, must in some way or other be 
nlade good. Altogether, the King's liabilities now amounted 
to 68o, oooL t to say nothing of a standing deficit which, after 
iacluding the extraordinary expenditure, was certain to exceed 
9_oo, ooo/. a year. 
J3efore the resolufion to summon Parliament had been taken, 
the Government had belote it a list of the concessions proposed 
p,-opo.a by Neville to be ruade. Iartly from this, and partly 
kgisafio,, rioto other sources, a list of I3ills was drawn up to be 
offered to the new ]ar]Jament.  Undoubtedly if even a quarter 
of those bills had become law, that Parliament would have 
Ieen noted for its useful legislation. ]ut it would have acquired 
its reputation by the abandonment of all interest in those higher 
questions which, once mooled, can never drop out of sight. 
Nota word was suggested by the Governrnent of any solution 
of the vexed question of impositions, or of the still more vexed 
question of the ecclesiastical settlement. 
Whether Neville was harnpered by his knowledge that the 
King had resolved to stand firm on these two points itis 
impossible to sa5'. It must have required a very sanguine 
temperament to expect that the elections would produce an 
assemblage likely to content itself with being a mere Parlia- 
ment of ail:airs, that last vain hope of statesmen who wish to 
turn aside from the problems before them, because they find it 
impossible to solve them to their own satisfaction. 
For the first time within the memory of man, the country 
was subjected to the turmoil of a general election in which a 
A contested great question of principle was at stake. Under these 
election, circumstances, the ministers of the Crown were in- 
duced to take steps to procure a favourable majority, to which 
they had thought it unnecessary to resort ten years previously. 
How far they went it is difficult to say, with the scanty informa- 
tion which we possess. Neville, indeed, had offered to nndertake, 
"r«u,d- on behalf of the future House of Commons, that if 
takers, the King would concede all the chier points in 
dispute, the House would not be niggardly in granting the 
 Lansd..M'SS. I65, fol. z57. The statement is dated May ". 
 13acon's l[cllo's and ZïC v. 14. 
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supplies which he requred. It seems, however, tht there 
were some x'ho xx'ent beyond ths very safe assertion, and who 
were allured by promises of Curt favour to engage to do wha 
lhey could to obtah the return of members who were likely to 
favour the prerogafive. Whoever they may have been, they 
were certainly hot nlell of any great iml)ortance , and it is hot 
probable that they offered to do more than to influence a few 
elections here and there. 
Unimportant as the whole affair was, the Govcrnment 
injared its own chances of success by meddling with such in- 
trigues. Rumour magnified the marrer into a conspiracy to 
procure a whole Parliament of nolninces. The Undertakers, 
as they wcr2 termcd in the phraseology of the day, had dared 
to speak in the naine of the whole Comlnons of England. It 
was hot long before the lnost discouraging reports reached the 
Council of the reception which the Government candidates 
were cverywhere meeting with.  It was in vain that lords 
 Compare Bacon's estimate of them, in his letterjtst quoted, with Ihe 
fi»llowing extract of aletter from Suffolk to Somerset, written about the 
end of Match : "The lait night, l'embroke came to me in the garden, 
speaking in broken phrases, that he could hot tell what would COlne of this 
l'arliament, because he fi)und by the consnltation last day that mv lords 
had no great conceit that there would be any great good effected for our 
toaster : divers of my Iords having spoken ith many wise Parliament men, 
who do generally decline from the Undertakers, only Pembroke and my- 
self were the hopefitl believers of good success, two or three petty Coun- 
cillors more seemed tobe indiflrently conceited, but so as my Lord of 
Pembroke is luuch umatisfied that they are no more confident in his 
fiiends .... We are appointed to lneet again on Saturday. Pembroke 
and I have undertaken to bring to my lord» the demands that ill be 
asked of the King this Parliament, and that they shall be moderate for 
the King, and yet p!easing to them. XYhich we affirm to lny lords we 
conceive will be attractive inducements to get the good we look for, and 
 vhat this shall work at ur next meeting you shall know as soon as itis 
past. But I lnUSt lnake you laugh to teq you that my Lord l'rivy Seal 
soberly says to me, ' My Lord, you incline before the Council too lnuch to 
Ihese Undertakers.' This troubles me nothing, for if we may do our 
toaster the service we wish hy out dissembling, I ana well contented to 
play the knave a little with them, which you must give lne dispensaticn 
for following your direction."Cott. 3ISS. Tir. F. iv. fol. 335. 
 Lake to , l:eb. 9 ïchols' IS"grcsses. ii. 755- Chamberlain 
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and great men wrote to every borough and coun'_y where thev 
had any influence. Cnstituencies which had never 
The ele¢- 
,i.,n .re ,,,- before raised an objection to the persons ho had been 
/:vorable 
,,the I)ointed out to theln, now declared their determina- 
t;ove,nme,,t, tion to send to Westminser lnen of their own selec- 
tion. It frequently happened that the Court candidates were 
ttatty told that no rotes would be given to any man xvho was 
in tbe King's service. The pressure whi«h was put upon the 
clectors, wbilst it failed in the object for which it was intended, 
only served to strengthen the belief that an attempt had been 
lnade to pack the Parliament. So strong was the feeling against 
the Government in the city of l.ondon, that although Sir Henry 
Montague, who had represented the city in the last Parliament, 
and who had served as Recorder for lnany years, was again re- 
tulned, in compliance with the custom which prescribed that 
the Recorder of the city should be one of its representatives, 
)et Fuller, the strenuous asserter of the principles of the 
1,opular and Puritan party, was elected without difficulty. 1N'ot 
one of the men who had distinguished themselves on the 
1,opular side during the debates in x6o was without a scat. 
Sandys and Hakewill, Whitelocke and Wentworth, xele all 
there, once more to defend the liberties of England. The 
scanty ranks of the defenders of the prerogative were headed 
as before by Bacon and Coesar ; and the four candidates for the 
Secretaryship, Neville and \Vinwood, Wotton and I.ake, were 
ail successful in obtaining seats. One of the most remarkable 
fcatures of the new House was the number of those who ap- 
1,eared for the first time xvithin the walls of Parliament. Three 
lmndred members, making nearly two-thirds of the whole 
assembly, were elected for the first time. The fact admits of 
an easy explanation : the constituencies in their present tempcr 
would be on the look-out for lnen who represented the de- 
tcrmined spirit of the nation even more strongly than the 
lnembers of the late Parl.;ament had done. Amongst those 
xvho were thus elccted were tx-o men who were to set their 
mark upon the history of their country. Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, a young man of twenty-one, and heir to a princely 
Io Carlelon, Match 3, larch I7, Co,trl ami ï»tes, 30% 235. The last 
letter is mispIaced, 
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estate in ¥orkshire, represented the great county of the north ; 
John Eliot, a Devonshire country gentleman, nine years older 
than Wentworth, was sent to the House of Commons by tle 
little borough of St. Germans. We may be sure that neither 
Wentworth nor Eliot were unobservant spectators of the events 
o the session ; but, as far as out information extends, neither 
of them took any part in the debates.  
The unfavourable character of the elections ruade it more 
than ever necessary that a Secretary should be chosen who 
6,3. could speak with authority in the naine of the 
l'ffecessity,;f Government, and who could make use of any in- 
t:hoosi:x_,g-. 
 S«t.ry. fluence which he might possess as a member of the 
}[ouse of Commons to frustrate the cxpected opposition. As 
late as September in the preceding year Neville was still con- 
rident of success. 2 I3ut he had great difiïculties to conteud 
vith. The t{owards had no cause tobe satisfied with him, as 
le had never taken care to conceal lais dislike of the divorce. 
Northampton, besicles, had reason to look askance upon him, 
as he suspected him of having some connection with the scheme 
by which Mansell had hoped to overthrow the Commission for 
the Reformation of the Navy, in which Northaml»ton took a 
peculiar interest, a Above all, the King never could forget the 
part hich he had taken in the last l'arliament, and the plain 
words in which he had set forth the grievances of the Cmmons. 
In October, Neville discovered that lais hopes wele destined to 
be disappointed. It was generally believed that the favourite 
would continue to act in that confidential capacity to the King in 
which he had hitherto been empJoyed, and that Lake, as the 
nominee of the Howards, would be admitted to perform the 
subordinate duties of the Secretaryship. a In order to console 
IX'eville for his disappointment, Somerset  proposed to purchase 

I The only known list of this Parliament is that printed Dom the Kim- 
bohon MSS. in the lal, t[ine lrole t;ook, vol. iii. lXTo. 3 o. 
2 Chamberlain to Carleton, Sept. 9, 63, Court and Times, i. 27. 
 Whitelocke, Zi3cr 1ltt"licztS, 46. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Cour! and Times, i. 277. 
 IIe was still only- Rochester, but it is perhaps better to avold coa- 
fu»ion by giving the title by which he was known in 6 4. 
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for him the office of Treasurer of the Chamber. Neville, at once 
replied, that he would take neither money, nor anything bought 
for money, at the hands of a subject, and gave him to under- 
stand that, though he was ready to act as Secretary, he would 
hot put up with any lower place. 
illa Fcbruary hopes of success were given him once lnore. 
It was intimated to him by Suffolk that he was selected for the 
4. appointment ; but that, as the King was still displeased 
vith him for lais conduct in the former Parlimnent, 
he lnust expiate lais lnisdemeanours before he could hope to be 
1,romoted. 1 If this was anythilag more than a mere trick on 
the part of Suffolk, to secure lais services during the session, 
cither James must soon bave changed lais mind, or Neville 
lnUst lmve refilsed to lnake the required submission. 
Appoint- 
,,,e,,t « On l\[arch 29, Winwood took the oaths as Secretary. 
wi,,ooà. I.ake, as some compensation for his disappointment, 
was admitted to the t'rivy Çouncil on the saine day. = 
Winwood's whole heart was in the opposition to Spain and 
the Çatholic powers. It was by him that all those treaties had 
been negotiated which bound England to support 
tus qualifi- 
«:,aoo the Dutch Republic and the Princes of the German 
the post. Union against the House of Austria. I11 the Council 
he would be sure to side with Abbot and Ellesmere in denounc- 
ing the elatanglements of a Spanish policy. In some respects, 
indeed, he was far less fitted than lais friend Neville to act as leader 
of the House. He had, with the exception of occasional visits, 
been absent froln England for many years, and he was hardly 
aware how completely the feeling of lais countrylnen had 
changed since the death of Elizabeth. Nor had his position at 
the Hague tended to soften down the asperities of his some- 
what unconciliatory temper. He was also at the further dis- 
advantage of being altogether untried in Parlialnentary life, 
and of being destitute of that peculiar experience which is a 
necessity to those who attempt to guide the delibera.tions of a 
 Suffolk to Solnerset, Colt. 3ISS. Tit. F. iv. fol. 335" 
= It vas said that the Dutch, r_oping much from the appointment, gave 
6 
7,oooL to Somerset to obtah it. Sarmiento to Lerma, Dec. , Sita,tca.r 
,alS.: 2594 , fol. 94. 
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large public assembly. It was probably this very circumstance 
vhich recommcnded him to James. His appointment must 
have, in some resl'ects , been of the nature of a com- 
promise. His naine brought with it no reminiscences of 
l'arliamentary opposition, nor did it revive the rcmembrance of 
the tilne when Somcrset and the Howards wcre at deadly feud, 
and when Neville and I,ake were the rival candidates, supported 
by the two parties who were struggling for power. 
Winwood's position was not to be envied. IIe had to in- 
duce a hostile House of Cmlnons to grant supplies, at the 
saine tilne that he would bave to refuse those COla- 
The King's 
speechatthe cessions upon which their hearts were set. It was 
opening of 
the session, hot long before he had to make lais first essay in the 
art of guiding the House. The session was opened on 
Aprll 5- April 5 by a speech from the King. ]3acon had indeed 
suggested to Jalnes the lines upon which he would have had 
the King's opening speech eonstructed. But though Jalnes, to 
a certain extent, followed the advice given, he could not help 
showing his eagerness for a money grant more openly than a 
third person would have done. He told the Houses that he 
called thcln together for three reasons : he was anxious that, 
by their support, religion might be mailatained, the future suc- 
cession to the Çrowla provided for, and his necessities relieved 
by the grant of a supply. He COlnlnended to their 
I-Ie speaks 
of the consideration the increase of l'opery, which was 
«u».,m,, spreading in spite of the exe:tions which he had 
used to combat it both with lais tongue and with lais pen. He 
had no wish for any more rigorous laws against recusancy, but 
he hoped that some means lnight be contrived for executing 
more strictly those which were already in existence. He then 
referrcd to the events which had taken place in lais own family 
since he had last met his Parliament. God had taken 
of his 
daug.hter's lais cldcst son from him, but Hc had just givcn him 
marrlage» 
a grandson in lais place, and helooked to Parliament 
to settle the succession, in case of the çailure of heirs through 
l'rince Charles, upon this child and the other children who 
might be born to the Electress. He had chosen a husband for 
lais daughter out of a Protestant family, in order that, if his own 
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issue maie shou|d rail, the future ]dngs of England might be 
brought up bu the Protestant fath. 
Thus far he must bave carfied wkh hhn the sympathies of 
every man amongst his audience. He now entered upon more 
and demands dangerous ground. The extraordinary charges con- 
upplies. nected with the marriage had emptied the Exchequer, 
and there were other expenses which pressed heavily upon him. 
He would, howerer, speak plainly to them. He would hOt 
Iargain with them for their money. He would see what fl,ey 
would do in their love. He had shown them that he relied 
upon their affection, by having recourse to them rather than to 
his own prerogative. He must, however, clear himself on one 
point : it had been rumoured that he relied upon some private 
Undertakers, 'who, with their on credit and industry, would 
do great matters.' This he declared to be false : he would 
rather have the love of his subjects than their money.  
i arl. tIisl. I49. James is generally accused of deceiving his 
bearers on this point ; and it is said that in 162I he acknowledged that ' in 
the last Pafliament there came up a strange kind of beasts callel Under- 
takers, a naine which in my nature I abhor. ' In this, however, there is 
no necessa W contradiction ith -hat he said in I64. OEhere were, no 
doubt, men in I64 who were called Undertakers; but the question is, 
laow far the King a'ailed himself of their efforts. We have seen that Bacon 
aud Nortlmmpton laughed at the scheme, though theïe were a few among 
the Council ho encouraged them. We do not l«mw enough about their 
proceedings to say what it was that they proposed to do, but the rumour 
appears to bave been that they offered to infltaence the returns to such an 
extent as to procure a Government majority. Such a rulnour was absurd 
in itself, as Jalnes said in his speech of the 8th : " If any Imd been 
so foolish as to offer it, yet it had been greater folly in lne to bave 
nccepted it. » No doubt he knew that lctters had been sent by the Lords 
of the Councll and others fo influence the electors ; but he may bave held 
that such letters did not amount to interference with electlons. esides, 
influence of this kind was used on th sidcs. The following extract from 
XYhitelocke's Zib,'r Nz»telicts (p. 4o) gi'es an insight into the manner in 
which electlons were conducted : 
"I was returned a burgess for the town of Woodstock, in the county 
of Oxon, where I was recorder, and was elected, notwithstanding the town 
. hardly pressed for another by the Earl of Montgomery, steward of the 
aanors, and keeper of t} e bouse and pak there. 
" There was returnea 'ith me Sir Philip Cary, younger son to Sit 
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Three days later, James again addressed the Houses. This 
Parliament, he said, was to be a Parliament of love. The 
April 8. world was to ste his own love to his subjects, and 
a'he li,lg's the love of his subjccts to their King. God was 
v««h. loved for he gift which he gave, and he, who as a 
King represented God, wouhl begin by offering theln a gift, and 
he expected from theln cheerfulness in retribution for his favour. 
He then went over the heads of his former speech. He again 
denied that he had attempted to 'hinder or prolnpt any lnan 

iu the free election,' and asserted 
confidence in a party l'arlialnent.' 
begin this Parlialnent by making 
vould soon be laid before thcm. 
ould be bettcr that each lnember 

tlmt he had never 'lmt any 
He declared that he would 
offers of concessions which 
As to their grievances, it 
should present theln on be- 

half of his OWla constituency ; ' to heap theln together in che 
scroll like an arlny' would 'but cast aspersion upon' hiln 
and lais ' governlnent, and' would ' savour more of discontent 
than of desire for reforlnation.' IIe was unwilling to give up 
any of the honours and flowers of the Crowll, but he would hot 
stretch the prerogative further than his predecessors had donc. 
t Ié never intended lais proclalnations to bave the force of law, 
but he thought that they ought to Se obeyed, until Parliament 
could lneet to provide a remedy for the evil in question. He 
once more denied having ruade any bargain with the Under- 

Edward Cary, toaster of the jewels. IIe was nominated in the place by 
Sir Tholnas Spencer, who, being steward of the town, refused to serve 
hilnself, but commended that gentleman. 
" I was returned burgess also for the borough of Corfe Castle, and 
that was by the nomination of . . . the Lady Èlizabeth Coke... I gave 
her thanks for it,. and yielded up the place to her again, and in it was 
chosen Sir Thomas Tracy. 
"My worthy friend, Sir Robert Killlgrew, gave me a ptace for IIel- 
stone, in the County of Cornwall, and I caused lny brother-in-law, tIenry 
Bulstrode, to Se returned for that place." 
The fact, probably, vas that, whilst the recomtnendations of the in- 
fluential landowners were geaerally in accordance with the feeling of the 
electors, the recommendations of th » Court Lords were hot. That James 
had ruade a bargain Mtk certain persons to return members labourable to 
hirn, has hot been proved. 
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takers, and declared that he relied altogether upon the love of 
his subjects. 
What is most remarkable in this speech is the air of self- 
satisfaction which pervades the whole of it. James had ei. 
deutly no idca that anyone besides himself was competent 
judge what grievances ought to be redressed, or in what degree 
his pre:ogative was injurious to the interests of the nation. 
The first question taken up by the ttouse was raised by 
a lncmbcr who doubted whether Bacon could take his seat, 
as there was no 1,recedent for the election of an 
Ouestion 
,Thetherthe Attorney-Gcneral. The lnatter was referred to a 
Attorney- 
General colnmittec, who were ordered to search for precedents. 
nfight sit. 
The tIouse finally decidcd that Bacon might be 
allowed to sit, but that for thê future no Attorney-General 
A supply might take lais seat in the House. On A1)ril x , 
demand.d. Wiuwood rose to lnove the grant of sui)plies, and 
rcad over the list of concessious which the King was preparcd 
to makê. ".1"o ask for supplies so early in the session whên no 
special reason for haste could be alleged, was entircly without 
precedent, and the course taken by the inexperienced Secretary 
must have caused considerable surprise. The next da)', when 
the House was about to take up the subject, Myddelton rose 
and said that Winwood's offers chiefly conccrned the country 
gentlemen, and offered to the House a Bill concerning the 
Ilnpositions. Othcr lnembers followed, bringing forward one by 
one the old list of the ecclesiastical grievances. It was in vain 
that Winwood rose and spoke at length upon the necessities of 
the public service, and that he panegyrized the forcign policy of 
the King ; that Coesar entered into details of the misery which 
was inflictcd upon the debtors of the Crown ; and that Bacn 
appealed to the House to consider thc state of th«. Continent, 
where war lnight break out at any moment. The House was 

It is post- 
poned, 

The 
£rievances 
referred to a 
tommittee. 
It had alrcady become trident that 
 ¢..9. i. 456-460. 

nnwilling to grant the supply until the rumours re- 
lating to the Undertakers had been inquired into.  
A few days later Sandys moved that the grievances 
which had been presented to the last Parlianel-t 
should be referred to the Committee on Petitions. 
the /-Iouse would not 
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be satisfied with the instahnent of redress which had been 
offered them by the King, and that James would hardly obtain 
supplies from this Parliament unless he were ready to face the 
deeper questions at issue. Yet even in the improbable event 
of lais consenting to give way on these, lais concession would 
lose all its grace by being delayed till after the attitude of the 
Gommons had become known. 
On April i7, the whole House received the Colmnunion 
together. Tl»ey chose St. Margaret's, the church of the parish 
in Mfich they were sittig, irl preference to West- 
The House 
 ci,.e the minster Abbey, ' for fear of copes and wafer-cakes.' t 
Commi«. It is from this day that the peculiar connection of 
St. Margaret's with the House of Çommons dates. The object 
of the members in thus solemnly taking the Çomnmnion 
together was partly the expectation that they would be able 
to detect any recusant who might have slipped in amongst 
them. When the day arrived it was round that there was not 
one member absent. 
The next day the Bill on Impositions was read a second 
time. It was ordered that it should be considered in Çom- 
rh Bin o mittee of the whole House, in order that, as Hake- 
hnpositions, will said, the three hundred new members might 
hear the argmnents, and that, understanding the truc state of 
their right, they might leave it to their posterity. The House, 
it appeared, insisted that the resolution to which it had corne 
in 6o, was indisputably true, thus setting aside the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer, which was legally and constitu- 
tionally binding. The lnembers felt that the question was 
one to be decided on political rather than on legal grounds, 
and they were at all events in their right in declaring that un- 
less it were settled to their lnind, they would grant no subsidies. 
The Commons had other gnevances in view. A patent 
had been granted for the lnanufacture of glass, which they re- 
garded in the light of an injurious monopoly, whilst 
IIonopolies. the Government looked upon it as an encouragement 
to native industry. A company had been recently established 
for exclusive trading with France, which was liable to the same 
objections under which the Spanish Company had sunk. On 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, April I4, & P. Don. lxxvii. 7 ; C. '. i. 463. 
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l[ay 2 the question of the Undertakers was again before them, 
TheUnder- and in spire of Bacon's  attempt to persuade them 
takers, to be content with a protest, they directed that 
the suspected Undertakers should be strictly examined. After 
a long investigation, the Committee were unable to obtain any 
evidence whatever of any corrupt bargain having been struck. 
At last a paper was produced, which was owned by Sir Henry 
Neville. tic said that he had written it more than two years 
before, as containing the heads of the advice which he then 
offered to the King. As there was no reason why he should 
hot bave donc lais best to persuade the King to call a Parlia- 
ment as soon as possible, and as his advice must have seemed 
wise to those who now read it, the House had nothing to do 
but to express its satisfaction in the course which he had taken ; 
and finding that its search was likely to prove fruitless, it 
allowed the matter to drop. = 
The argulnents which were used ila the Committee on the 
Impositions for the benefit of the new members bave not been 
The Impo- preserved. It was, however, detennined that a con- 
skions, ference with the Lords should be demanded, and 
that they should be requested to join in a petition to the King, 
and the parts were assigned which each manager was to take. a 
On May 2, the House took the subject again into con- 
sideration, before sending to the Lords to demand a conference. 
Ow« In the argument which the managers were directed 
argument 
from the to put forward there was, unluckily, one point Maich 
**« was sufficiently doubtful to offer a hold to the SUl»- 
foreign. 
co,,tr,, porters of the prerogative. One of the managers 
was Sir Roger Owen, the member for Shrewsbury, a man who, 
,«ith no rem claim to distinction, chose to consider himself an 

t acon's Zcllcrs and Z, v. 42. - 
"- C..7- i. 485. Chamberlain to Carleton, May 19, S. /'. Ixxvii. -'6. 
Lorkin to Puckering, lXlay -'8, Com't and Timcs, i. 34- For the paper, 
sec p. 2o2. A few days before, Sir Thomas Parry, the Chancellor of tlae 
lDuchy of Lancaster, had been detected in interfering in the Stockbridge 
election. IIe was expelled the IIouse, s well as the sitting members. 
The King sequestered him from the Privy Council. 
 C..7. i. 48, 486. 
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authority upon the constitutional law of the nations of the 
Continent as well as upon that of England. He had, in the 
!ast Parliament, argued strongly  that the right of imposing, 
without the consent of the three estates, was hot allowed by 
the law in any Eropean nmnarchy, tIe was now instructed 
to enforce this argument upon the Lords. Such a theory was 
entirely irrelevant to the question at issue, and it involved a 
long discussion upon the principles upon which foreign con- 
stitutions were founded, to which the Lords could hardly be 
expected to bave the patience to listcn. Wotton 
Answered by 
Wottonand saw lais opportunity. He knew very well that, as 
Wimvood. 
a matter of fact, foreign Sovereigns did succeed in 
obtaining money which had hot been voted by their estates, 
and he was hot inclined to mquire too closely into the methods 
by which this power had been acquired. He accordingly, 
after expressing a hope that Owen would look well to thc 
ground upon which he was treading, asserted his own belicf 
that the power of imposing belonged to hereditary but hot to 
elective monarchs. He was supported by Winwood, who aftcr 
declaring that he had no wish to maintain the right of ina- 
posing, added that his opinion was that the foreign princes in 
question imposed in right of their prerogative. Owen, he said, 
lmd ruade several assertions, but had proved absolutely nothing. 
It was high rime to draw back from the ground which 
Owen had so i, nconsiderately taken up. Sir Dudley Digges 
Replyof accordingly put the matter upon its right footing. 
]Oigges, The ground upon which the House rested its claire, 
he said, was that which Englishmen had received from their 
ancestors:  Arol«mus leges Aglioe zttare. Ail else was 
merely illustrative of the nmin argulnent, and was used as an 
answer to those who urged the King to imitate the Kings of 
France and Spain, if he wished it to be thought that he was 
not inferior to those monarchs. 
Still there was something more to be said. The contrast, 
which had been insisted upon so strongly between the elective 
 ]a,l. Deb. in 161o, 112. 
"- "That the first ground that we have received from eut neighbours» 
iYdumus," &c. should e idently be ' from out ancestors,' C..7. i. 493- 
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and the hereditary monarchies of the Continent, adnitted of very 
diffcrent inferences from those which had occurred 
of Sandys, 
to Wotton and Winwood. They had argued that 
hereditary monarchs had the right of imposing ; others might 
Colne to the conclusion that if kings were not to impose, it was 
necessary that they should hold their crowns by a tenure which 
-as not altogether independent of the consent of their subjects. 
This seems to have been the ground which was taken up by 
Sandys, as far as we can judge from the very imperfect notes of 
his speech which have corne down to us. It is certainly un- 
fortunate that his words have not been preserved in full, as it 
would have been interesting to trace the first dawning of the 
idea that, in ordcr to preserve the rights of the subject intact, 
it would be necessary to make some change in the relations 
l,ctween the authority of the Crown and the representatives ot" 
the people, t Ie began, apparently, by referring to the enormous 
burden of taxation which had been imposed upon France by 
the sole authority of Henry IV. He reminded the House 
that it was not merely the right of laying impositions which 
was claimed by those hereditary sovereigns of which they had 
heard so much ; they exercised a]so the right of making ]aws, 
without the consent of their estates. What could corne of 
such a state of things but tyranny, from which both prince and 
people would surfer alike ? The origin of every hereditary 
monarchy lay in election. If, on every occasio.n of the demise 
of the Crown, the new Sovereign does not go through the for- 
malities of an election, he must relnember that the authority 
which he holds was, in its origin, voluntarily accepted by the 
peop]e ;_and that, h.ell the nation gave its consent to the 
authority which he is called to exercise, they did so upon the 
express understanding that there were certain reciproca,  con- 
ditions which neither king nor people might violate with 
inpunity. A king who pretended to rule by any other titie, 
such as that of co:aquest, might be dethroned whenever there 
was force sufficient to overthrow him. 1 He concluded by 
 Thls is, I suppose, the meanlng of the brief notes, " lX,'o snccessive 
King, but first elected. E-lection double, of person, and tare ; but both 
corne in by consent of people, and with reciprocal conditions betwee 
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denying the validity of the argument that the King of England 
aight do whatever the King of France might do, and by 
rnoving that Owen might be called upon to substantiate lais 
doctrine. 
It would bave been well if the debate had corne to an end 
here. Though the doctrine of the original contract thus pro- 
do, pounded by Sandys wilI hot stand before the re- 
Wentworth. searches of modern historical inquiry, it was, nevcr- 
theless, a far doser approximation to the truth than any rival 
theory which was at that aime likely to be opposed to it. t le 
was, howevcr, followed by Wentworth, the Puritan la%ver, who 
sat for the city of Oxford, and who had given offcnce in the 
last Parliament by the freedom of his language. Hc was one 
of those men who arc always to be found in times of political 
excitement, and who, whilst they generally succeed in speaking 
to the point, are carcless of the decencies of expression undcr 
which the rcaI leaders of the naovement are accustomed to veil 
their opinions. On this occasion lais speech was in strong con- 
trast to the cahn argument of Sandys. "fhe Spaniards, he said, 
had lost the Low Countries by attempting to lay impositions. 
Ail the power of the greatest of the French monarchs had nt 
saved them from dying like calves by the butcher's knife. 
t'rinces who taxed their people as they had done should 
remember that in the description givcn by Ezekicl of the 
future state of the Holy Land, a portion of the soil was assigned 
to the Prince, in order that he might hot oppress the peoplc. 
Kings who refused to profit by this example might read their 
destiny in Daniel's prediction that there should stand up a raiscr 
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom, but that within a few days 
lac should be destroyed.  
As soon as the debate was at an end, Winwood 
lkIay 4- 
7"ne ro« carried up to the House of Lords the message de- 
OfrefuseLOrdSto manding a conference. The Lords, aftcr some con- 
«o«e. sideration, resolved to consult the judges. The 
judges were now Ied by Coke, and Coke's notion of the position 
King and people. That a King by conquest may also (when power) be 
expelled." C. . i. 493- 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, lIay 6, Cour! and Time«, i 
¥OL. II. R 
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of the judges was something far loftier than that of advisers of 
the House of Lords. The judges, therefore, by Coke's mouth 
requested that they might hot be equired to give nn opinion, 
on the ground that they were expected in udicial course to 
speak and udge between the King's lnaesty and his people, 
and likewise between His Highness's subjects, and in no case 
tobe disputants on any side.  Coke probably had a vision ofthe 
twelve judges being called on in some way to review the udg- 
ment of the Court of Exchequer and to decide magisterially 
between the King on the one side and the House of Commons 
on the other. If so, his ambition was not gmtified. The 
Lords, either fearing that Coke intended to throw the weight of 
his authofity against the King, or not liking to undertake the 
burden of resisting the Commons, if they were themselves un- 
fortified by the support of the judges, answered on May 24, with 
a refusal, at least for the present, to meet the Lower House in 
confcrence.  
If as yet the Lords were unwilling to occupy the ound 
Mich the Commons had assigned them, as leaders in a consti- 
The dvison tutional resistance to the Çrown, an examination of 
in theLords, the division must have been reassuring to all who 
did not despair of SOlne day seeing the two Houses on the saine 
side. Of the sixty-nine peers who recorded their opinions, at 
least thirty  voted in the minority. Of the majority, sixteen 
were bishops, Matthew, Archbishop of York, being the only one 
who voted for conferring with the Lower House. Amongst the 
twenty-three lay peers -ho voted with the majority were the two 
Scotchmen, Somerset and Lennox, the latter of whom had re- 
cently been raised to the English earldom of ichmond. There 
were nine Pri3' Councillors present ; so that it appears that iÇ as 
is probable, they all voted against the conference, it was impos- 

 L. 7- ii. 706. 
- C: '. il. 707, 708; Cott..ILS& OEit. F. iz. 257. t'etyt's ff's 
arliamotaritot, 34 o. 
 Chmberlain gives the numbers as thirty-nJne and thirty. Accord- 
ioE to the Journals, there were seventy-one present. Perhaps, if Cham- 
berlain is right, to vent out without voting. The difference çf two 
-otes is n,»t of much in, portance. 
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sible to find lnore than twelve independent lay peers who would 
vote with the Govermnent, and of these at least four or rive wer¢ 
in some way or other under obligations to the court. 
Annoying as the refusal of the Upper House must bave 
been to the Commons, they felt themselves to be still more 
spe«chof deeply aggrieved when they heard of some words 
];ici,op which had fallen from one of the speakers in the 
Neil«. debate iii the House of Lords. Of all the syco- 
phants who sought for power and place during the reigns of 
Jmnes and of his son, Bishop Neile was justly regarded as the 
worst, tic had latcly been notofious as the one amongst the 
Commissioncrs sitting in the case of Lady Essex who had been 
most active in pushing on the divorce with indccent haste. 
As soon as the sentence was pronounced, he put forth ail his 
efforts in attempting to ruin the Archbishop, and althougl 
he did hot succeed in this as he desired, he ingratiated hilnself 
with Jalnes sufficiently to obtain the bi.hopric of Lincoln, 
Mfich had been originally destined for Abbot's brother Robert, 
-ho had donc the King no small service in his controversy 
with Bellarlnine. Neile now stood up to vilify the House of 
Colnlnons. The matter, he said, on Mfich the Lords were 
asked to confer with the Lower House was one with which it 
had no right to meddle. No lllan who had taken the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance could, with a good conscience, even 
oin in a discussion upon the question of the hnpositions. Not 
only were the Commons striking at the foot of the prerogative 
of the Crown, but they would, if they were admitted to argue 
their case, be sure to give utterance to seditious and undutiful 
speeches, which would be unfit for the Lords to listcn to, and 
which would tend as well to a breach between the two Houses 
as to one between the King and his subjects, l 
The next day the whole House of Commons was in an up- 
roar. The idea that it is well to allow violence and folly to 
y,. remain unpunished is of slow growth, and it would 
Indignation be long before it would be received as an axiom by 
t" the 
Cm,o. any party in the State. One member called for a 
bill confiscating to his Ma]esty's use the profits of the bishopric 
Z. . il. 709. 
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of Lincoln for the next seven years. Another said that Neile's 
head ought to be set upon Tower Hill. A third declared that 
l,anishment was the fitting punishment for lesser offences than 
this. Those who treated the subject more cahnly were doubt- 
ful whcther it would be preferable to make their complaint 
o the King or to the House of Lords. A Colnlnittee was 
appointed to take the question into consideration. 
On the following day, the committee reported that they had 
decided by a small majority to recommend that an immediate 
reference might be ruade to the King, and that no 
y6. other business might be taken up till an answer was 
received. As soon as the report had been ruade, Sandys rose 
to hinder the House froln the suicidal step which it was advised 
to take. He told them that by COlnplaining to the King of 
words spoken in the House of Lords, they were hot only in- 
sulting the Peers, and placing the King in a position of great 
difficulty, but they were cutting at the root of their own most 
cherished right of freedom of speech. If the Colnmons might 
appeal to the King to punish a Peer for words uttered in the 
House of Lords, it was clear that they could never again pro- 
test against any claire which might be put forth by the King 
to a silnilar jurisdiction orer the House of Commons. This 
reasoning carried conviction with it, atad in spite of the opposi- 
tion of Sir Roger Owen and a few others who were afi'aid that 
justice would hot be done by the Peers, it was decided to aban- 
don the idea of an appeal to the King, and to ask satisfaction 
from the Lords ; it was also resolved, that until satisfaction had 
been given to the House no business should be proceeded with. 
The King had long been watching the debates in the House 
of ComlllOns. He could now have little doubt that the House 
"r, i,g' would take up the position which they had occupied 
letter, at the close of the last session. They had already 
showr that they were determined to carry their point in regard 
to the ïlnpositions before they consented to a grant of lnoney. 
They were only waiting till the Committee had finished its 
labours to present a petition of grievances as objectionable to 
him as that rioto which he had turned aside four years before. 
On both of these points he had lnade up his mind not to gve 
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 'ay. He accordingly wrote a letter to them, objecting to their 
Iesolution to abstain from business till they had obtained 
satisfaction frein the Upper House, and telling them that it did 
hot belong to them to call or dissolve assemblies. They scnt 
in reply a deputati.on of forty members, with the Speaker at its 
head, which was directed to inform him that they had nevcr 
claimed any such right, but that they intended merely to for- 
bear from entering upon matters of moment, as they were unfit 
to treat ofsuch subjects until they could clear themselves rioto 
the imputations which had been cast upon them. 1 
On May 3 o, the Lords sent down an answcr, to the effcct 
that they should always be sorry to hear any aspersion cast upon 
the other House, but that, as the accusation against 
The I.ords" 
 eply con- the ]3ishop was grounded simply upon conamon lame, 
cerning the 
Bishop's they did hot think it right to entertain it. If, how- 
speech. 
ever, they had any express charge brought before them, 
they would be ready to do justice3 The excuse was manifestly 
frivolous. The Commons had appealed from common fame 
to those who were present when the speech was ddivcred. It 
would no doubt have been better to have ignored the whole 
affair ; and the Lords might very well have refused to discuss 
with any external body words which had been spoken within 
their own walls. If they had done this, the Conlnlons would 
probably have drawn back, for fear of damaging thcir own 
claims. Eut it was impossible for the Commons to accept the 
excuse which was ruade. They replied by sending Sir Roger 
Owen xvith a paper containing the words xvhich had been 
uttercd by the Bishop, as closely as they could gather them. 
Upon this, the Lords called upon the J3ishop to explain his 
speech. He seems to bave been frightened at the position iuto 
xvhich his rash, headlong retaper had brought him. 
The "Bi,hop 
,:,,c,.:_li- He protested, xith many tears, that he had been 
,lr. misconstrued, and that he never meant to speak any 
evil of the House of Commons. The Lords acquainted the 
Commons -itla hat had 10assed, and added, that though they 

t C. y. L 500. Charr.berlaln to Carleton, June , 64, Court and 
2ïv«ts, i. 3  8.  £..7. ii. 71 I. 
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had taken care to ve them contentment n ths matter, they" 
whed it to be understood tlmt h future they would not allow 
my member of ther ouse to be called h question on the 
ground of common fame. 
tIere the Commons ought to have stopped. Ç'n]uckily, a 
ouse of Commons without definite lcadership, and more 
especially one with a large proportion of new members, is apt 
to degenerate into a mere mob. The Lords had throvn them 
out of gear by refusing the conference on the Impositions, and 
ffoto that moment ail reasonable and well-considered action 
was at an end. Each speaker in turn urged more vchemently 
than the last that somc steps should be takcn against the 
]lishop. Onc membcr declarcd that Neilc had once given a 
false certificate of conformity to a rccusant. The House could 
hot rcsist the tcmptation of inquiring into the Bishop's mis- 
conduct, and, without pcrceiving that it xvas lowering itself 
by indulging in personal recriminations, dctcrmined that the 
j» chmge should be examined. = Upon this the King 
wh i,,g lost ail patience. On June , he sent thcm a mes- 
threatens to 
,¢. sage that, unless they proceeded forthwith te, treat 
of supply, he should disso]ve Fallialnent. 
On the receipt of this message, some of the members were 
willing that something should be done to satisfy the King. ]t 
was too ]ate for this. The House felt instinctively 
Exdtement 
i. a,¢ that the objects on which its heart was set were not 
House. 
to be attained, and it did nothing to check its more 
violent mcmbers. Christopher Ncville, a younger son of Lord 
Abergavenny, poured forth a torreut of abuse against the 
courtiers, and declarcd that they were 'spaniels to the King, 
and wolves to the people.' Hoskins boldly cntcrcd upon the 
more tender subject of the Scottish favourites, and even went 
so far as to put them in mind of the possibility of an imitation 
of the Sicilian Vespers. 
According to the belief of contemporaries Hoskins was set 
on by persons of high station, and eve indication points to 
Northampton as the person who was suspected to bave becn at 

J Z... il. 73.  C..7- i. 504. 
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the bottom of the plot. There is every reason to suppose that 
the charge was true. _An understanding between the King and 
ort- the House of Commons would hot have suited Nor- 
,,wto, thampton. If James had been put in good humour 
foments the 
quantum, by a spontaneous grant of subsidies, he might have 
naade concessions of which Northampton would have strongly 
disapproved. Amicable relations with the present House would 
bring with theln a decidcd Protestant policy abroad, and, as 
Northampton woiald have put it, a Puritalx and delnocratic 
cendency at hoirie. His view was that the King ought to resit 
the Colnlnons, to grant toleration to the English Catholics, and 
to strengthen himself by a Spanish alliance, to be confirmed 
by a marriage between l'lince Charlcs and the Infanta Maria. 
The portion which she would bring would be sufficient to pay 
the debts of her father-in-law, and xvhen those were paid SOlne 
means of getting rid of the deficit might readily be round. 
James was too angry to discover the lniserable ilnpolicy of 
this advice. Digby had recently returned from Spain, and 
was able to inforln hiln that Lerma had been lnaking fresh 
ovcrtures for the renewal of the negotiations for the lnarliage.  
But ungl James could be assured of the approval of the Spanish 
Ambassador, he did not venture to dissolve the Parliament. 
He accordingly sent to Sarmiento, asking hiln to inform hiln 
whether, in the event of lais quarrelling with the House of 
Commons, he could depend upon lais master's support.  Sar- 

 Dgby to the King, Jan. 3, I6I. Printed wlth a wrong date in 
Zots' onrn«Is, iii. 239 , as having been written in I62 
5 
 Minutes of Sarmlento's despatches, June =o, June uu, 
3°, July 
man_-a- MSS". Est. -"5S. Printed in App. fo t;randsco de ¢stti. 
There is a curlous passage in a paper which undoubtedly proceeded 
from Sarmiento's pen, after his return to Spain, in which he describes his 
method of obtaining a mastery over James :--" E1 medio que el Conde de 
(;ondomar ha tenido para quitarle estos miedos " (Le. his fears lest Spain 
should deceive him) " y irle empeiiando en la lnistad con V. Ma, ha 
sido mostrandole el gran poder de V. lla, y una muy gran llaneza y 
confiança con mucha verdad en su tratto, encareciendole lo que se tratta en 
EspaUa, la seguridad con que podr'A vivi en sus mismos Reynos, asentando 
esta ,'unistad ; pues viendole unido con esta Corona se aquietarAn todos sia 
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,viento, unwilling to commit himself, vaguely answered that 
l'hilip was always perfectly disinterested in his friendships, and 
that he was undoubtedly desirous of being on good terres with 
England. This was enough for James. On June 7 
Tune 7- 
r-i..,e,,t he dissolved the l'arliament, which had sat for little 
diolved. 
more than two months. Nota single bill received 
lhe Royal Assent. The Parliament was, in consequence, nick- 
named by the wits, 'The Addled Parliament.'  
Up to the unfortunate episode of the speech of Iishop 
Ncile, the proceedings of the House of Commons had been all 
that could be desired. They were undoubtedly right in refusing 
fo grant supplies until the questions of the mapositions and of 
the grievances had been settled in their favour. There might 
indeed arise upon the Continent, at any moment, dangers 
which would call upon them to support the Cown even at the 
«ost of postponing to a fiture tilne the demand for justice 
vhich they put forward on behalf of thelnselves and of their 
children. But that time had not yet corne. The visions of 
var which Bacon had called up bcfore them were not as yet 
realities, and the Commons wisely decided to provide for the 
dangers which were at hand, rather than to supply James with 
means of defence against perils which were still in the future. 
Even the violence of their behaviour during the last few days 
of the session admits of some excuse. They knew that the 
refusal of the House of Lords to hold a conference was the 
death-knell of their hopes. There could hOt be the slightest 
doubt that in thus rejecting their demand the Peers were acting 
in concert with the King ; and the Commons, perceiving that all 

que nadie ose menearsele :--que los m[smos Catolicos de quien oy se rezela 
tanto serin los mas seguros y de quien mejor se podr5, fiar, y juntamente 
con esto ha procurado conserbar y aumentar en Inglaterra la religion 
Catolica, particularmente er, tre los ministros y personas mas poderosas de 
aquel Reyno, para que estos de su parte ayudassen tambien . empefiar 
aquel Rey en estrecha anaistad con esta Corona y ser seguros de la parte de 
V. Mag  para en caso que se rompa y sea necesaria la guerra " Consulta 
by Aliaga and Gondomar, an. , I6t 9. Simancas .ISS. Est. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, June 9- Lorkin to Fuckering, June 
Court attd Titnes, i. 320» 3-*3. 
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their labours had been in vain, would have bcen more than men 
if they had felt disposed to treat vith deferencc those who 
»erc taking such a course. 
These, however, were not the feelings of James. Not 
having ever grasped the idea that he had asked the COlllnlons 
to surrender points upon which it was impossible for 
E xaspera. 
lion o! the thcnl to give way, he was proportionately exasperated 
ilng. 
at their steady refusal to give up their clailns, ttis 
first act was to sumlllon before the Council those mcmbcrs 
xvho had bcen appointed to take part in the conference xith 
the Lords, and to ordcr them to deliver up all thc notes and 
collcctions which had been preparcd to assist them in COla- 
ducting their argument. All these papers were immediately 
burnt in the prcsence of the Council, in order, no doubt, to 
ro. prcvent their publication. After this was done, four 
memb«rslm- lnembcrs vlxo had distinguished themselves by the 
,i»«,d. violence of their language, Wentworth, Hoskins, 
Christopher Neville, and Sir Walter Chute, were sent to the 
Tower. Ail this while Jalnes was sitting in a neighbouring 
room, amusing himself by looking through an opening in thc 
hanÇings, in order to see his orders carried out. 
On the saine da)-, Sandys and four other melnbers were 
ordered not to leave London without permission. In a few 
weeks, however, they were allowed to return hoirie, 
'rrcatmcnt 
of, though Sandvs was required to give bonds for his 
appearance vhenever he might be caIled for. 1 Sir 
John Savile, Sir :Roger Owen, Sir Edward Phelips, and Nicholas 
Hyde were put out of the commission of the peace.  Of the 
four members who were sent to the Tower, Wentworth was 
«.,of allowed, on June 9, to go out for a few days to 
lheim- visit his wife, and was finallv released on lune -"9" 
prisoned 
,«b. Neville was set ff-ce on July o, and Chute on 
October -".a Hoskins did hOt escape so easily. When he was 

 ]'ri'y C,,uncil N,'glsler, Jtme 8, 9, I5, 9, and July IO. 
« Whitelocke, Zibcr ]7amcliats, 43- 
 Prij, Coundl lcgi.ter of the above-mentioned dates. Chamberlain, 
vriting to Çarleton on Jnne 3 ° (Court amt 7"imrs, i. 3"5), was mistakcn 
in supposit,g that Wentwoth was still a prisoner. 
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cluestloned as to what he meant by threatening the Scots with 
Sicilinn Vespers, it nppenred that he had no clear notion of 
the meaning of the words which he had used, .as he had not 
F.xamina- udied history very deeply. On being asked where 
ti,,n«Co,-,» he got lais information, he said it was from Doctor 
wallis and 
slr,. Sharp, a clergyman, who had pressed him to animate 
the IIouse against the 6cots, and had assured him that, in so 
doing, he would have the protection of Sir Charles Crnwallis, 
the late ambassador in Spain, and even of the Earl of North- 
ampton himself.  Çornwallis declared tl:mt he had nothing to 
do with this speech of IIoskins, though he had procured the 
election of another lnember, by the help of a letter from North- 
anapton, and had given him notes of a speech which he was to 
deliver, complaining of the recusants and the Scots. This 
speech, however, he said was never delivered. Sharp, on the 
other hand, declared that Crnwallis had promised to give 
Hoskins 2o/. for the loss of his practice during the session, 
a piece of evidence which was denied by Cornwallis. The 
(;overnment considered the whole matter as a conspiracy to 
frustrate its objects by hiring melnbers to stir up the passions 
of the IIouse.  ]3oth Cornwallis and Sharp were committed 
to the Tower, from which they were only liberated, together 
with IIoskins, at the expiration of a twelvemonth.  
Of the two men whose advice had lnost contributed to the 
calling of this Parliament, one of them Sir IIenry Neville, did not 
l)«.th or long survive its dissolution, fie died in the summer 
Ne,Aile. of 1615, regretted by ail who knew how to value lais 
integrity and worth. The condition of the other was far sadder. 
r.«o,«» ]3acon lived on in the service of the Crown, a silent 
«.i. witness of his own faihlre. He had built his hopes 
on the possibility of reconciling Kingand Parlia,nent, and front 
all that is known of him he was quite capable of accomplishing 
his task, if only his hands had been free. IIis hands un- 
fortunately had not been free. IIe had under-estilnated the 
 Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, June x6, Rel. ll'olt, il. 434. 
= Chamberlain to Carleton, June 3o, Conrl and Times, i. 3-.25. Corrto 
wallis to the King, June I?), s. P. lxxvii. 43- 
 On June 8, 6I 5. _privy Coun«il Re$islcr of that date. 
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difficulties in lais way, and above ail, had omitted to reckon 
on thc impossibility of persuading James to change lais nature, 
and to look upon a struggle in which he was himself deeply 
concerned, with the impartial eye of a mere spectator. It is 
casy to trace out mistakes committed on either side, but. under 
the existing personal and political conditions, itis hard to see 
how the l'arliament of I64 could bave ended otherwise than 
it did. 
No man, however highly placed, can shake himself 
ahogether loose from the limitations imposed on him by the 
conscntient wills of lais fellow-creatures, and James would 
soon lêarn that by refusing to accept the terms ofired by 
the House of Commons, he had only placed himself in the 
power of others who were less plain-spoken, and who had 
ends of their owfi to serve by flattering and cajoling him. 
A few days after the dissolution, James sent for Sarmiento, 
and poured into lais willing car lais complaints of the insolence 
J.m of the Commons. "I hope," he said, when he had 
d,ri.n finished lais story, " that you will send the ncws to 
grtevances to 
Sarmiento. your toaster as 3-ou hear it from me, and not as it i..; 
told by the gossips in the streets." The ambassador, having 
assured him that he would lnake a truc report, James went on 
ith lais catalogue of grievances. "The King of Spain," he 
said, "has more kingdoms and subjects than I have, but there 
is one thing in which I surpass him. He has not so large a 
Parliament. The Cortes of Castile is composed of little more 
than thirty persons. In lny Parliamênt thêre are nearly rive 
hundred. The House of Commons is a body without a head. 
The members give their opinions in a disorderly manner. At 
their meetings nothing is heard but cries, shouts, and con- 
fusion. I ana surprisêd that my ancestors should êver have 
permittêd such an institution to corne into existence. I am a 
stranger, and found it here when I arrived, so that I am obliged 
to put np with what I cannot get rid of." Here James coloured 
and stopped short, perhaps because he had been surprised into 
an admission that there was something in his dominions of 
which he could hot get rid if he pleased. Sarmiento, with 
ready tact, came to his assistance, and remindêd b.im that he 
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was able to summon and dismiss this formidable body at his 
pleasure. "That is true," replied James, delighted vith the turn 
which the conversation had taken, "and, what is more, without 
my assent, the words and acts of the Parliament are altogether 
worthless." Having thus maintained his dignity, he proceeded 
to assure Sarmiento that he would gladly break off the negotia- 
tions with France, if only he could be sure that the hand of 
the Infanta would not be accompanied by conditions vhich it 
Wolld be ilnpossible for hi,n to grant. The anabassador gave 
him every encouragement in his power, and promised to write 
to Madrid for furthcr instructions. 
]f only James conld bave looked over Sarlnlento's 
shoulder as he was writing his nê×t despatch, he would soon 
have sickened of his scheme for freeing himself from his own 
subjects by the help of Spain. Sarmientos plans aimed at 
ju,,, something fa," more splendid than the allcviation of 
s,io' the distress of a handful of Catholics in England. He 
plans for 
»uo»«. believed--as many besides himself believed--that a 
crisis was at hand in which the very existence of the Çatholic 
system would be at stake. He saw in the overtures vhich had 
lately been ruade by James to tbe Continental Protestants, the 
foundation of an aggressive league against the Catholic powers. 
The attack, he thought, would be commenced by a demand 
that the Catholic sovereigns should grant liberty of conscience 
to their subjects, and he never doubted that such a concession 
vould be fatal to the retention by the Pope of the i:afluence 
-hich he still possessed. He therefore proposed to carry the 
war into the enemy's quarters. If liberty of conscience, under 
the guarantee of England and the German Union, vould dis- 
integrate Catholicism in the South, why should hot liberty of 
conscience, under the guarantee of Spain, disintegrate Protes- 
tantism in the Ix'orth ? Nor had he any doubt that Egland 
vas the key-stone of Protestantism. If the countenance of Eng- 
land were withdrawn from the Protestants on the Continent, 
the Catholic Princes would be able to resume their legitimate 
authority. The Dutch rebels would be compelled to submit 
lo their lawful sovereign. The Freqch Huguenots would be 
unable any longer to make head against the King of France. 
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The German Protestants would find it impossible to resist the 
Emperor. bigismund of Poland would regain the throne of 
Sweden, from which he had been driven by lais usurping 
uncle Charles IX. and lais usurping cousin Gustavus Adolphus. 
The Restoration of Catholicism would go hand in hand with 
the cause of legitimate monarchy. Law and order would take 
the place of religious and political anarchy. The only re- 
remaining Protestant sovereign, the King of Denmark, it could 
hOt be doubted for an instant, would conforln to the counsels 
and example of lais brother-in-law, who, before many years were 
past, would be the Roman Catholic king of a Roman Catholic 
England. 
Nothing less than this was the mark at which Sarmicnto 
aimed. It is truc that he did not think it necessary, as 
and for Philip and Lerma had thought it necessary three 
:,,g,a years before, to ask that the conversion of the Prince 
should precede his marriage. IIe had seen enough of James 
to know that such a proposal would only irritate him. He 
thought he could make sure of lais prey without difficulty in 
another way. If he could only by the political advantages 
which he had to offer, tempt James to relax the penal laws, the 
cause of English Protestantism was lost. Catholic truth, when 
once these artificial obstacles were removed, would be certain 
to prevail. A Catholic majority would soon be returned to the 
House of Commons, and James himselç if he wished to pre- 
serve his crown, would be driven to declare himself a convert, 
and to lend lais aid to the suppression of heresy, t 
There vere not wanting a few facts which, with the exercisc 
of considerable ingenuity, or by the instigation of a hopeful 
C«ounds on imagination, might be made to serve as a foundation 
which he for this stupendous edifice of fancy. The cessation 
founded lis 
xp«t-- of the war with Spain had led to a reaction against 
tions, extreme Puritanism, now no longer strengthened 
by the patriotic feeling that whatever was most opposed to 
the Church of P,.ome was most opposed to the enemies of 
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England. And as the mass of the nation was settling down 
into content with the rites and with the teaching of the 
English Church, there were some who floated still further 
with the returning tide, and who were beginning to cast longing 
looks towards Rome. Four times a day Sarmiento's chapel 
was filled to overftowing. From time to rime the priests 
brought him word that the number of their converts was on the 
increase : and they were occasionally able to report that some 
great lord, or some member of tho Privy Council, was added to 
the list.  Already, he believed, a quarter of the population 
were Catholics at heart, and another quarter, being without any 
religion at all, would be ready to rally to the side of the Pope if it 
proved to be the strongest.  An impartial observer might, per- 
haps, have rmarked that no weight could be attached to such 
loose statistics as these, which probably owed their origin to 
the fervid imaginations of the priests and Jesuits who thronged 
the anabassador's bouse, and that, whatever might be said of 
the number of the converts, there was not tobe round amongst 
them a single lnan of moral or intellectual pre-eminence. 
Indeed, as far as we are able to judge, they were for the most 
part persons who were very unlikely to influence the age in 
which they lived. The giddy and thoughtless courtier, or the 
man of the world who had never really believed anything in 
his lire, might forswear a Protestantism which had never been 
more than nominal, and England would be none the worse. 
Notwithstanding his conviction of the soundness of his 
reasoning, Sarmiento knew that he would bave considerable 
difficulty in gaining the consent of t'hilip to his scheme ; and 

i These cases are occasionally mentioned in Sarmiento's despatches ; 
but Lord Wotton's name is the only one which is hot concealed. 
* Sarmiento divides the population as follows :-- 
Recusants .... 
Catholics who go to church . . 
Undecided .... 
l%ritans ..... 
Other Protestants .... 

60%00o 
900, OOO 
600» Ot30 
,200)000 
3,600,0oo 

AIMI 9 6X4. Sity:aucas.8ISS. 259-, , fo!. 69. 
Saxmiento to Philip III. t-ï-  ' 
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especially in persuading him to withdraw lais dcmand for the 
ilmnediate conversion of the Prince. He, thcrefore, 
fie urges 
Philip to began by assuring him that it would be altogether 
close with 
James'i useless tO persist in asking for a concession which 
r. James was unable to make without endanger- 
mg both lais owrt lire and that of lais son. Evcn to grant 
liberty of conscicnce by repealing the laws against the Catholics 
was beyond the power of a king of England, unless he could 
gain the consent of lais Parliament. All that he could do 
would be to connive at the breach of the penal laws by releas- 
ing the priests from prison, and by refusing to receive the fines 
of the laity. James was willing to do this; and if this offer 
was accepted, everything else would follow in course of time.  
Sannicnto may well havc doubted whether lais suggestions 
would prove acceptable at Madrid. On the first news of 
Somerset's ovcrturcs, Philip, or the great man who- 
Jul_v. 
ah l'«s acted in lais name, had determined upon consulting 
opposition. 
the Pope.  The reply of Paul V. was anything but 
favourable. The proposed union, he said, would hot only 
imperil the faith of tbe Infanta, and the faith of any children 
that she might bave, but would also bring .about increased 
facilities of comnmlfication between the two countries which 
could hot but be detrimental to the purity of religion in Spain. 
]3esides this, it was well known that it was a maxim in 
England that a king was justified in divorcing a childless wife. 
On these grounds he was unable to give lais approbation to 
the marriage.  
,,,.t. Even those to Maom the l'ope's objections are no 
"rh¢,,t objections at all cannot but wish that his judgment 
of theolo- 
i,. had been accepted as final in the matter. In his eyes 
marriage was not to be trifled with, even hen the political ad- 

Minutes of Sarmlento s despatches, june ,j-fi 2, , 4 " 
dllSS. 258, fol. . 
Philip III to Paul V., June &. Wrandsco de csus, 6. Guizot» 
Projet de 3lariage Woyal, 43- 
The Count of Castm to l'hilip III., July &. ranHsco de yesus» 6. 
x4 
Guizot» 46. 
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vantages to be gained by it assumed the form of the propagation 
of religion. In his inmost heart, most probably, Philip thought 
the saine. ut Philip was seldom accustomed to take the 
initiative in matters of importance, and, upon the advice of the 
Çouncil of State, he laid the whole question before a junta of 
theologians. t was arranged that the theologians should be 
kept in ignorance of the Pope's reply, in order that they might 
not be biassed by it in giving their opinions. The hopes of the 
conversion of England, which fonned so brilliant a picture 
Sarmiento's despatches, overcame any scruples which they may 
have felt, and they voted in fitvour of the marriage on con- 
dition that the Pope's consent could be obtained. The Cuncil 
adopted their advice and ordered that the articles should 
l»e prepared. On one point only was there nmch discussion. 
Statesmen and theologians were agreed that it was unwise to 
ask for the conversion of the l'rince. But they were 
epte mer. 
Preparativn uncertain vhether it would be sale to content them- 
ofthe 
,-,-i« seh'es with the remission of the fines by the mere 
contract, connivance of the King. At last one argument 
turned the scale. A change of law which would ant com- 
plete religious liberty would probably include the Puritans and 
the other Protestant sects. The remission of penalties by the 
royal authority would benefit the Catholics alone.  
l)igby was expected to rcturn to his post at Madrid before 
the end of the year. With the men who, like Somerset, looked 
Digb»-'s upon an intrigue with Spain as a good political 
,-«,,,,, speculation, or whose vanity was flattered by the 
51adrid. 
cheap courtesies of Sarmiento, he had nothing in 
common. The Spanish ambassador never ventured to speak 
of him except as of a man of honesty and worth, to whom his 
master's interests were dearer than his own. No doubt, as long 
as human nature remains what itis, a man through whose hands 
the most important business of the day is passing can hardly 
help feeling a growing interest in the success of the policy which 
 Consultas of the Council of State, July =o 6, =o 'O'. 7 
Aug. ' Aug. x6, S' , I614; 
Consulta of the jenta of theolo#ans, Sept. , I614. imancas 
58, fol. I, 3, 5, 9- ran«iscodecsus, 2. 
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is to gain him a naine in history, as well as to secure him the 
hmnediate favour of his sovere[gn. Yet Digby had hot accepted 
the charge of the negotiations without a protest. He 
lffis views on 
themax- had told the King that, in his opinion, it would be 
riage. 
far better that his son's wife should be a Protestant. 
Why should he hot look for support to the affections of his 
subjects rather than to the ducats of the Infanta? A Spanish 
Princess of Wales would bring with her elements of trouble and 
confusion. Under her protection the English Catholics would 
grow in numbers and authority, till it would become impossible 
to repress their insolence without adopting those harsh and 
violent measurcs which had long becn foreign to the spirit of 
the English law. Having thus done his duty by warning James 
of the danger which he was incurring, Digby proceeded to 
assure him that, whatever his wishes might be, he would do his 
utmost to conduct the negotiations to a successful issue. If the 
future Princess of Wales was tobe a Catholic, he thought that 
a marriage with an Infanta would be better than a marriage 
with the sister of the King of France. In Spain the t'rince 
would find the most unquestionable royal blood, and from Spain 
a larger portion might be obtained for the relief of the King's 
necessities. The only question was vhether the marriage could 
be arranged with no worse conditions than those with which 
other Catholic princes would be contented? 
The whole foreign policy of James was so mismanaged, and 
his attempt to conciliate Spain turned out so ill, that itis difiï- 
cult to estimate at its true value so moderate a pro- 
The Span- 
i_.h alliance test. Knowing, as we do, all that was to follow, it is 
anti the 
Spanish hot easy for us to remember that, if there was nothing 
match. 
tobe said in favour of the Spanish marriage, there 
was much tobe said in favour of keeping up a good under- 
standing with Spain, if only the Spaniards ruade it possible to 
do so. To put ourselves in Digby's place, it is necessary to 
realise the weariness which the long religious wars of thc six- 
teenth century had left behind them, and the anxious desire 
which was felt in so many quarters that the peace which had at 

I Digby to the Prince of Wates, I6I 7. Stale Trials, il. I4O8. 
VOL. II. S 
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last been gained might hOt be endangered by zealots on either 
side. Could not England and Spain, the most powerful Pro- 
testant State and the most powerful Catholic State, corne to an 
understanding on the simple basis of refraining from aggression? 
l'erhaps even with that policy of meddling which had not been 
entirely renounced at lXIadrid, it might not have been altogether 
impossible, but for the events which a few years later occurred 
in Germany to reawaken the feverish antipathies of religious 
parties. At all events, if Digby's advice had been regarded, 
James would bave round himself with his hands free, when the 
çrisis came, and would have occupied a position which would 
have enabled hiln to mediate in reality as well as in name. 



CIIAPTER XVIII. 

TtiE IIENEVOLENCE AND TIiE IRIStt PARLIAMENT. 

THE dissolution of Parliament had been a triumph for North- 
ampton. He had long been looking forward to lais own ap- 
puie 5. pointment to the high office of Lord Treasurer. The 
l,&«h o investigations conducted by the Commissioners who 
Norh- 
,,,pto,,. had been appointed after Salisbury's death, had re- 
lieved him from an}' fcar lest he should be held accountable for 
a deficit which was plainly not of lais making. In these inves- 
tigations he had taken part, and had shown no little diligence 
in conducting the inquiry. Whether his hopes were likely to 
be realised it is impossib!e to sa3'. tte was already strickcn 
down by disease. During the whole of the session he had been 
1.ring ill st Greenwich. On the day after the dissolution, he 
was wdl enough to corne up to London. His strength, how- 
ever, was hot sufficient to bear a surgical operation to which he 
submitted, and on the isth of June he died, unregretted by 
men of ail classes and of ail parties.  
Even if he had lived, Northampton might bave failed in at- 
taining the object of his ambition, as for some months before his 
s,,tCok death, James had known that he was a recipient of a 
appointeCl Spanish pension. Suffolk's character, on the other 
Treasur'.r. 
hand, had passed under Digby's investigations with- 
out a stain, and Suffolk, like lais uncle, was a warm partisan of 
the Spanish alliance. It was therefore only natural that the 
vacant appointment should be given to him. On July o, the 
King informed him that he had ruade choice of him for no 
 Chamberlain to Catleton, Jnne 3 o, Court a,»t Times, i. 325. 
$2 
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other reason than for his approved fidclity and integrity. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain, vacated by Suffolk, was conferred 
S,rt upon Somerset. The King told him that he gave 
» him the place which would bring him into such close 
Chamber- 
i. relations with himself, becau»e he loved him better 
than all men living.  The offices of the Lord Privy Scal and 
of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, vhich had belongcd to 
Northampton, were tobe kept vacant till some one could be 
found fitted to hold them. In the meanwhile, Somerset was to 
transact the business of both thcse places. Not very long 
afterwards, the Chancellorship of the Exchequer -as given to 
Sir Philip Sydney's old fiiend, Sir Fulk Grcville, in place of Sir 
Julius Coesar, who had been appointed Iaster of the Rolls. 
The new Lord Treasurer had no light task before him. The 
state of the finances had been slightly improved during thc past 
Stateofthe year, but they still presented formidable obstacles to 
"" any Tl-easurer who was rash enough to entertain hopes 
of being able to balance the two sides of the account. From a 
statement  dtawn up the day after Suffolk's accession to office, 
it appeared that the estimated annual CXlenditure of the Crown 
now anaounted to 5z3,L, and that cven by including the 
4,L which the Dutch were bound to pay every year until 
the whole debt was wipcd ooE the revenue could hot be cal- 
culated at more than 46,L, leaving a deficit of 6,L 
There vere, as usual, extraordinary expenses tobe takcn into 
account, and a debt of about 7,L was pressing on the 
King, who had no means çf paying a çarthing of it. Jamcs had 
«ertainly hOt chosen an opportune rime for breaking with his 
Parliament. 
At the rime of the dissolution some of the bishops ruade 
 «,- an offer to the King of the value of the bcst piece 
1,« a of plate in their possession, to help him out of his 
by the 
i,p a difficulties, q'he proposal was eagerly acccpted, and 
others. 
in a few days ail the great lords and officers of the 
Crown were following their example. Soon, every man who had 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, July 4, S. . lxvii. 64 LoA<in to 
Puckering, July , 64, Coe/rt ae,1 Tic, ces, i. 335. 
 Zan',L ,[5"5. 69, f. 35- 
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anything to hope from the favour of the Court was bringing 
money to the Jewcl House for the King's use. l 'l'he idea 
occurrcd to some one that it ould be well to call upon all 
England to follow the example of the bishops. The King, 
however, first wrote to the Lord Mayor to request a loan from 
the Çity of ioo, oooL The reply was that they would rather 
give o, oççL than lend oo, ooçL" If this offer was accepted, 
as there can be little doubt that it was, it may be considered as 
having laid the foundation of the general 13enevolence, as these 
voluntary gifts were called. A few of the genttemen of the 
counties round London, and a few towns apparently in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital, followed the exan:plo 
of the courtiers. In this way a sunl of 23,ooo/. was collectcd 
t»efore July 8. 
But this was hot ail that was intended. The King was 
undcr the impression that the refusal of supplies by the House 
,pp«, fo of Comlnons had proceeded merely from a factiou 
the country, Opposition, and that a direct appeal to the country 
would be attended by the naost favourable results. He was, 
indeed, stopped by Coke from sending missives under the 
Great Seal, as had been originally intended ; but the Councila 
ruade no difficulty in writing letters to every county and borough 
in Egland, requesting them to send in their contributions. It 
was on July 4 that these letters were despatched. The Council 
began by acquainting the sheriffs and other magistrates to whom 
they were directed, that the late Parlialnent had hot granted 
such stlpplies as might have been expected. Upon this manv 
of the clergy, and the Lords of the Council, and others, had, of 
thcir own free will, presented to the King plate or monev. 
Their example had been folloved by the judges, by gentlemen 
of propert.v in the adjacent counties, and by some cities and 
boroughs. The Council was, therefore, desirous that the gen- 
tlemen and other persons of the county or borough addressed 
should know what was being done, iii order that they might 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, June 3 o, I64, Court and Tin, es, i. 3-5. 
= Chamberlain to Carleton, July 7, I6t4. S. P. Ixxvii. 58. 
s Pacon had advised that this should hot be done, as li.ke!y to make 
people think that they were hot frec to refuse, l_ettrs and Lire, v. 81. 
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sl:aw their love 
collected was to 
gcther with a list 
]Zing might take 

and affection to the King. Whatever was 
be sent to the Jewel House at Whitehall, to- 
of the names of the givers, in order that the 
note of their good affection. The money thus 

obtained was to be employed solely in the payment of debt, 
especially of that incurred on account of Ireland, the navy, and 
the Low Country garrisons. 
It is possible that the Council mcant to leave those whonl 
thcy addressed fiee to give or to refuse; but, from the very 
»:r««t or nature of the case, it was impossible that those who 
thisappeal, were addressed should feel entirely at their ease. 
The concessions which had been offered by the King at the 
,pening of the last session prove how completely he might 
have every gentleman in England at his lnercy. Many of 
them were directly tenants of the Crowll, and those who were 
hot might easily be entangled in the lneshes of a law xhich 
gave every facility to the Sovereign in prosecuting his extremest 
rights. In spire of this, however, the letters of the Council did 
hot produce the effect Mfich was anticipated. In every county 
the sheriffs were told that the King would have no difficulty in 
obtaining a supply, if it should please him to call a Parliament. - 
July, and then August, and then the first fortnight of September, 
1,assed slowly by, and hOt a single favourable answer had been 
vouchsafed to the letters of the Council.  Since July 8, a 
poor 5oo/. was all the lnoney 'hich had been sent in to 
Whitehall. 
The Council deterlnined to appeal once more to the country. 
lIy this time events had occurred in Germany which, as they 
Allb.irs in hoped, would give weight to their demand for lnoney 
te«s, in the eyes of all true Englishmen. The old quarrcl 
of Cleves was threatening to break out once more with re- 
doubled vi«,lence. In the previous Novembcr Wolfgang 
Willialn, the young l'alatine of Neuburg, had married a sister 

' The Council to the Sheriffs &c., July 4, Counc;[ ister. 
= Raleigh's « Prerogative of Parliaments,' H'orL's, viii. 218. 
 The C»uncil, in their lctter of Sept. 7, say that they had had no 
answers. They would hardly consider the Dcvonshirc reply, afterwards 
refcrred to, an answer at all. 
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of the 1-)uke of Bavana. He had already secretly professed 
himself a convert to the Roman Catholic Church. A few 
weeks alter lais marriage he came clown to 1)iisseldorf with the 
intention, it can hardly be doubted, of making himself toaster, 
sooner or later, of the whole of the disputed territory, with the 
hclp of the Archduke and the Catholic League. 
q'he Brandenburg party was not likely to remaha long quiet 
under these apprehensions. Foreseeing that an attack would, 
Juliers in some time or oflaer, be ruade upon them, they deter- 
tl, .,,«.or mined to strike the first blow. An attempt to seize 
a Dutch 
g:,,-m«. Diisseldorf failed, but they succeeded in gctting into 
their hands the town of Juliers, which had, since the conclusion 
of the siege, been held by a garrison composed of troops in the 
service of both pretendcrs. .As soon as he had gained his 
object, the Brandenburg commander invited Dutch troops into 
the place. This proceeding was approved of by the States, 
who gave out that they wished to preserve the peace between 
the irritated rivals. 
The Palatine replied to this aggression by decIaring his 
conversion to Catholicism, and by fortifying Diisseldorf, which 
had previously, like the other towns of the country, 
"I'he Palatine 
«Iv,,b,,g been held in common by the two Governments. 
declares 
im»«« He called on the Court of ]3russels to corne to h; 
Catholic. hclp against the Dutch. 
The Archduke, having obtained the consent of the King 
of Spain, levied large forces, which he placed undcr Spinola. 
Some attempts were ruade to negotiate, but they 
Spinola 
invadesthe were altogether unsuccessful. In August, Spinok 
L3uchies. 
set out vith lais army. On lais way he restored the 
Catholic lnagistracy at Aix-la-Chapelle, which had been over- 
thrown four years before by the Protestant majority of the 
citizens. In a short rime he was toaster of all the towns in the 
Duchies on the left bank of the Rhine, with the exception of 
Juliers itself. He then passed the river, and, after a siege of 
four days, compelled Wesel to capitulate, on condition t.,at the 
Spanish garrison should evacuate the place whenever the States 
withdrew their soldiers from Juliers. The Dutch, on their 
part, alarmed at the progress of Spinola, ordered their troops 



to enter the Duchies. Maurice accordingly took possession 
of Emmerich and Rees, and though he had orders 
lXlanrlce at 
Vmmerlch hot tO break the truce by attacking the invading 
and N.ees. 
army, it was obvious that, uuless SOlne means wcre 
taken to arrange the questions iii dispute, a collision between 
the two arlnies was imminent.  
Under these circumstances, it was more than ever desirable 
that the English Treasury should be flfll enough tobe ready 
second for the worst. On Septclnber 7, the necessity of 
h:tterofthe the King was again laid by the Council before the 
t "ouncil to 
the sheriffs, country. The sheriffs of the several counties were 
relninded of the letter which had been sent to them in July 
They were told that the },ing's want of money was now more 
1,ressing than ever, in consequence of the dangers to which his 
allies were exposed. Spinola had gathered a large arlny, and 
there could be little doubt that he was in league with both the 
King of Spain and the Emperor. In the Duchies of Clercs 
and Juliers, he had seized upon all the towns which la)- upon 
the Rhine. Iy this aggression not only was the Elector of 
Brandenburg, his Majesty's ally, deprived of his possessions, 
but the Elector Palatine was placed in a position of consider- 
able danger. Nor was it unlikely that an attack was intended 
upon England itself, or upon some other part of his Majesty's 
dominions. As a precautionary measure, orders had been 
given for a general muster. The navy was tobe prepared for 
service, and all recusants were to be disarmed. The Council 
concluded their letter by expressing their surprise to the 
sheriffs that they had received no answer to their former letters, 
and by begging that they would lose no time in exerting 
themselves in a service which was so needful for the good of 
thê country.  
It is, of course, impossible to say hçw far some 
Smallness 
«.fthesum of the counties were moved by such an appeal. 
obtained. ]lut the smallness of the sure which was actually 
realised is sufficient to show that there was no general response 
 l¢entivoglin, 'clalioni (ed. 65o), 45- "Volf, Gesdtch/« 
tdlians I., iii. 487. 
" The Council to the Sheriffs, ccpt. 7, Coundl 2V'g.'slcr. 
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to the request for money on the part of a King who had 
turned a deaf car to the demands of the House of Commons. 
After every exertion had been ruade during nine months, the 
mnount of money obtained barely exceedcd e3,oooL "fhen 
there was a pause. Ill November, 615, the work of collection 
began again, and after eight more months Imd b,:<n spent in 
pressing the people to contribute, a further sure, nearly amoun(. 
ing to I5,OOO/.  was obtained. In the following year a last pay- 
ment, of rather less than 5,ooo1., was gradually raised. The 
wlaole sure thus obtained froln the people of England was no 
more than 4,6ool. As 3,5ooI. had already been paid by the 
City of London and by the Bishops and the courtiers previously 
to the general appeal, the total result of the ]3enevolence may 
be calculated at hot lnuch more tlmn 66,ooo/., or less than 
two-thirds of the value of a single subsidy with its accompany- 
ing fifteenth. 1 
No doubt care was taken not to utter a single word whiçh 
might deprive these payments of their character of voluntary 
[,a contributions. Bu.t the Council certainly allowcd 
oobt.,iit. itself to give very strong hints that it would not be 
well with those who rcfused to pay. It was significant that the 
judges of assize were entrusted with the task of recomn-ending 
payment. Those wbona they addressed must have known well 
how probable it was that they might some day or other be 
d%'endent for at Ieast some portion of their property upon 
these novel collectors of contributions. Several instances have 
been reported to us in wbich we (rail easily lrace the spirit in 
which these ri-ce gifts were asked for. '\ hen Whitelocke, who 
had property in Buckinghamshire, came before the judges, 
they refused to receive his naine, in hopes of being able to 
make a better profit of him if they could deal with him in 
].ondon. As he had no wish to be cajoled in ths manner, he 
put dowll lais naine on the roll for 2Z, whilst their attention was 
called away in another direction. Two of his acquaintances, 
however, were not so fortunate. Lord Knollys took the 
liberty of putting down their names, without their consent, for 5 l. 
1 Reeelpt Bool«s ; 13reviates of the Receipt ; Dormant Privy Seai 
Bo,)ks) R. O. 
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apiece, t At the saine time the Council kept a vigilant eye 
upon what was being done in various parts of the country. 
]-taving t,eard that Lord St. John, the Lord Lieutenant ot 
l}edfordsliire, had been cool in the cause, they immediately 
wrote to him, telling him that his behaviour had been taken 
note of, and advising him to take care what he was doing3 In 
some shires the resistance was more general. Even 
Resistance 
in some before the second letters had been written, the in- 
counties, habitants of the great western county of Devonshire 
had offered a remonstrance, and had declared tbat, however 
ready they were to assist the King in his difficulties, they 
were unwilling to iujure their posterity by establishing such a 
precedent. A few weeks later the county of Somerset appealed 
to the Act of Richard III. against J3enevolences. a Similar 
protests were made by Nottinghamsbire and Warxvickshire. 4 
The Council, upon this, summoned before them three or 
four of the justices of the peace, from each of the recalcitrant 
counties. Care was taken that no two counties 
Ieputations 
,,n,,on« should be heard on the saine da)', probably in order 
tu London. 
to prevent them from settling upon any common plan 
of action. As soon as these poor gentlemen were admitted, 
they were overwhehned with a flood of records and precedents 
Ov» which they were utterly unable to resist. Coke him- 
,,,hmd self took part against them. rl'he stature of Richard 
with prece- 
a,t. III., he said, was intended to prevent exactions pass- 
ing under the naine of free gifts ; it was never meant to stand 
in the way of really voluntary contributions like the present. 
He had no difficulty in showing that Benevolences had been 
paid during the reigns of the first two Tudors, in spire of the 
statute of Richard III.  The bewildered men had nothing left 
but to acknowledge their error. The Council took care to 
follow their retuming steps xvith a fresh letter urging the countics 
to go on with the good work. 
 Whitelocke, Ziber 'amelicus. 
"-' The Council to St. John, Oct. 9, S..P. Z)om. lxxviii, x4. 
S I Ric. III. cap. 2. Æ 15-izy Council A'cgislcr, IX-or. 2, I4, I0, 30. 
s There is a report in the Za,tsd. I]ISS. 16o, fol.  fS, of an argument 
of Coke's on the Bcnevolences, sa!d to bave been delivcred o» lX'ovember S. 



It was not long before it was discovered that ven those 
counties which had not ventured upon open remonstrance were 
7'h not ahvays likely to give satisfaction to the Govern- 
I ».icester- 
s,ire«o,- ment. Leicestershirc had notified that, after sevcral 
tribution mcetings, a resolution had been corne to to present 
refused, as 
insufficlent, the King with ,oool. But it was one thing to pass 
resolutions, and another thing to collect the money. Aftcr 
some time the Lord Treasurer was informed that no more than 
4ool. could be obtained, as many who had promised had re 
Vb. s, fused to pay. Upon this the Council wrote to the 
6,s. sheriffand the justices of the peace, rating them fi»r 
their backwardness, and telling them that so mean a sure could 
hot be accepted. They accordingly admonished them to take 
the business in hand once more. When they had done their 
best they were to forward a perfect list, not only of the names 
of those who paid, but of the exact value of the sums subscribed. 
Another list was to be furnished containing the names of those 
xxho were able to pay, but had held back from contributing. 
A similar letter was written to the borough of Taunton, which 
had also sent a sure which was held to be inadequate.  
In July, 65, when the stream was again flagging, another 
appeal was ruade to ten of the tweh-e Welsh shires. They had 
J,r. sent nothing, l,leading their poverty. They were 
a' xv«»h told that this was no excuse, as it was never intendcd 
shires 
,,-,-itte,to, that any but men of property should contribute, and 
there was a sufficient number of them to do something for the 
and the most King. At the saine time letters were written to those 
t'ackward amongst the English counties which were most back- 
English 
¢ounties. ward. Stafford, Durham, and Westmoreland had 
hot furnished a single contnbutor. In Shropshire there had 
In it he states that ' this Table hath done nothing contrary to the laws of 
this realm.' The story of Coke's opposition to the Benevolence must be 
founded on his dislike of the use of the Great Seal, as savouring of coin- 
pulsion. There is no evidence of anything more. The opinion in 
xii.  9 must bave been delivered on some other occasion. 
* The Council to the Sheriffs of Somerset, Nov. 5 ; the Council to 
lbe Sherifl of Devon, Nov. 3 ° ; the Council to the Sheriffs of \Varwick, 
1)et. 9, 64; the Council to the Sheriffs of Leicester, Feb. S; the 
Cuncil fo the B)rough of Taunton, I"cb. 26, 65, Co¢tn«il lçG'især, 
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leen f,_-und one, in IJerefordshire two, in Susscx three. The 
«lergy of the diocese of ])urham were also visited with a letter. 
The result of these letters was that from three of the Welsh 
shires 394/. was obtained, Cumberland sent 67L, Westmoreland 
,q5 L, Shropshire 95 L, the Durham clergy 26L, whilst Sussex 
l,ravided as much as 772L Staffordshire and Herefordshire 
rcmained impenitent to the last.  
At a rime when the feeling in the country is running strongly 
on any sllbject, it generally happens that some one or other starts 
forward with an ill-considered and exaggerated expres- 
t6t4. 
st..i««,,,'» sion of that feeling. On this occasion the person by 
lttcr. 
whom this part vas performed was Oliver St. John, 
a gentleman of Marlborough. As soon as the second appeal 
of the Çouncil reached that town, the mayor applied to St. 
John, amongst the other residents, to know what he was willing 
to gine. St. John hot only refused to subscribe, but wrote a 
letter which he requested the mayor to lay before the justices 
of the county. In this letter, alter saying truly enough that 

t S./'. _/)oto. lxxvii. I2. The sums mentioned are those paid afier 
Oct. lo, t615, but as the letters were written on July 21, and as we know 
from the Receipt Boks of the Exchequer that, with the exception of ool. 
paid in on July 26, no money was received by the Exchequer till Nov. 8, 
we may be pretty sure that the sums given above are the vhole of the 
payments ruade in consequence of the letters. The only certain instance I 
bave round of direct ill-treatment in consequence of slackness in paying 
the 13enevolenee was in Lincoln diocese. On June 3% 65, ]3isbop 
iNeile wrote to his dergT, telling them that in consequence of their having 
been backward in this respect, as well as for other reasons, they were no 
longer to be exempted from providing arms for the musters.--Neile to 
l.ambe, June 3 o, 6 5, S. 2': Zom. lxxx. 23. Probably, hoxvever, 
\Vhitelocke's statement of the reasons for wh?ch George Coke was omitted 
from the list of lavyers who were to be ruade Serjeants-at-law, refers to 
the Benevolence. " It is hot to be forgotten," he says, "that the Serjeants- 
nt-law gave each of them 6ooL to the King'.. . Mr. George Croke was 
lcft out because he refused to give the money, and oflCce was taken at his 
words, because he said he thought it was not for the King'" (p. 44)- Mr. 
Foss (Liz,es oftle. 'udfl, es, ri. 3, 294) interprets these words as referring fo 
a refusal to pay an ordinary gratulty expected from all persons ele,/tted to 
the degree. The date, however, September or October, 64, favoulS the 
other interpretation. 
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it was unreasonable that those should be called upon to supply 
the King who were unacquainted both with the extent of his 
necessities, and with the sums which might possibly be re- 
quired to satisfy them, he went on to stigmatise the Bene- 
volence as contrary to Magna Carta, and to the well-known 
Act of Richard Iii. Ite even charged the King with breaking 
his coronation oath, and added a declaration of his belief that 
all who paid the 13enevolence were supporting their Sovereign 
in perjury. 
After such a letter as this, it tan hardly be a matter of sur- 
prise that he was sent for to London by the Council, in ordcr 
I,Sl that he might be brought before the Star Chamber, 
He s 
bro,,gtbe- to answer for the contemptuous language in which 
f«eth he had spoken of the King. He was immediately 
Star 
Chamber. committed to the Fleet, from which, after he had 
been examined, he was transferred to the Tower, but in con- 
sequence of the illness of the Lord Chancellor, it was not till 
April 9, x65, that proceedings were commenced against him. 
As Attorney-General, Bacon took a prominent part in the 
prosecution. 
To 13acon the feelings with which the great majority ot 
patriotic Englishmen were animated in hanging back from 
r, aco' contributing were utterly unintelligible. With the 
charge. Parliamentary opposition to the lmpositions, hc had no 
sympathy whatever, and if he agreed, to some extent, with those 
who asked for ecclesiastical reform, he looked upon the de- 
termination of the House of Commons to force their views upon 
the King as an unwarrantable interference with the Royal pre- 
rogative. The tendency of thought which isolated him from 
so many of his countrymen on these questions, ruade him blind 
to the objections which were commonly felt to the lenevolence. 
He regarded the dissolution of Parliament as an accidental 
circmnstance arising from the bitterness of feeling produced 
by the Bishop of Lincoln's speech. Overlooking the growing 
divergence between the policy of the King and that of the 
House of Commons, he fancied that the House would in the 
end have granted the supplies required, even if a deaf car had 
been turned to their complaints. He accordingly maintaied 
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that those who paid the 13enevolence were only carrying out 
the intentions of the House of Comlnons. He had no difficulty 
in shming that no actual threats had been used by the Council 
to induce anyone to pay ; L and he argued that the Benevolence 
was in reality, as well as in naine, a free gift, and that it had 
nothing in comlnon with those exactions which, in former 
times, had passed under that naine. I11 this view of the case 
he was supported by Coke, and by the other members of the 
Court. Coke even retracted his former opinion against the 
legality of a Benevolence demanded by letters under the Great 
st. Job,,'» Seal. 2 St. Jolm was sentenced to a fine of 5,oool., 
«,t««. and to ilnprisonment during the King's pleasure. 
The fine was, as usual, relnitted, after a full submission ruade 
on June 4, and he was, probably soon afterwards, set at 
liberty, a Two or three years afterwards, he addressed a letter 
to the King, couched in tenns of fulsome flattery, asking that 
the record of his punishment might be cancelled.  This 
request was granted, and from this time he drops out of 
sight. 
It happened with St. John as it had happened with Yuller 
seven years before. It is not the men who spring forth first 
to defend the cause of liberty who become its martyrs. 
l-le is right 
i,, th .-i, It is those who surfer il silence till the time cornes 
point, when they are no longer justified in forbearing to 
speak out, who endure the trial. Yet, setting aside St. John's 
intemperance of language, there cannot be a doubt that he was 

 Ile even wcnt so far as to say that there was ' no ccrtifying of the 
names of any that denied.' This was true at the time when St. John wrote 
his letter, but it had since become untrue. 
 Sla'e Trials, ii. 899- Charge against St. John, Bacon's Zell«rs and 
Ztf', v. 136. ]3acon to the King, Yeb. 7, April 29, ibid. v. 113, 135. 
 Ibid. v. 147. 
 Dixon's tersonal lTrlslory of Zord aon, 188. The letter is shown 
by internal evidence to bave been ritten after ]3acon became Lord 
Keeper, and also after St. John's release from the Tower ; hot, as M r. 
Dixon seems to bave thought, immediately upon his incarceration. On 
October zI, 1618, a release from the fine inflicted was given to St. John 
{Pat. 16 Jac. I. Part go), and it is very probable that this was an answcr 
te the petilion. 
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right on the main point. To a great extent, at least, the ]3cne- 
volence was hOt a free gift. The small amount actually raised, 
and the sIowness with which it came in, would be enough to 
prove this, even if we did hot know that the Council, vexed ai 
the neglect with vhich their entreaties were received, allowed 
themselves at last to give very strong hints of the mode in 
vhich they looked upon those Mao refused to pay. Can those. 
vho speak of the whole collectior being voluntary, honestly say 
that they believe that more than a pere fraction of the amom.t 
obtained from the gencral subscrq)tion would have been 
realised if the subscribers had leceived the assurance that 
their names would noyer have become known to the Govem- 
ment ?  
The question of the Benevolence called out an argument 
upon the King's financial position from a lnan of very different 
calibre from the malcontent St. Jolm. Raleigh had 
Taleigh 
writes The been so long a prisoner that ho had lost all reckon- 
t'rerog.ative . 
oft',,,«i,- lng of the currents of the political world. Fie 
,,,,.,,u. imagined that James was personally innocent of the 
rank crop of abuses which was springing up on every side. Ho 
was ready to lay the blame upon the evil counsellors who pre- 
-ented the truth from reaching the ears of the King. In a 
Dialogue  which ho wrote at this time, and by which he hoped 
to regain the favour of James, he called upon him to take 
up once more the policy of Elizabeth, to cast away all those 
unpopular schemes for raising money to which ho had been 
addicted, and to throw himself unreservedly upon the love of 
his subjects. Such a book was hardly likely to find favour with 
James. Ho was, hot unnaturaIly, incensed by an argument 
which, in reprobating his counsellors, proceeded to condemn 
the whole scheme of policy upon which ho had, of lais own free 

 By 3 Car. II., cap. 4, the King was authorised to issue a Commis- 
sion for accepting voluntary prese.nts of a limited amount. The last clause 
of the Act is : "And be it hereby declared that no commissions or aids of 
tl,is nature can be issued out or levied but by authority of Parliament ; and 
that this Act, and the supply hereby granted, shall hot be drawn into 
ex,mple for the time to corne." 
 The l'reregalivc of2rliamen/s, lf'or,s» 'iii. 
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will, embarked. Rale;gh, who had hoped to gain his freedom 
as a reward for the good advice which he had offered, was dis- 
al,pointed to find that the only notice taken of hill was an 
ortier for the suppression of his work. 
At the saine rime with the case of St. John, another afihir 
was engaging the attention of the King and the Council, which 
owcd ail its importance to the excited state of feel- 
t6t4. 
l'cacham's ing vhich prevailed in consequence of the levy of 
deprivation, the ]3claevolcnce. Edmond Peacham, the Rector of 
l iinton St. George, in Solnersetshire, vas one of those who fclt 
strongly on the subject of the ecclesiastical abuses of the tilne. 
Whether his retaper had been soured by rem or fancied iii- 
usage, it is impossible to say ; but what we know of him is not 
of a character to prcpossess us in his favour. His language was 
intemperate, and lais conduct would lead us to imagine that 
his COlnplaints against the authorities proceeded rather fronl 
personal rancour than from any settled principle. 
The chier object of his dislike seems to bave been the 
Ecclesiastica Court of lais diocesan, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He is first heard ofas being in London, shortly belote the 
dissolution of the last Parliament, where he held a conversation 
with Sir Maurice Berkcley about a petition which had been 
sent up froln Somersetshire against the officials of the Eccle- 
siastical Curts. 1 At some rime or other he comnaitted to 
writilag some charges against the Consistory Court, - which he 
followed up by bringing accusations of no light nature against 
the Bishop himself. The former production was not discovercd 
by the authorities, but the latter having corne belote the notice 
of the t3ishop, its author was at once sent up to Lambeth for 
trial before the High Commission. After due investigation 
these charges were adjudged to constitute a libel, and he was 
sentenced to be deprived of lais orders, z 
This sentence was delivered on December 19, 1614. Ten 

 Examlnation of Peacham, March IO, 1615, Stalg 7"rials, il. 877. 
"- The book mentioned in Yonge's £)iar3,, p. 2S, is, I suppose, the 
saine as the ' Consistory villanies,' spoken of by ]3acon in his letttr to the 
King of Feb. 28, Z.elters and ZoEe, v. 123. 
- Sentence of deprivation, Dec. I9, S. 2 °. lxx-iii. îS. 
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days before, by order of the Privy Council, he had been trans- 
ferred from the Gatehouse, in which he had hitherto 
l-le is com- 
i,,o,« been c¢nfined, to the Tower.  In searching lais 
bouse, apparently for the missing papers which he 
had written against the Consistory Court, the officials came 
across some writings, which they brought away with them. 
They consisted partly of loose papers, and partly of a compo- 
sition in the form of a sermon, which had been carefully drawn 
up from materials which had first been jotted down on separate 
sheets. They were thought to be of sufficient importance to 
lay before the Couucil. They were there investigated, and 
it was decided that they contained treasonable matter. 
As far as we c.qn judge from the interrogatories which were 
administered to Peacham, the treatise was of a peculiar]y 
offensive nature. It found fault with the Gm'ern- 
Nature of 
the oe,i,'« meut in no mcasured terres. It touched upon all 
composition, the stock objects of popular dislike, the misconduct 
of the officials, the prodigality of the King, and lais reftsal 
to subject the ecclesiastical to the temporal Courts.  The 
King might some day be smitten with a death as sudden as 
that which overtook Ananias or Nabal. It was possible that 
the people might fise in rebellion, on account of the oppression 
xvhich they experienced, and of the heavy taxation which was 
imposed ulmn them. It was also possible that, when the 
l'rince came to the throne, he would attcmpt to regain the 
Crown lands which had been given away, upon which those 
who were interested in retaining them would rise in rebellion, 
saying, " Corne, this is the heir ; let us kill him." Peacham 
concluded his performance by saying that, when James had 
corne to the throne, he had promised mercy and judgment, but 
that his subjects had round neither. 
Peacham was sent for and examined. He acknowledged 
««t., that he had intentionally aimed at the King, and jus- 
mi,d. tified his conduct by saying that it was proper that 
by the 'examples of preachers and chronicles, kings' infirm- 

 Cottncil R,.glster, Dec. 9- 
= I suppose this is what is meant by ' his keeplng divided Courts. 
VOL, II. 
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ities should be laid open.' He refused, howcver, fo give any 
further information. 
It cannot be a mattcr of surprise that James should bave fel 
indignant at the discovery. The tact that Peacham's notes had 
been copied out fairly was taken as evidence that they 
Causes of 
th« per- were intended either to be preached from the pulpit, or 
sistence of 
th Con«i to be ruade public through the press, and these were 
in investiga- 
ting the the circmnstances in the case which no doubt weighed 
«,,i. with the Council in taking up the affair as a serious 
matter. The Govcrnment was aware that the levy of the 13enevo- 
lence had caused great dissatisfaction in many parts of the king- 
dom, and that Somerset was one of the counties which had taken 
the lcad in rcmonstrating against it. It was, therefore, anxious to 
discover whether Peacham stood alone, or whether he had acted 
at the instigation of any of the leading gentry of the county. So 
lately as on November zo three of Peacham's neighbours had 
been summoncd before the Council, to give account of the feeling 
prevailing in the county, and to hear the arguments of the Council 
in favour of the measure which had been adopted for raising 
mbney.  Of these three, it may perhaps bave been known 
that Sir lIaurice 13erkeley had been in communication with 
Peacham at the time of the last Parliament, and Paulet 
undoubtedly lived near Peachmn, and had presented him 
with the living which he held. _Although, therefore, there is 
no direct evidence on the point, there tan be little doubt 
that the Council imagined that Peacham's book was not 
a mere isolated piece of folly, but that it had been prepared 
as a signal of discontent, and perhaps of rebellion, in con- 
nection with the principal landowners of the county. _As he 
resolutely refused to make any confession which would implicate 
es. others in the composition of lais paper, directions 
J"". - were given that, if he still continued obstinate, he 
should be put to the torture. Winwood, the Secretary of 
State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, together with 13acon, 
Yelverton, Montague, Crew, the four law advisers of the Crown, 
 CouncilRegister, Nov. 2, 16t4. This is an order for Sir M. Berkeley, 
Sir N. IIalswell, and J. Paulet» Esq., to appear belote the Council on 
the otho 
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nd Helwys, the Lieutenant of fle Tower, were ordered by le 
Çouncil fo renew the e×amination, nd, if they should 
Peacham 
v,t to t,« sec fit, to put ' him to the manacles.'  The old man 
torture. 
was accordingly tortured, in the vain expectation that 
he would reveal a plot which existed only in the imagination of 
the Çouncillors. Ite suffered in silence--either being unable 
to confess anything which might satisfy his persecutors, or being 
unwilling, as yet, to invent a story which might tell against him- 
.self in the end.  
There was no reason to suppose that any of those who were 
intrusted with this odious work imagined, for a moment, that 
State of they were doing anything wrong. Though the coin- 
opinion on 
the sub«ct mon law expressly rejected the use of torture, it was 
of torture, generally understood that the Council had the right 
of obtaining information by its means, whenever they might 
corne to the conclusion that the evidence of which they were 
in search was sufficiently important to render it necessary to 
appeal to such a mode of extracting a secret from an obstinate 
person. The distinction then so familiar between the law 
hich ruled in ordinary cases, and the prerogative by ¥hich it 
was overruled in matters of political importance, has happily 
passed away even from the memory of men. It is, therefore, 
hOt without difficulty that we are able to realise to ourselves a 
state of feeling which would regard proceedings of this kind 
as contrary to the law, and yet as being perfectly justifiable, a 
And yet it is indubitable that such a feeling existed, and there 
tan be little doubt that it was shared by all those who vitnessed 
t Warrant, Jan. 18, Bacon's Zcll«rs and Lire, v. 9. 
 Slale Trials, il. 8î. 
 " It is truc, no doubt, as Coe discovered afterwards, that 'there 
was no law to warrant tortures in Eugland.' But it is also truc that the 
authority under which they were applied was hOt amenable to the Courts 
of law. As the Itouse of Commons now assumes the right to commit any 
commoner to prison for what it judges to be contempt of its authority, so 
the Crown then assumed the right to put any commoner to torture for what 
it judged tobe obstinacy in refusing to answer interrogatories. _As the 
judges cannot now call upon the IIouse of Commons to justify the com- 
mittal, so they could hOt then call upon the trown to justify the torture.", 
Spedding in 17acon's [ctlcrs and Zf«, v. 93, note. 
T2 
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the scene. Bacon's part, as Attorney General, was entirely 
subordinate ; and, though he rnay possibly have regarded the 
use of torture as inopportune in this particular case, there is no 
reason to suppose that on the general question he felt in any 
way different from those who were associated with kim. t 
The torture having proved to be a total failure, no con- 
spil-acy, or any shadow of a conspiracy, having been detected, 
there remained the question of Peacham's own guilt. 
Question of 
e.«h,m's Whether the treatise had anytlfing to do with the 
guilt, discontent which prevailed in Somerset or no, it at 
all events contained abuse against the King; and, as abuse 
of the King was likely to stir up dislike of his government ; and 
as this dislike might possibly end in rebellion, the book might, 
without any very forced reasoning, be considered a treascnable 
production. There is no reason to suppose that either laçon 
or those who joined with him in condemning the book were 
saying more than they believed. A Government is at ail times 
liable to interpret the law of treason with considerable laxity, 
and it is notorious that its limits were at that rime by no means 
strictly defined by the judges themselves. 
To embark on a prosecution of this nature, however, is at 
no time a proceeding likely to colnmend itself to any Govern- 
Thejudges ment, unless it has first assured itself, by taking the 
to b««on- best advice available, that its proposed course is 
sulted. 
legally unassailable. At present, the ndvisers to 
which a Government would have recourse would be the 
Attorney and Solicitor General. In the beginning of the seven- 

 13acon's language in I62O shows clearly that though, as a humane man, 
he would rather hot inflict torture, he had not the modern feeling against 
it. " If it may hot be done otherxvise," he wrote, " it is fit Peacock be 
put to torture, lIe deserveth it as well as Peacham did."--I,acon to the 
King, Feb. lO, 1620, Ietters and Z', vil 77- In another place, he 
writes : " 13y the laws of England no man is bound to accuse himself. 
In the highest cases of treason torture is used for discovery, and hot for 
evidence."Of the Paci_flcation of the Church, ibht. iii. 114. He means 
that torture xvas used for discovering facts against others, but that the 
evidence extracted is hot used against the tortured man. This seems to 
bave been the case here. It was evidence of a conspiracy which was 
wantd, hOt evidence to hang Peacham. 
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teenth century, custom authorised it to consult the judges, and 
this was precisely what the Council had resolved to do, even 
belote Peacham had been tortured.  
As A(torney-General, t3acon was anxious that, for the 
credit of the Government, and for the hindrance of future 
j..,. .,. attempts to stir up open resistance to the Crown, the 
-««,' prosecution should prove successful. He foresaw, 
««,.boaing. however, one danger in the way. "I hope," he wrote 
to the King, who was staying at Royston, "the end will be 
good. But then every man must put to lais helping hand. 
For else I must say to your Majesty, in this and the like cases, 
as St. Paul said to the centurion when some of the lnariners had 
an eye to the cock-boat, 'Except these stay in the ship, ye 
cannot be safc. '''z 
There can be no doubt to whom this allusion rcferred. 
Coke was the one amongst the judges whose action moved in 
an orbit of its own, and whose strength of purpose and fertility 
of argmnent had reduced lais colleagues to a position of 
dependence on himself. James, at least, understood what 
J3acon meant. He directcd the Council to take the opinion of 
7hjuag«» the judges of the King's ]]ench, not collectivêly, but 
toco,,- individually. I this way he hoped to get at the 
sulted sepa- 
rat«ly, real opinion of the three who sat in the saine Court 
with Coke, and who lnight otherwise be overawed by the Chicf 
Justice. 
As might have becn expected, Coke took strong objection 
to this method ofproceeding, tte was quite ready to acknow- 
Cok«' ledge that the judges nfight fairly be called upon 
,«itnc« to give their advice. But he held that they ought 
to be consulted as a body. " Such particular and auricular 
taking of opinions," he said, "is hot according to the custoln 
of the reahn." s 
 13acon's Zett«rs andZi', v. 9 , note 2. 
"- Bacon to the King, Jan. 2, Zettcrs an,tZ[e, v. 96. 
 " For the course," vrote Bacon, " you Majesty directeth and com- 
rnandeth for the feeling of the judges of the King's Bench their several 
pinions, by distributing ouselves and en.ioining secrecy, we did first find 
llll encounter in the opinion of my Lord Coke, vho seemed to aflïrm that 
uch particular and (as he called it) aur.;cula ta.king of opinions was hot 
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No attention was paid to Coke's remonstrance. Informa- 
tion was laid before the four judges separately on the point 
on which thcir opinion was requested,, and such 
"]'he opinions 
of the three records were put in their hands as would be likely to 
judges, influence their decision. In the case of the three 
puisne judges who were consulted by the Solicitor-Gcneral 
Yelverton, and the two Serjcants, Montague and Crew, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining a favourable opinion. ]3acon, 
who had taken the Chicf Justice upon himself, round that be 
had.a hardcr task. Coke met him at once by protesting 
ngainst the course which had bcen adoptcd. It was ahogether 
a novelty. It was hot according to the custom of the reahn. 
Evcry fceling of the man and of the judge was aroused against 
a proceeding which, whatever sembtance it might wear in the 
eyes of ]3acon, was undoubtedly, a direct attack upon his 
darling project of constituting the Bench as an arbitrator 
bctween the Crown and the nation. 
It was hot without difficulty that Coke was induccd even 
fo take the papers which were offered to him. At last he con- 
Cok« sented to look over them, and told his rival that he 
opinion would give him an answer in due time. After some 
delay the answer arrived. As might be expected, it was by no 
means satisfactory to 13acon.  There were two grounds upon 
according fo the custom of thls reahn."--13acon fo the King, Jan. -"7, 
L¢l,'rs aml Z.ife, v. mo. Itis plain that the stress is laid upon being con- 
sulted in private. In a subsequent letter, givlng an account of his own 
interview with Coke, this is put in a still clearer light. " Coke," he says, 
" fell upon the saine allegation which he had begun at the council table, 
that judges were not to give opinions by fractions, but entirely according 
fo the vote wherenpon they should settle upon conference ; and that this 
auricular taklng of opinions, single and aparb was nev and dangerous." 
Bacon to the King, Jan. 3 , ibid. v. o7. At a later rime, no dcubt, 
Coke expressed himself against the propfiety of the law-officers consulting 
the judges at all (à lst. 29), and quoted a conclusive precedent in his 
favour from the ICr-ÂÜÜkS ; but this point was never moved on the 
prescrit occasion. Luders, in his Consict,'raliott of the 
Treaso,, i i. 3, acknowledges that it was the practiçe fo çonsult the 
ludges together. 
 Bacon to the Kng, Jan. -"7, 3 
107, 12 l. 
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which the treasonable nature of Peacham's production might 
be questioned. The first was that the writing had never been 
published. The second was that, even if it had been pubhshed, 
it did hot amount to treason. It does hot appear whether 
Coke touched upon the former point at all ; but he assert, ed 
boldly that no mere declaration of the King's unworthhess to 
govern amounted to treason unless it ' disabled his title.' t 
It is highly probable that in delivering this opinion Coke 
was actuated as much by retaper as by reason, and there can 
be little doubt that in his previous contention that 
Position 
.um«i b, the judges might hOt Le consulted separately, he was 
Coke resenting an attack upon his own domination. Yet, 
even if this be admitted, it does not follow that his self-assertion 
did not, in some wa)5 respond to a real want of the time. 
Iïlacon was, it may be, standing, more truly than Coke upon 
ancient custom ; but it was an ancient custom which was fast 
losing its force. When the kings of old consulted their 
judges, they were themselves liable to checks of every kind 
fi'onl the nation itself in Parliament and out of l'artiament. 
James had just thrown off the restraints of Parliament, and if 
he was to be under none at all, he would be a sovereign of 
another kind from those who had ruled in ancient days. So, 
too, it is easy to find fault with Coke's objection to the separate 
consultation of the judges whilst he had no objection to 
urge against their united consultation, or with his distinction 
between disabling the title and assailing the character of 
the King. = Such imperfect generalisations are the steps of 
progress, and Coke was at least stumbling forward in the right 
direction. 
Whatever Coke's theories might be worth, their enunciation 
would be likely to influence the course of the proceedings 
Mùch were about to be taken against Peacham in Somerset. 
It is truc that the two judges, appointed to ride the Western 
Circuit were neither of them members of the Court of King's 
Bench, and as such were not immediately within the sphere 
t Innoval[ons of Sir E. Coe, i3id. ri. 9 -. 
"- For all that can be said on this score, sec Spedding's Zcttem and Zif 
of Baron, v. x4. 
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of Coke's influence. But his authority carried weight with 
1».-,con tries every lawyer. ]3acon was therefore uneasy lest his 
,oconce-q opinion should get abroad. He did not scruple 
Coke's 
opinion, to advise that a false rumour should be deliberately 
spread, to the effect that the judges had only doubted whether 
His treat- the publication of a treasonable writing was necessary 
«tof to bring the writer under the penalties of treason ; 
Coke's 
opinion. ' for that,' he said, ' vill be no man's case.' " These 
last words reveal his rem thoughts about the matter. Me was 
afraid lest, if Peacham's writings were hot held to be treason- 
able, the country wou]d be flooded with seditious writings; 
vhilst little harm would be done by declaring that publication 
was necessary to constitute the offence, .as it would seldom 
happen that such papers would be seized before they had been 
showll to anyone by the writer. It is evident that Bacoll was 
hot mercly interested in securing the King's favour by taking 
vengeance upon the unlucky prisoner, but that it was the 
bearing of the case upon those who might hereafter be tempted 
to assail the authority of the Crown, of vhich he was chiefly 
thinking.  
A few days before this adv;.ce was given, directions had 
been given by the Council that l'eacham should be sent dowll 
r,«h. into Somerset for trial.  Either on that very evening 
irJohn OF on the following morning, he told a talc which 
»-d,n. induced the Government to cancel the order for 
removal, and to retain him for further examination. As a last 
resource, in hopes of escaping flore being sent down, as he sup- 
posed, to almost certain death, he charged Sir John Sydenham, 
the brothcr-indaw of" his patron, Mr. l'aulet of" Itinton St. 
George, ith having suggested to him the objectionable words 
which had brought him into trouble, a Sydenhaln was imme- 
diately sent for, « and on the next day Paulet was also directed 
to corne up to London, bringing with him rive of his servants, 

 Bacon to the King, Feb. 28, 65, Le[t«rs andZife, v. 23. 
 Council l?cgister. Cncelled order, Feb. 24. 
 Examination of Peacham, Aug. 3, 65, S./. /)oto. lxxxi. 
 Couruil l?egislcr, Feb. 



who were indicated by naine, l As Peacham had brought no 
charge whatever against Paulet, it must be supposed that, as 
the words attributed to Sydenham were said to bave been 
spoken while he was on a visit at Hinton St. George, it was 
thought advisable to bave the testilnony of those wlo wcre in 
the bouse at the time. 
In the meanwhile the 13ishop of 13ath and Wells was cm- 
ployed to examine the prisoner once more. l'eacham stuck to 
his story about Sydenham, but declared that he had 
Peacham 
examined by no new nalnes to give up. When asked whethcr 
t|,e Bishop 
«,,,h-nd Paulet had ever said anything objectionable to 
Wells. him, he replicd that lac lnust take tilne to answcr 
that question. 13acon, who was by no means satisfied that 
l'eacham's book had hot been part of an organised conspiracy 
amongst the gentry of Somerset, recomlnended that Peachaln 
should be told that he was to be selat down at once to take his 
trial, in order that he might be frightened into lnaking further 
disclosures rclating to the secrets with Mfich he was supposed 
to be familiar.  
What explanation Sydenham gave we do not know. But 
as he succeeded without difficulty in satisfying the Council, we 
may be sure that the charge brought against him was a false one. 
After a detention of more than four weeks he was dismissed 
xvithout a stain on his character. Two days later Paulet and 
lais servants wcre also allowed to return home. a 
"l'he threat used to Peacham produced a different effect 
from that which had been expected. The alleged conspiracy 
u dn;s having no existence whatever, Peachaln had nothing 
h, hand- to tell ; and when he round that his first inven- 
-riting. tion xvas only met by an order to be ready to 
prepare for his trial, he boldly denied that the papers were ia 
 Council to Paulet. Cotmcil Registc G Feb. =6. That there was no 
charge even brought against Paulet, appears from the following passage 
in the order allosving him to return :--Match 26. "Their Lo, dships have 
thought fit to dismiss the said Mr. Paulet, agalnst whom the*e was no 
gccusation at ail, as also his servants afore-mentioned." 
- Bacon to the King, Feb. aS, Zetters aM Z-, v. I" 3, 
* Cottncil R«'gistcr, Match 24 and 5. 



lais handwriting at all, and that if he had ever said so, it was 
because he was afraid of being again put to the torture, t-Ie 
stated his belief that the papers were in the handwriting of a 
namesake of lais, who had been in the habit of frequenting lais 
house, a 
Of course all tlfis was a mere fabrication. Although the 
Government was probably at last convinced that no conspiracy 
listr!ncl existed, Peacham was sent to Taunton for lais tria:. 
convictioa. He was there convicted without difficulty, as the 
two judges who went down for the assizes were sure to la), 
down the law in accordance with the views of ]3acon and tlae 
King.  
Shortly after bis conviction, Peacham was again pressed to 
tell the truth. Ite ruade a statement that, after his treatise had 
 « g.,,, been written, he heard Sydenham use words which 
examined, seemed to him 'a confirmation of that which he 
had formerly written,' and that he had meant nothing more 
than this when he charged him vith being the real author 
of lais seditious writings. He declared that he had never 
intended either to publish them or to preach them. Iii_, 
purpose was to make use of theln as an assistance to him in 
conversation, as soon as he had taken everything that was 
objectionable out of them. 
It was unlikely that such an improbable story as this should 
find belief. A man does hot jot down his thoughts on loose 
sheets, and then write them out fairly, with a text at the head 
of them, for such a purpose as this. But if Peacham was a 
foolish and untruthful man, he was none the less an object of 
an oppressire interpretation of the law. The sentence of death, 

 Examlnatlon of l'eacham, Match xo, 13acon's Zetto's atd Zife, 
v. I26. 
"- They were Chlef Baron Tanfield and Serjeant M'ontague. I do hot 
know whether they were appointed in regnlar order, but it was, to say the 
least of it, an mlucky circumstance that Montague should bave had any- 
Ihing to do with the trial, t-Ie had not only been one of the law-offi,:ers 
of the Crown who had been emp]oyed to ramper with the judges, but, as 
the brother of the lishop of Bath and Wells, who had been libelle,1 by 
t'eacham, he was unfit tobe emplo)'ed in the case. 
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indeed, which had been pronounced, was never executed. 
About seven months affer lais trial, he died in 
x66. 
h. Taunton gaol. Gaols were, in those days, unhealthy 
ttisdeath, places, and Peacham's death may bave been 

bastened by the sufferings which he underwent. But all that 
is positively known is the fact of lais death.  He was nota 
man in whonl itis possible to take any personal interest ; but 
lais trial brings vividly before us the state of alarm in which a 
Government must have been before it attempted to obtain 
from the judges a decision that a seditious libel was an act 
of high trcason. 
In Ireland as well as in England James round a difficulty 
in gaining acceptance for lais mode of govcrnment. It is true 
6,. that the accession of strength which the Plantation 
Irlsh griev- of Ulster had brought to the English Government 
,c». had been so considerable that it was believed at 
Curt that the neck of the Irish difficulties had been broken. 
Yet the very strength which James thus acquired was likely to 
lead him into difficulties, if it induced him to imagine that he 
could permanently defy the feelings and prejudices of the 
native population. 
The grievances of the Irish were various, i[ost of the port 
towns, in addition to their old hardships, had lately been 
prived, by legal process, of a privilege, which they claimed by 
charter, of exemption from the payment of customs. The 
lords and gentry who refused to adopt the Protestant religion 
were stripped as nmch as possible of ail political influence. 
the saine time, the chiefs ho had accommodated themselves 
to English fuie were in constant fear lest the example which 
bad been set in Ulster might be imitated in other parts of 
Ireland. 
There was, however, one question on which all classes 
agreed together ; they ail clung to the religion of their fathers 
It was hOt only the faith which they had learned to honout 
fiom their infancy ; it was the symbol of their independence 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, iXIarch 27, 1616, Court and Ti:ne 
i. 392. 
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hung out in the face of the English Government, and every 
effort ruade to change their conviction only tightened its hold 
upon them. As long as Chichester remained at the head of 
affairs, the Government was not likely to proceed to extremi- 
ries. Proclamations were issued for the banishment of priests, 
orders were given to deprive of their offices the magistrates who 
refused to take the oath of supremacy, and the shilling fine was 
still held threateningly over the heads of those who refused to 
attend the Protestant churches ; but the Deputy's tact kept him 
from carrying these tb, reats into execution, excepting in a few 
scattered instances.  
Such a condition of things was pregnant with future disaster. 
Enough was done to provoke opposition, and hot enough to 
disarm it. It may indeed be conceded that it would be diffi- 
cult enough for the Government to give up its long-cherished 
convictions, and to surrender a share in the administration of 
affairs to men who were regarded as traitors by the very fact of 
their refusing to take the oath of supremacy, and who were 
using all their influence to prevent the poorer classes from ac- 
cepting that religion which, in official eyes, was synonymous 
with loyalty.  But, however difficult it may have been to 
recognise the fact, itis certain that Ireland could never be 
wisely governed until it was recognised that no force would 
ever be sufficient to compel Irishmen to adopt the religion 
of England. 
]3ut if the Government was blind in refusing to look the 
question of Irish Catholicism fairly in the face, there is some- 
, va,i-- thing absolutely astonishing in the infatuation with 
ment pr- which James allowed himself to hope that unless he 
o«d. paid some attention to the complaints of the Catholics, 
+t would be possible to gather together in a Parliatnent the 
representatives of hostile races and creeds, without provok- 

 In his letter to Salisbury of Nov. , 6I, Chichester says that the 
Pope bas more hearts than the King. The only right way to act is to 
bring the nobility, lawyers, and the chief men of the corporations to church. 
]3ut, he adds, this would cause a rebellion.--Zrish Cal. iv. 3o. 
" See, for instance, the Report of the 13ishop of Ferns in Mant's 
11istory o[ the Church of Irdatd» 
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ing an immediate collision. If, indeed, he had allowed the de- 
claration of lais intention to call a Parliament to be preceded 
by an announcement of his willingness to consent to a repeal 
of the disqualifications to which the Catholics were subject, he 
might have been welcomed as a mediator between the two 
bodies into which the inhabitants of Ireland were now un- 
happily divided. Without some such step as this he was 
merely opening a battle-field for contcnding factions. 
Neither James nor Chichester had any such thought in their 
minds. They wished to procure a Parliamentary confirmation 
of the Ulster settlement and to open for Ireland an era 
The new 
consti- Of" legislation. The melnbers of tb_e Irish Govern- 
tuencies. 
ment, indeed, were not slow to perceive that, if they 
wished to bave a majority they nmst make it for themselves. 
Unless they could fill the benches of the House of Commons 
with new colonists and Government officiais, any measures 
which they were likely to propose would only be thrown in 
their faces by a hostile majority. They were not without good 
excuse for attempting to change the character of the House. 
The old constituencies represented only those parts of Ireland 
which had been reached by the English civilisation of the 
Middle Ages, and it was at all events necessary to extend the 
right of voting over the unrepresented districts. In assigning 
members to every county they could hardly go wrong. Of 
the 66 county members who would be thus elected, it was 
calculated that 33 would be round voting with the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it was certain that the majority of 
the members returned for the old boroughs would be sturdy 
rccusants, and the only hope of out-voting them lay in an ex- 
tensive creation of new constituencies. 
It was accordingly proposed, in the autumn of 
that 36 lew boroughs should receive charters empowering 
them to send no less than 72 members to Parliament, and as 
in these cases the right of election was confined to the 
exclusively Protestant corporations, there could no longer be 
any doubt on which side the majority would be. In the 
I-Iouse of Lords no difficulty was expected. It was truc that, 
of the 21 lay Peers who were of age, i6 were recusants ; but 
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the 19 bislops were quite enough to turn the scale the other 
-ay. ! 
There was one thing which both James and Chichester had 
forgotten. Valuable as a Parliamentary majority is when it is 
the exponent of the feelings and opinions of a nation, 
Feelng 
of Ihe men are not likely to pay much regard toits decisions 
Catholks. vhen it represents nothing more than the unreason- 
ing will of a set of Government nominees. The Irish Catholics 
saw at once that, in such a Parliament, their cause was hopeless. 
The tribunal by which they were tobe judged was packed 
against them. It would be in the power of adversaries who 
would probably refuse even to listen to their case, and who 
would certainly not give themselves the trouble to understand 
it, to give the force of law to the most oppressive measures. 
Nor had they any prospect of being able to convert, at any 
future rime, the hostile majority into a minority. While the 
Govermnent was what it was, it would be able to maintain the 
requisite number of rotes on its side as long as there was a 
hamlet in the north of Ireland which could be dignified by the 
naine of a borough. 
As soon, therefore, as it was known, in the autumn of I6 r, 
that a t'arliament was tobe summoned, and that new corpora- 
tions were to be erected, the Catholics were, by no 
"/'hey wish 
to k,o, means unreasonab]y, anxious to know what Bills were 
what BiIls 
,« i «. to be laid belote the Houses when they met. Ac- 
 afion. cording to the provisions of Poyning's Act, these 
Bills were tobe sent over to Egland in order to be submitted 
to the Council for approbation, belote the Irish Parliament was 
llowed to express an opinion upon them. At least in the 
¢ourse of a few months, therefore, Chichester might have been 
able to accede to their request ; but he was unwilling to adroit 
them into his counsels, and preferred to leave them to imagine 
the worst. At last they obtained information, in some surrep- 
titious way, tbat, amongst other unobjectionable proposais, 
there was one which affected them deeply. The Eglish 
Councfl had been asked to give its sanction to a Bill by which 

* Calculafions of the division of votes, Oct. 16I I, Zri«h Cal. iv 307. 
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every Catholic priest was to be banished from Ireland, under 
a penalty of being adjudged guilty of treason if he 
,6i_. refused to leave the country, or afterwards returned 
Whe pro- 
posed Eill tOit. Nor was this ail: any layman receiving a 
against 
Jesuitsand priest into his house, or affording him any kind of 
priests. 
support, was for the first offence to pay a heavy fine, 
for the second to undergo the penalties of a proemunire in- 
volving imprisonment and confiscation of property, and if he 
was round guilty of a third offence was to surfer death as a 
traitor. 
Such provisions as these were new to Ireland. Even if this 
were all, it would be enough to place every Catholic layman at 
the mercy of the Government; and it was obvious that the 
ame arrangements -hich would tender it possible to pass such 
a measure might be counted upon, with equal certainty, to give 
the force of law to any still more iniquitous scheme which it 
might please the King and his ministers to propose. Accord- 
ingly, on November 3, x62, a petition was for- 
°" "" warded to the King by six of the Lords çf the Pale. * 
"]'he petition 
rte Lords They complained that the Deputy had not acquainted 
of the -Pale. 
them with his proposed measures, and expressed their 
apprehension lest unfair advantage should be taken of the new 
 The Bill is prmted in a Latin translation by O'Sulllvan (lC[is:. Ca[h. 
'ib. 240 ). I believe it to be genuine, hOt only because it explains the 
proceedlngs of the Catholic Lords, but because, excepting that it sers the 
fine at 4ooL, it agrees with the notes of the proposed 13ills in Co[. ISS. - 
Tit. 13, x. 2S9: « An Act that Jesuits and seminary prlests shall be 
adjudged traitors if they shall be round within that kingdom after a certain 
day to be preferred, and that their receivers and relievers shall for the first 
offence forfeit IOOL, for the second be in case of proemunire, and for the 
thlrd in case of treason.' This is probably the Act which was actually 
sent over xhich is described in another copy of heads as ' An Act against 
Jesuits, seminary priests, and ott:er disobedient persons,' &c. (Feb. 23, 
I62, IrisI Cal. iv. 439)- Another _Act. (Co[t. A2rSS. Tit. 13, x. 293), 
begins, ' All the statures of religion ruade in England (especially concern- 
ing Jesuits, seminary priests, and recusants) to be enacted here ;' but this 
was never adopted by the Irish Government. The list of proposed ]ills 
in O'Sullivan (24 o) are mere notes of business» having, for the most part, 
.lothi'g to do with Parliament at ail. 
" LcIand» ii. 443. 
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corporations to give the force of law to extreme measures. 
Most of these corporations, they said, were erected in places 
Mfich were mere hamlets. It would be far better to wait till 
commerce had, in the course of rime, turned them into towns, 
and in the lneanwhile to be satisfied with the representation 
which the county lnembers would give to the newly-settled 
districts. If the King would call a Parliament in which Ire- 
land was fairly represented, and would give his consent to the 
repeal of the penal laws already in existence, he would win the 
hearts of his subjects for ever. 
To this letter no answer was vouchsafed. On February 24, 
,6,3, Chichester, who had already received a grant of O'Dog- 
Feb. 24. herty's lands in Innishowen as a mark of his sove- 
Chichester reign's favour, was raised to the Irish Peerage by the 
raied to the 
l'«e, title of Lord Chichester of Belfast. Before the end 
of April the number of the new boroughs was swollen to 39, 
returning, together with the University of Dublin, 80 mem- 
bers to Parliament. m The session was appointed to open on 
May 18. 
Apparently as a matter of precaution, directions were given 
by the English Privy Council to send over Sir Patrick Barn- 
r,ry **. wall, who had spoken strongly in opposition to the 
Barmvall 
«tfo. new boroughs3 On the I7th, the day before the 
r«.y,7, meeting of Parliament, ten of the Catholic lords laid 
Protest of before Chichester a protest against the creation of 
the Catholc 
.od. the new boroughs, and after complaining of irregula- 
rities in the elections, objected to the choice of the Castle as the 
place in which the Parliament was to be held, on the ground 
that there was gunpowder enough in its vaults to blow up the 
whole assembly. Chichester replied that the new boroughs had 
had been created by the King's undoubted prerogative, that all 
questions relating to elections were subject to the determina- 
tion of the House, and that the gunpowder in the Castle had 
been removed. Not being satisfied with his argumentative 
triumph, the I.ord Deputy proceeded to ask ' of what religion 

 Irisoe CaL iv. 643. 
 CounN1 ]t',gistcr, May 
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they were that placed the powder in England, and gave allow- 
ance to that danmable plot, and thought the act meritorious if 
it had taken effect, and would have encouraged the actors.' 
Nothing, he further explained, was in the way of a good under- 
standing except ' the doctrine of Rome and the dregs of Anti- 
christ.' L Such language was only too calculated to bring on 
that very misunderstandlng which Chichester deprecated. 
On the Sth the Deputy rode in state to St. Patrick's, before 
opening the session. _As soon as the train reached the door of 
the Cathedra[, the Catholic peers drew back, and 
/fay 8. 
Openingof remained waiting outside till the conclusion of the 
»li«t. service, when they again took their places in the 
i,rccession. Chichester rode straight to the Castle, and took 
lais seat in the room which had been prepared for the House 
of Lords. _After a long speech from the -Archbishop of Dublin, 
who was also Lord Chancellor, the Deputy addressed the 
House of Commons, telling them that the King had recom- 
mended to them Sir John Davies as a man fit to be their 
Speaker, and that he hoped they would immediately elect him. 
When he had finished lais speech, the Commons returned to 
their own house. 
It was hardly to be expected that the Catholics in the 
House of Commons should take this recommendation in good 
Ete«to,« part. As soon as Sir Thomas Ridgway had proposed 
 sp.«, the election of Davies, Sir James Gough, a staunch 
Catholic, started up and argued that both the members who 
represented the new boroughs, and those who, though they had 
taken their seats for old constituencies, were not residents in 
the places where they had been elected, were d,squalified from 
sitting as members of the House. It would, therefore,, be 
necessary to decide who had been lawfully chosen before they 
were entitled to elect a Speaker. As soon as he had said this, 
several members called out to him to tell them the naine of 
the man whom he proposed instead of Davies. Gough, whose 
theory required that he should hold his tongue, and refuse to 
nominate anyone till the elections had been scrutinised, blurted 
 13fief Relation, Irish CaL iv. 732 ; l'etition and answer, May 7, 
if fiL iv. 668. 
VOL. II. U 
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out the naine of Sir John Everard, a naine which was dear to 
lrish Catholics as that of the man who had, for conscience' sake. 
resigned lais dignified position upon the Bench. It was in vain 
that Sir Christopher Nugent and William Talbot, the legal 
oracle of the party, tried to bring back the discussion into its 
old channels. Sir Oliver St. John, with the authority of one 
who had been a member of the English House of Commons, 
rose to second Davies's nomination, and insisted on putting 
the question immediately to the vote. It was at that rime 
customary that those who voted in the affirmative should leave 
the Itouse, whilst those who voted in the negative should 
remain in their places. When, therefore, St. John and those 
who voted with him, were gone, the Catholics, seeing that 
they were in a minority, at first refused to be told ; but when 
they saw that the field was left to themselves they were unable 
to resist the temptation of gaining a momentary advantage. 
Throwing their argument o the winds, they seated Everard 
in the chair before their opponents had time to return. 
It was not likely that the leaders of the Government party 
should be disconcerted by such a manceuvre as this. Having 
st,=ggi, quietly counted the number of Davies's supporters, 
, io. they announced that, as their candidate had obtained 
27 rotes, and as, though their opponents bad refused to be 
counted, it was impossible, from the numbers of those who 
were known to be present, that they could muster more than 
97, Sir John Davies was duly elected Speaker of the House. 
l"inding tbat Everard showed no signs of any intention to 
leave the chair, the two tellers, Sir Thomas Ridgway and Sir 
Richard Wingfield, took Davies in their arms and dropped 
him in his opponent's lap. Even this somewhat nnpariia- 
lnentary proceeding, however, was insufficient to effect its 
object, and it was only after an unseemly struggle, that the 
candidate of the minority was finally ejected from his seat. 
As soon as Everard and his partisans perceived that they had 
no chance in a conflict of this kind, they left the House in a 
body. When they reached the outer door they round it locked, 
and it was some rime before they were able to make their way 
out. To all entreaties to return, they answered that those vho 
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remained were no House and that their Speaker was no Speaker. 
As justice was not to be obtained, they would appeal to the 
Deputy and to the King. As soon as the seceding members 
were gone, those who were left behind adjourned to the 2st, 
the day which had been fixed for the presentation of tho Speaker 
to the Deputy. 1 
Before the Commons met again, the Catholic Peers sig- 
nified their adhesion to the step which had been taken by the 
membes of their party in the Lower House. On the igth they 
l'etltonto joined with their friends in the Commons in re- 
tle :ing questing Chichester to forward to the Kmg and the 
and Ceunci[. 
English Council a request that they might be allowed 
to send a deputation to plead their cause in I.ondon. = On the 
2oth the recusants of the House of Commons waited again 
upon the I)eputy, and asked to be excused from attendance 
upon their duties, on the extraordinary plea that their lires 
were hot safe. They also asked what authority Chichester 
had received from the King to empower him to erect the 
new corporations. On the 2ist, which was the day on which 
the Speaker was to be presented, they at first expressed their 
willingness to take their places on certain conditions ; but, after 
further consideration, they refused to do so unless the member 
for the new boronghs were sequestered from their seats until the 
elections had been examined. In this they were supported by 
the Lords, who also begged to be excused from attendance, and 
again asked that the whole matter might be referred to the King.  
These conditions were, as a matter of course, rejected, and 
Chichester went down to the House and formally 
Davles in- 
stned  installed Davies in his office. On lais return, he 
Speaker. wrote to the English Government, giving a full ac- 
count of what had passed, and recommending that the proposal 
of sending a deputation to England should be accepted.  The 
 Farmer's Chronicle. The Commissioners' Return ; True Declara- 
tion ; A ]3fief Relation, &c.---Des. Cur. ]-]ib. L 168, 196 , 35I, 404, 421. 
l¢armer erroneously places the election on the I9th. 
= The Petitions, .Des. Cur. tiib. i. I97, 2Ol. 
t Brief Relation, Irisl, Cal. iv. 732. 
* This letter is referred to in aletter of the Council to Chichester 
Çouncil 2çegistcr, May .30, 6 3. 
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next da)" eleven of the Catholic Lords formally seceded from the 
Uper House. It was in vain that a proclamation was issued 
by the Deputy, in which they were required to return to their 
places, if it were only to pass the Act of recognition of His 
Majesty's title. Chichester was told that they were quite 
ready to recognise the King's authority, but that they would 
never take thcir seats till their grievances had been redressed. 
Accordingly, finding that there was nothing to be done, 
Chichester adjourned the two Houses. On the 28th he de- 
spatched the Earl of Thomond, Sir John Denham, and Sir 
Oliver St. John to England, to give an account of his proceed- 
"r,eàeputa. ings to the King; and a day or two later he gave 
ti,,n to the permission to six of the recusants to follow. .As 
King. 
soon as he had received an answer to his lctter of 
May-',r, he gave directions that others of the recusant men,- 
1,ers should go over to England to join the original deputation 
in laying their complaints before the throne.  On June xT, 
Parliament was prorogued to a more favourable opportunity. - 
The Irish deputation can hardly have expected that their 
eomplaints would be very favourably received. Even if they 
XVhatchance had had no prejudices to contend with in the mind 
had they of James, they must have known that, in its original 
of being 
d. shape, their theory was utterly irreconcilable with 
Parliamentary practice, and that in its final form of a claim to 
ignore the King's prerogative in the creation of boroughs until 
it had been confirmed by themselves, they were still more directly 
flying in the teeth of parliamentaryusage. On the other hand, 
however, they knew that it was not of very much importance 
whether they had the letter of the lav on their side or not. It 
was under the covC of strict legal right that the King had at- 
tempted to do them a great injustice. 13y the help ofa factitious 
Parliamentary majority he had intended to give the colour of 
law to a policy which they justly regarded with abhorrence. AI1 
that it was necessary for them to do--all, in fact, that they were 
able to do--was to show him, in the plainest manner possible, 
 19es. Cul; I[ib. i. 2o6, 207, 26, 426. Chichester and Counci! to 
the King, May 1613, Irish (.l. iv. 685. 
"-" Cammots' 'ottrtta[s, Ir,'l. i. I 1. 
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that they would not be parties to such a transaction. If the 
new settlers were to impose laws upon the older population 
of the country, it could not be helped ; but, at lcast, their 
tyranny should be seen in its true colours. The work of a 
faction should not bear the appearance of proceeding from the 
representatives of the nation. So far the hish Catholics had 
been successful, and they might eveu hope that their de- 
termined attitude might induce the King to reconsider his 
designs, and to learn that a constitution nmst be carried out in 
its spirit, and not merely in its letter. 
The petition, 1 which was brought over by the agents of the 
Irish recusants, was drawn up ith some ability. It began 
xvith a complaint of the numerous false returns which 
etitlon 
I-.rought la3," were alleged to have been ruade by the sheriffs. After 
the agents, the slightest possible reference to the question of 
Everard's election, it passed on, leaving wholly unmentioned 
the contested right of creating new constituencies, to the only 
point upon which its authors were formally in the right. By an 
Act = which had been passed in the English Parliamcnt in the 
teign of Henry V., and which consequently, like ail the older 
English statutes, was valid in Ireland, it had been enacted that 
none should be elected to Parliament vlo were not resident in 
their several constituences. The Act had long ago become 
obsolete in England, but it might fairly be argued that a time 
 a-hen an attempt was being lnade to carry unpopular measures 
through the legislature, by means of men of an alien race, was 
not one in which it was possible for Irishmen to surrender their 
stric legal rights on such a point. 
On July 8 the question came on for a hearing before the King 
and the Council. An additional number of the mem- 
The Iri.-h 
deputation bers of both Houses had been sent for, z and they, as 
heard before 
te ,,isr, well as the original deputation, were patiently listened 
Coun:il. 
to. On the  7th James concluded the discussion by a 
speech, in which he told the complainants that he knew that the 
question of religion was at the bottom of the whole dispute ; and 
that whether their objections fo the elections were justifiable or 
t Z-¥s. Cur. itib. i. ! i. : x tien. V. cap. I. 
a Des. Cao'. Iii& 230. 
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hot, they wcre certainly in thc wrong n seccdfig from Pnrlia 
ment. IIc thcn askcd thcm whether they disputcd his power 
[o nmke new boroughs. They were forced to answer that thcy 
«ould hot objcct to thc prerogative which he claimed, but 
tiret they thought thnt the use to which hc had put it was de- 
«ldedly incxpedicnt.  Thcy wcre then left to wah till Jamcs 
Imd rime to considcr thcir case, and to pronounce a dccision 
upon it. 
Unfortunatcly, the amical»le course which these proccedlngs 
vcre takhg wns h}tcrruptcd by an unfortunntc dspute betwcm 
q'albot the (;overnlnelt and one of the lcading members of 
,tio,d. the delmtation. A book had recently been pub- 
lished by the Jesuit Suarez, in which the right of subjects to 
depose and murdcr their sovereigns, after sentence of depriva- 
tion by the l'ope, was maintained iii ail its naked atrocity. Iii 
the course of the discussion, Abbot, who had ruade extracts 
rioto this book, laid them before the lrish vho were present. 
One of tl.em, William Talbot, xho had taken a leading part in 
the contest in Dublin, hesitated to express his abhorrence 
of the doctrines in question, but, after some delay, signed a 
l,aper in which he asserted that the opinions of Suarez con- 
cerned matters of faith, of vhich he x-as hOt a competent 
judge. As for lais own loyalty, he was ready to acknowledge 
King James to be his la-fid Sovereign, nd to bear him truc 
faith and allegiance during his lire.  With this the Council 
ought, undoubtedly, to have been content ; but in those days 
the inexpediency of attacking speculative error by force was 
hOt so well understood as it is at present. Talbot was accord- 
ingly committed to the Tower. a A few days afterwards another 
member of the del,utation, Thomas Luttrel], was sent o the 
l.'leet for a similar offence. 4 Luttrell was probahly released 
hot long aftervards, but Talbot, having refused to make 
any further submission, at lcast until after orders had been 
gien to proceed against hiln in the Star Chamber, s was 
 Zansd..ISS. 56, fol. 4, 4. 
 Bacon's charge, L,'Rers amt L/, v. 5 ; Des. Cur. Ilib. i. 3 . 
 Cou»cil Wistcr July xT, 63. 
« ll.i,t, July 
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sentenced by that Court to a fine of o, oooL He was, how- 
,6t 4. ever, perlnitted to return to Ireland, and, in all 
Jn. 3,. probability, the fine, as was usual in such cases, 
Sentence on 
"J.'albct. waS remitted. 1 
In addition to the original complaints, a paper had been 
handed in to the King, in which was set down a long list of 
,,3. grievances under which the Irish were suffering.  
July 
e, He accordingly made up his mind to send over four 
Commls-grievances" Comlnissioners, Mao were directed to investigate 
sioners sent upon the spot all the charges which had been brought 
to investi- 
gate them. against the Government.  The four Colnmissioners, 
Sir Humphrey Wynche, Sir Charles Cornwallis, Sir Roger 
Wilbraham, and George Calvert, arrived in Dublin on Sep- 
telnber L 4 After a long and patient investigation, they sent 
over their report on November x--. " 
In the first place, they reported that they had investigated 
fourteen cases in which complaints had been ruade of undue 
elections, alnongst which they only round two iii which the 
charge was, in their opinion, substantiated. In some cases it 
appeared that the Irish had not taken the trouble to make 
thelnselves acquainted with the English election rules ; iii others, 
the licence which the prevailing faction had allowed to itself was 
certainly not greater than that which was often taken by the 
sheriffs of English counties. After narrating the proceedings 
at the choice of the Speaker, and lamenting the evident preva- 
lence of recusancy, they proceeded to comlnent on the general 
grievances of the kingdom. They acknowleged that lnuch 
oppression had been exercised by the soldiers, but alleged that 
few COlnplaints had been ruade on the subject, and that the 
Deputy was determined to lose no time in redressing the evils 

t Des. Cur. Hib. i. 32I. 
" Delivered in on July 15, 1613, Zansd. JISS. 156 , fol. 241 b. A 
ri:lier collection was delivered to the Comnfissioners in October,/-)es. Cur. 
IIib. i. 237. Compare i. 362. 
s Instructions to the Commissloners, Des. Cttr. Hib. 327. 
 In Des. Cur. Hib., i. 83, this date is given as the sth. The 
Commissioners themselves say that it vas the I Ith, ibid. i. 36. 
 The Comnfissioners' return and certificate, Des. Cur. lttb. i. 334- 
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petitioned against. Of the remainder of those complained of, 
they denied that some were grievances at all; for those the 
existence of which they admitted, they promised, in the 
Deputy's naine, immediate redress. 
As soon as this report was received in England, Chichester 
was directed to send over a certain number of the members 
of the two tIouses, who had returned to Ireland in 
x6x 4. 
the preceding summer, in ordcr that they might be 
present whcn the king delivered lais judgment.  At the time 
when these ordcrs reached ChMaester, the Irish Catholics were 
in a state of considerable excitement. One of the members 
of the dcputation, Sir James (-;ough, had g]ven out, on his 
rcturn, that the King intended to grant liberty of conscience. 
)n examination, it proved that Gough had heard James say, 
as he had already said so often, that he had no intention o[ 
meddling with any man's conscience. Ho had neglected to 
report that the ordinary language of the King proved that these 
words had reference only to the secret beliefof his Catholic 
subjects, and not to the external practice of their religion.  Il 
the Catholics still misunderstood the King's intentions, they 
must have been undeceived by a proclmnation which was 
shortly afterwards sent over from London, in which James 
declared himself to have been thoroughly satisfied with the 
course which Chichester had taken throughout the whole affair.a 
At the saine time, Chichester was himself summoned to Eng- 
land to be present at the final sentence. 
On April _'2, x64, James delivered his judgment. As 
lnight be supposed, that judgment was altogether against the 
"rh, ig's Catholics. In almost every step hich they had 
decision, taken they had been formally in the wrong, and of 
this James was sure to make the most. The only point on 
which he gave way was, that the members for the few boroughs 
vhich had been created since the writs had been issued should 
hot take their seats during the present Parliament.4 On 
/qay 7, the Irish deputation was directed to sign a form of sub- 
 Council to Chlchester, CounciIR,_isl«;' Jan. 27, 6I 4. 
 I)es. Cttr. ttib. i. 87. " Ibid. i. z9I. 
 Ibid. i. 302. 
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nfission which was presented to them. qhey did so, under 
protest that they merely meant thereby to tcstify their readi- 
ness to adroit Davies as their Speaker, but that they had no 
intention of relinquishing their claires to the redress of 
yo. grievances of which they had complained.  A few 
Coke ais- days afterwards they were once more before the 
poses of 
*hoir legal Council. Their legal objections were listened to, 
,j««io». and Coke employed his unrivalled stores of learning 
to overthrow their assertions, by quoting 
English precedents, u 
It was easy for Coke o gain a victory in such a contest as 
this. 13ut it was far more difficult for James to decide upon 
a policy which would assure to him the loyal submission 
Ci«e.«« his Irish subjects. When Chichester, who had been 
i,.,,,c,« summoned to London in February in order that ho 
fo carry out 
,e=,» might give an account of the country under his 
against the 
,««»,ts. charge, returned to Dublin, he carried with him 
instructions which authorised hiln to put in force once more 
ail the worn-out sclmmes for driving the Irish into the Pro- 
restant Çhurch. He was to rcpublish the proclamation for 
the balaishment of Jesuits. He was to exact the shilling fine 
for rccusancy. He was to take the sons of the Çatholic 
lords from their parents, and to send theln over to England 
for education. If the towns persisted in electing magistrates 
who refused the oath of supremacy, he was to confiscate their 
charters. Foreseeing that such orders as these were likely 
to rouse opposition, Jarnes added directions that citadels 
should be built at Cork and Waterford, that Dublin Castle 
should be put in a state of repair, and that all suspiclous 
persons should be disarmed. It would also be more than ever 
necessary to make Ulster into a huge garrison against the 
Irish population, by forbidding those marriages which had 
already begun to take place between the Scottish colonists and 
the natives, and which threatened to obliterate the line of distinc- 
tion which it was so necessary for thc Government to preserve, a 

Petition, May g, Irish CaL iv. glS. 
Cottt«il Reislc& May IS, 16I 4, Ianstt. «]ISS. I59 , fol. I IO, I I I b. 
Instructions to Chichester, June 5, I614, ris/t CaL iv. 834. 
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On the other hand, in a letter which was forwarded fo the 
Xvithdr-,,,a Deputy, not long after his arrival in I,eland, James 
of theBill announced his intention of overlooking the past 
against 
Jesuits. offences of the recusant members, and of withdrawing 
the obnoxious Bill against Jesuits and their supporters, which 
had been originally the real, though hOt the ostensible, ground 
of the dispute. To this concession was added a direction hOt 
to allow the members of the eight boroughs which had been 
created since the issue of the writs to take their places. The 
saine fate was to fall upon the representatives of three places 
which had not been able to show any right to elect members at 
all, and upon those of two boroughs where the elections had 
not been duly conducted.  
What was likely to be the effect of neglecting the oppor- 
tunity which had been offered to James to corne to terms with 
V,+,e,- his Irish subjects, by throwing overboard the irri- 
discontent, tating but ineffectual checks upon recusancy which 
were in existence, might bave been learned by the perusal of a 
paper which was written about this time, apparently with a 
view toits being laid before the Government.  That by which 
the author was most struck was a new feature which had 
lately arisen on the face of Irish society. In former times 
rebellions had been partial; some part of the kingdom, or 
some class of the inhabitants, had remained faithful to the 
Crown ; now, however, nothing of the sort was to be expected. 
For the first time, the merchants of the cities, the lords of 
English origin, and the native Irish were banded together, as 
one man, against the new colonists, and the alien religion 
which they brought with them. It was true that, for the 
present, the King's Government had force on its side ; but let 
anything occur which would offer a chance of success to a 
rebellion, and there was 'just cause to fear the union of that 
people whose hearts are prepared to extirpate both the modern 
English and the Scots, which is not difficult to execute in a 
moment, by reason they are dispersed, and the natives' swords 
 The King to Chichester, Aug. 7, 64, Des. Cul'. Iii& l. 323 . 
" 'A discourse of the present state of Ireland, I614.' ]3y S. C. Des. 
Cur. Iii& i. 43 o. 
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vill be in their throats in every part of the reahn (like the 
Siciiian Vespers)before the cloud of mischief shall appear.' 
It is truc that the writer could recommend no better remedy 
against the evil than that which could be obtained by the 
building of additional forts, and by similar epressive measures ; 
but lais words of warning were none the less ominous, because 
neither he nor lais readers were able to discern the truc path 
of safety. 
]3ut if the distant prospects of the country were dark and 
lowering, all was bright in the immediate future, q'he COla- 
cession lnade by the King in withdrawing the Jesuit 
Prospects 
ofa.quiet ]3ill seemed likely to be rewarded by a quiet session 
s,o,, whenever Parlialnent should again meet in 1)ublin. 
The recusants, finding that the intention was relinquished of 
forcing new laws upon them by means of a factitious Parlia- 
mentary majority, and having so far gained their object, saw 
that, whilst they had everything to lose by filrther opposition, 
they might possibly obtain additional concessions by taking 
l,art in the dcbates, and that at all events their presence would 
act as a check upon the Protestant members. 
Accordingly, when the new session began, on October 
Davies took lais place in the chair as quietly as if no disturbance 
«tgof had ever happened. On the following day, indeed, a 
Parliament. melnber proposed that the disputed elections should 
be examined in the House. After some discussion, however, it 
was agreed to refer the whole question to a committee, vhich 
was chosen ri'oto amongst the melnbers of both parties indis- 
criminately. After some rime had elapsed, the committee re- 
ported that it would be advisable to let the question drop, at 
Ieast for the prescrit session ; and in this decision the Catholic 
party, being unwilling to contest what had now become for them 
a mere point of form, at once acquiesced,  especially as they 
were assured that the prescrit return should hOt be used as a 
precedent. - As to the Government measures for recognition 
1 CoFlllIlOll.ç' Otl?'ltt?:$, Il't.'l. i. II, I4, z3- Davies to Somerset» 
Oct. 3I, Irish Cal. iv. 905. 
" St. John fo Winwood, Nov. 4, ibh?. 
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of the King's title, and for the attaindcr of Tyrone, they were 
all passed without difticulty. 
There was, indeed, one point upon -hich Chichester fore- 
saw that he would bave greater obstacles to contend with. 
Like all Deputies, he was lnuch in want of money, 
Postpone- 
ent«th« and the English Privy Council was always more 
ubsidy. ready to supply him with advice which he did hot 
want, than with the gold of which he stood in need. Under 
these circumstances, an English Parliament would bave been 
asked at once for a subsidy; but a subsidy had never once 
been heard of in Ireland, and it seemcd a dangerous exl)eri. 
ment to introduce a novelty of this kind at a time of such 
excitelnent. Accordingly, some weeks before the neeting of 
I»arliament, an attempt was ruade to raise a Benevolence, in 
imitation of the contribution hich was lnaking such a stir in 
England.  It was, perhaps, because this measure was coolly 
received that the Deputy decided upon preparing a Subsidy 
Bill. As, hovever, it was necessary to send it over to England 
for approval, and the prevalence of westerly winds nade it 
unlikely that an answer could be received in time to pass the 
Act before Christmas, Chichester determined to pro- 
Prorogation 
of.i» rogue Parliament, and to hold another session in 
,,,«,. the spring of 1615. The prorogation accordingly 
look place on November 29. ]3clore he had signified lais 
intention, a lgaper was handed to him, containing a list of 
grievances, amongst which was found a petition that the re- 
cusant lawyers who had been debarred froln practising since 
Chichester's return froln England, might be permitted to re- 
sume their avocation. = 
It was on April 18, 1615, that a third session was opened. 

x615. 
Clpening of 
nother 
ession. 
Grant of a 
«ubsidy. 
Subsidy 

Chichester replied to the grievances of the Com- 
lnon% but could grant them no hope of the removal 
of the restrictions upon the lawyers. In spite of 
the disappointment, however, vhich the Catholics 
must have fclt, they gave their full support to the 
Bill, which was carried up to the Upper House 
 St. John to Winwood, Sel»t. 3, l:iJh Cal. iv. 877. 
 Common' 'ournals, Ir,'L i. 44- 
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within ten days after the commencement of the session, t 
To increase the satisfaction of the Government, the Çommons 
had renewed their order of the last session for allowing the 
question of the elections to drop for the present,  and were 
employing thcir time upon two Acts which, upon their own 
request, had been sent over to England at the close of the last 
session. 13y one of these all lcgal distinction was taken away 
between the different races by which Ireland was inhabited ; 
by the other, a statute was repealed by which the intermarriage 
of Irish with Scots had been prohibited, a James, therefote, 
had consented to rclinquish at ]east one of the measures which 
he had pressed upon Chichester when he left England in the 
preceding year. 
It was impossible that the Catholic members should let 
slip the opportunity of expressing their hope that their con- 
Grievances. ciliatory behaviour would be met in a similar spirit 
by the Governlnent. It would seem as if Chichester 
had been desirous of meeting them half-way ; for when the 
question of the recusant lawyers was brought forward, Sir 
Thol-nas lZidgway, who would hardly have acted in opposition 
to the Deputy, himself proposed that a petition should be 
presented in their favour. Accordingly, when on May 16, 4 the 
petition of grievances was presentcd, it was round to contain, 
amongst othcr recommendations, a wish that the recusant 
lawyers might be restored, and that the Act of Elizabeth by 
which tlfe shilling fines were imposed lnight be repealed.  _As 
there is no trace upon the Journals of any debate on these 
points, it is to be presumed that the proposais ruade received 
the assent of both parties. There must have been moderate 
men amongst the Protestants, who, after sitting for some tilne 
on the saine benches with Sir John Everard and others who 
resembled him, must have discovered that, whatever theorists 
might say, there was no reason to fear lest the stability of the 
throne should be shaken by the cessation of a petty persecu- 

* Commons' ffeottrzals, Irel. i. 61.  Ibld. i. 52. 
 Stalules of IreL II, 12, & 3 Jac. I. cap. 5 and 6. These and the 
ftAlowing statutes were passed in this session. 
 Coz'tmo*ts' ïour*zals æ 'eL i. 68. s Ibh[. i. 92. 
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tion which only served to irritate those who were the object- 
of it. 
To the petitions of the Commons were annexed a number 
of Bills, which they requested the Deputy to send over to 
y,e. England. As soon as he had received them, he 
Poogion prorogued the Parlialnent to October e4, when it was 
of Parlia- 
,,,«,. understood that a fourth session was to be held, at 
which it was hoped that the requests of the Catholics would be 
granted. 
The Catholics, however, were doomed to disappointment. 
On August 2, James unexpectedly directed Chichester to 
dissolve Parlimnent; and on November 29, he 
13issolutlon 
tfParlia- wrote again to Chichester, recalling him from lais 
ment and 
recall of post, and directing him to hand over his authority 
Chichester. 
to the Chancellor and Sir John Denham, who 
were to act as Lords Justicês till the appointment of a new 
Deputy. ! It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the rem 
cause of Chichester's recall was lais unwillingness to turn a 
deaf ear to the petition of the Commons. We know that, 
since his return from England, he had done little or nothing 
to carry out the King's instructions to put in force the laws 
against the recusants. .An abortive conspiracy, which had 
been discovered in Ulstcr at the close of x6t4, lnay wcll lmve 
warned a man who was less ready than Chichester to accept 
the teaching of facts, that it was hot a tin:e to provoke 
additional emnities. The part taken by Ridgway in the last 
session, too, is enough to rentier it extremely probable that the 
petition which he advocatcd was hot disliked by the Deputy.  
 The King to Chichester, Aug. 22, Nov. 29, Irlsh Cal. v. t59, $7- 
 Soon after taking possession of his office, Chichester's successor wrote 
a letter which countenances the idea that the question of the treatment of 
the recusants was at the bottom of the change. His Majesty's affairs, he 
wrote, prosper in ail things, 'saving in that strong combination of re- 
cusancy wherein the weli or iii doing of this state doth much depend. I 
make no doubt of the strength of His Majesty's laws in force in this king- 
dom, if it be extended unto them with convenient moderation, but will 
work alteration in many of the most obstinate. It bath been at sundry 
rimes worthily begun heretofore, ut there hattt want«d constancy in t.'e 
lursMt whcreb 9' il bath be¢n est,'cmed a work of humour, and for lSarticular 
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Il it be really the case that hls recall was owing to his umvil- 
lingness to engage in a fresh career of persecution, all that can 
be said is, that it was a worthy end to the government of such 
a man. Once more, when so many were blind to what was 
passing around them, and when even his own prejudices stood 
in his way, he saw the only path in which it was possible to 
walk with safety. This tine he was forced to give way to 
lesser men. 
However this may bave been, his government of Ireland 
needs no eulogium beyond the plain and simple narration of 
his actions. Of Chichester it tan be said, as it tan 
I-I is govern- 
,,t « be said of few, that, if he failed to accomplish more 
lrland, than he did, it was because he was seldom, ff ever, 
allowed to carry out his own designs in his own way. If full 
powers had been granted to him to deal with Ireland according 
to the dictates of his own wisdom, the blackest pages in the 
history of that unfortunate country would never have been 
written. 

ends, rathcr than a 2brosecutlon fotmd«d utsot solidjudgmcnl. These peot,le 
rnust be otherMse dealt withal. They must hot find us abandoning the 
ground we get, for they will sooner invade upon tas. It behoves us to be 
doing somewhat, and to be doing always, and that legally, moderately, 
and constantly ; otherwise we shall but spin and unspin, and never produce 
any worthy or profitable effect, l'articularly the actions of the towns, they 
grow daily in disobedience, refusing in divers of them to elect any chier 
magistrates, because they that should snpply the places are all recusants. 
St. John to Winwood» Dec. 3 , 1616» Iris.tz CaL v. 3o5. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OPPOSITION TO S031ERSET. 

IT was not only in Ireland that the language of the recuants 
alarmed James. In England, John Owen, a Catholic of 
Owen's Godstow, used expressions to the effect that it was 
c«. lawful to kill the King, being excommunicate. These 
words appear to have meant that it was lawful to kill the King, 
if he were excommunicated. ]3acon held that the words were 
treasonable, as the very fact of putting such an hypothesis was 
evidence that the speaker assigned to the Crown a position of 
subordination to the Pope.  The judges of the King's 13ench 
were consulted,  and were equally clear that the words used 
arnounted to treason. But, much to 13acon's annoyance, 
though Coke came to the saine conclusion with himself, he 
an ived at it by a different road. He argued that there was 
nothing hypothetical in the words at all ; but that, as the Pope 
was accustomed once a year to include, under a general ex- 
comnmnication, all Calvinists, together with other heretics and 
schismat'cs, the King was undoubtedly an excommunicated 
I,erson, and Owen's expression amounted to a direcL assertion 
that it was lawful to kill him. ]3acon, who had always an 
eye to the political consequences of a legal opinion, felt that it 

' That Ilacon retained his opilfion on this subject is plain from his 
language in relating Sir V'illialn Stanley's case : ' Itistory of Itemy VII., 
lVorZs, vi. 15 I. 
"-" The King suggested that they should be consulted separately, as in 
l'eacham's case ; but Bacon told him that i*. was unnecessary, as the case 
,cas so clear. 
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would never do to use such an argument publicly in court. 
t should be generally understood that the King had been 
excommunicated by the Pope, the risk of assassination would 
be corsiderably increased. In spite of ail that ]3acon could do, 
however, Coke refused to give up his opinion, and in delivering 
lais sentiments at the trial, he defended the legality of the pro- 
ceedings on the ground which alone appeared to him to render 
them justifiable. But, whatever may have been the difference 
between the views of the Attorney-General and those of the 
ChiefJustice, the prisoner reaped no benefit by it. The jury 
brought in a verdict of Guilty, withovt troubling themseh'es 
about the arguments by which their verdict could be sustained, 
and sentence of death was passed in due form. No steps, 
however, were taken to carry it out. Owen remained in close 
confinement for more than three years, when he was liberated 
at the request of the Spanish Ambassador, on condition of 
lcaving the country. - 
Undeterred by the mutterings of discontent to Mfich the 
collection of the ]3enevolence had given rise, the Government, 
anxious to escape at any cost from its financial 
Commission 
for com- difficulties, had recourse to means which were hOt 
pounding 
for fines on likely to increase its popularity in the City of London. 
buildings. The King's proclamation, by which he had hoped, 
in i6I, to restrain the increase of buildings in London and 
Westminster, had hot been attended with any effect. He now 
determined to make one more effort to check Mmt was con- 
sidered to be the over-population of the capital. In October, 
1614, an order was issued to the alderanen of London, and to 
the justices of the peace in the neighbouring counties, to report 
on the condition of the buildings.  In the following May a 
commission was issued to the whole of the l'rivy Council, to 
whom some of the judges and other persons of note were 
joined, a They were to summon before them all persons who 
 Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, and Feb. I , Zclters ami Zif; v. IOO, 
II8. State -ials, il. 879. 
z Pardon of Owen, July 24, 1618, S. 29. Sigz .Zanuels, ix. a 5. 
s CouncilA'e£ist«r, Oct. I6, 164. 
 May 5, 165, Pat. 13 Jac. Part I. 
VOL. II. X 
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had built new houses, or who, in rebuilding old ones, had 
constructed the fronts of wood, and to fine them for their 
oflences. The saine rate was to overtake those who had let 
part of their houses to lodgers, if they had not done so pre- 
viously to Michaehnas, 6o 3. The obloquy which James 
brought upon hilnself by this attelnpt to help out his exchequer 
by such means was enough to induce him to issue a procla- 
mation, two months later, in -hich he declared that he had 
never thought of lais own profit, and that, in order to prove the 
sincerity of his statement, he had consented, not, as might be 
supposed, to relnit the fines, but to give a positive and final 
order that nobody should build any more bouses; in which 
case there would, of course, be no fines to levy.  The sure 
obtained by the Cominission had been no more than 4,oooL, 
an amount xvhich can hardly be regarded as sufficient to 
counterbalance the irritation vhich was caused by the mode in 
xvhich it was obtained. 
On the saine day as that on which the aiderinen and justices 
were required to report on the growth of London, a letter was 
64. addressed by the Council to the Lord Mayor, re- 
ot. ,6. quiring him to examine into the progress of an evil 
q'he 
,,-«. of an equally alarming description. It had reached 
the ears of the Government that the brewers of London were 
in the habit of brewing exceedingly strong beer, and thereby of 
breaking the laws which had been ruade for the purpose of 
preventing the unnecessary consumption of barley2 The Lord 
Mayor was to exanaine into the facts, and to make a report to 
the Council. This, however, was hOt the only point on which 
the Governme:at was brought into collision with the brewers. 
The money owed for two thousand casks which had been taken 
for the King's household was still unpaid, and it was rumoured 
that there was an intention of laying an imposition of two- 
pence a barrel upon beer. In these straits, the brewers dis- 
covered in the charter of the city of London a clause by which 
they were, as they fancied, exempted from purveyance, and on 
the strength çf this they demanded ilnmediate payment of the 
i July 6, Proclamation Book, S. 1:'. Data. clxxxvii. 44. 
 CouncilRegis&'r» Oct. I6, 614. 
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debt owing to them. The Council sent Bacon to prove to thenl 
that the King was not bound to pay ready money for any article 
above the value of forty shillings, and at the saine time declared 
explicitly that the rumour of the intended imposition was a 
mere fabrication. The money oed should be paid immedi- 
ately, and similar debts should in future be met at the close of 
every year. 1 With this the brcwers were obliged to be content, 
and they x-ere also forced to enter into bonds of tooL each, 
that they would in future brcw beer sufficiently weak to please 
the Lords of the Council. e 
The dissolution of l'arliament, and tl:e consequent failure 
fo bring supplies into the Exchequer, were certain to diminish 
"rh«q,,:ion any wcight which James might othcrwise have had in 
, c» lais interference with the conflict vhich scemed to be 
and Juliers. 
on the point of breaking out on the Rhine. There 
can be little doubt that the Spaniards were emboldened by the 
attitude of the House of Commons. .oEs soon as the news of 
the dissolution reached Brusscls, the agent of the English 
Govcrnmelat found himself in the lnidst of politicians who 
confidently predicted the speedy outbreak of a rebellion in 
England,  and though the event proved that they had mis- 
calculated the extcnt of the national spirit of endurance, they 
vould hot be 'rong in coneluding that James would, at such a 
moment, find it impossible to send an army into the Duchies. 
Some weeks before Spinola entcred the disputed territories, 
James had sent Wotton to the Hague, in the hope of being 
Wotto,« able to settle the question by negotiation, and even 
tegotiations, after the invasion had taken place, he continued to 
direct hiln to do what he could to bring the quarrel to ail 
a'h«Tty alnicable termination. Confelences vcre held at 
,«x.,,t. Xanten, at which the English and French alnbassa- 
dors appeared as lnediators. An arrangement was at lcngth 

 Council A'cgislcr, Dec. 4, 64. The story of tke imposition is given 
ly Chamberlaiu in a letter to Carleton of ovember 4. t'erhaps it 
o-iginated in a proposal for a composition for purveyance, such as had 
been by this rime pretty generally adopted in he counties. 
" Council A'egisl,'r, Feb. 6, March 26, 6I 5. 
 Trumbull to Winwood, June 3 o, I614, 5". I'. t:land. 
X2 
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come to on November 2, 6r4, by which the two rivals agreed 
to share the revenue and other advantages of the government 
between thcm, but to make a division of the territory, which 
should be valid till some final decision should be taken. I 
It was hOt without difficulty that the claimants had becn 
induced to submit to these stipulations. But a still greatcr 
l)ifficultles obstacle arose as soon as it was proposed that the 
I,etweenthe ])utch and Spanish troops should evacuate the 
lDutch and 
Spaia,d». Duchies. Spinola proposed that both parties should 
agree never to enter them again, lXlaurice, who was afraid 
tlat the Elector of Brandenburg might be attacked by the 
German Princes of the Catholic League, could only be brought 
to cteclare that he would never return so long as the Treaty 
of Xanten was maintained intact. To make matters worse, 
Spinola received an order from Spain to hold Wesel until the 
King had ruade up his lnind whether he would give his consent 
to the.observance of the treaty or not. The conferences broke 
up, and the two armies remained face to face, each occupying 
the ground upon which they stood. 
1)uring the whole of the early part of the following year, 
James xms labouring indefatigably to find some fonn of agree- 
ment which would satisfy both parties. At last he 
x6xS. 
e,,, obtained the assent of the Archduke to a form which 
negotiations, permitted the Dutch to enter the territories in the 
event of war breaking out.  To this the States-General de- 
murred. Ïhey wished a clause to be inserted which would en- 
able them to pass through the Duchies, in case of an attack 
being ruade upon their other German allies. Here James re- 
fused to support tllem. To him it was a mere question of 
regulating an ordinary dispute relating to a dcfinite portion of 
 Dumont, Cos 19iblo»t. v. part il. 259. 
 13entivoglio, A'elationi, 1S6. Wotton's con'espondence, Aug. I614- 
Aug. 1615, S. 1 . IfoL The form Froposed was, ' Et promettons en 
oultre que les dicts gens de guerre ni aucuns dependants de nous ne 
rentreront à l'advenir dans les dicts pays pour y prendre aucune place 
soubs quelque nom ou pretexte que ce soit, sy non en cas qu'iceulx pays 
vinsseqt h. tomber en nouvelle guerre ouverte ou invasion manifcste soit 
a  
facte sur aucun de nos amis dcdans les dicts p }'s. --.4,td. 2USS. 17, 677, 
I. fol. 5I a. 
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territory. To them it was only a part of the great quarrel which 
must sooncr or later bc brought once more to the arbitration of 
war. ]3etween the two Governments, therefore, there was no 
possibility of agreement. The Dutch retained their hold upon 
the fortresses which were garrisoned by their soldiers, and kept 
r«c.,U or the road to Germany open. James, after fruitless 
.Votton. attempts to persuade theln that they were unreason- 
able and in the wrong, withdrew lais ambassador, in order 
to bring these fruitlcss negotiations to a close. 
Unfortunately, the question of the evacuation of the 
Commercial fortresses on the Rhine was not the only subject 
rivalry 
Letween UpOla which a disagreement existed between the two 
lngland and 
r-nà. Governlnents, at a time when it was above ail things 
desirable that a good undcrstanding should be maintained 
between the leading Protestant powers. 
The claire vhich had been put forward by the English to 
the exclusive right in the Northern whale fishery could hot 
a' ,,-h« possibly be acknowledged by the hardy Dutch sailors 
f,hery, who had spent their lives in battling with the Polar 
seas. It was evident that, unless concessions were lnade, a 
collision would, sooner or later, ensue. 
It was of still greater importance to settle as speedily as 
possible the disputes which had already begun to arise out of 
The East the lucrative commerce of the East Indian seas. 
h,oi, t,--d« That connnerce had, for ahnost the whole of the 
sixtcenth century, been a monopoly in the hands of thc Por- 
tuguese. ]_lut with the absorption of Portugal in the Spanish 
empire, and with the growing weakness of Spain itself, the 
thought of disputing this monopoly occurred to the merchants 
of other nations. /la 595, Dutch ships ruade their way round 
the Cape, and by degrees the Portuguese found themselves 
supplanted in their lnost valuable commercial stations. In 
I6o2, the great Dutch East India Colupany was fonned by the 
union of the smaller associations by -hich these original enter- 
prises had been undertaken. Their ships were fitted out for 
fighting as well as for conveying merchandise. The lortu- 
guese, emboldened by their long supremacy in those seas, had 
rcndered themselves obnoxious to lnany of the native princes 
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by their ovcrbearng demeanour. The Dutch skilfu]ly availcd 
themselves of this l;eeiing, and constituted themselves the pro- 
tectors of the natives. In this way they easily obtained per- 
mission to crect their factories, and even induced the sovereigns 
whom they had defendcd to enter into contracts with them, by 
which they engaged to scll to thcm a]one the most vahmble 
produce of their tenitories. ]3y these mcans thc whole of the 
commerce of the finer spices -hiçh were produced in the 
islands of the Eastern Archipclago fcll into their hands. What 
this trade was worth may bc imagined from the fact that 
x 6o2 an English vcssel brought a cargo of cloves from Amboyna, 
which sold for more than twclve hundrcd per cent. upon its 
cost price. 
In 599, a imndfui of London merchants applied to Eliza- 
beth for permission to trade to the East Indics. .At first she 
turncd a dcaf car to their request, as the negotiations 
1599- 
 h« at Boulogne were in progress, and she vas unwilling 
.nglish 
:..t ai. to do anything vhich might bling her into additional 
Cop»-. antagonism to the Spanish Governlnent. .B, ut as 
soon as her hopes of peace were at an end, she expressed her 
readiness to listcn to their proposais, and in the following year 
she granted them the charter Maich they desired. 
16oo. 
The English East India Company, thus founded, 
pushed on in the track of the Dutch sailors vho had preceded 
it in those seas. Neglecting the great country with 
Factories at 
x,, ,a which its future history was to be indelibly associated, 
m,,.., its first factories were erected at Acheen in Sumatra, 
and at Bantam in Java. In was hOt till 6o8 that the agents 
of the Company reported that the cloths and calicoes of 
Hindustan were in request in Sulnatra and Java, and suggested 
that if factories were established at Cambay and Surat, they 
might get into their hands the trade between the islands 
and that part of the continent. In 6t.-, SOlne 
Trade with English ships, which, in an attempt to act upon 
,rt. this suggestion, were cngaged in opening the trade 
at Surat, were attacked by an overwhehning force of Por- 
tuguese, who were umvilling to tolerate the presence of 
intruders on a coast vhich they had so long looked upon as 
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their own, and which they overawed by means of a succession 
of fortified posts dependent upon the chief station at Goa. In 
spite of the superiority of numbers, however, they were doomed 
to disappointment. The English vessels, after a hard struggle, 
succeeded in driving off the enemy. The natives here, as 
everywhere else, looked npon the Portuguese as oppressors, 
and, in consequence of their victory, the English had 
difficulty in obtaining permission to establish a factory at 
Surat. 
In the following year one. of the factors of Surat travelled 
to Ahmedabad. On his return, he reported that it would be 
The factory advantageous to open a direct trade with the markets 
t st, in the interior, and recommended that a resideut 
should be sent from England, who might obtain the necessary 
facilities from the Mogul Emperor. 
The person selected for this novel enterprise was Sir 
Thomas Roc. Like Sir Henry Neville, he was one of those 
SirThomas men who, if James had been well advised, would 
o«. have been the very first to be selccted for high office. 
In 16o 9 he had ruade a voyage to Guiana, and had sailed the 
broad waters of the Amazon. In 1614 he had taken his place 
in the House of Commons, and had given a firm but loyal 
support to the principles of Sandys and Whitelocke. He was 
thus admirably qualified to act with that body of men who 
were prepared to stand as mediators between the past and the 
future, and to show that the loyalty and patriotism of the 
Elizabethan age were not incompatible with the growing spirit 
of independence with which the nation was pervaded. 
With the dissolution all hopes of usefulness for him at home 
were at an end, and we may well believe that he now looked 
without dissatisfaction upon the distant and perilous 
x65. 
tlis embassy employment which was proposed to him. He left 
t,agra, lïngland in the spring of 16 5, and upon his arrival 
in India ruade his way without delay to the court of the 
Eperor Jehanghir at Agra. During his stay there he forwarded 
-everal wise suggestions to the Conlpany. He advised them 
hot to attempt to become a political power, or to waste their 
mones; like the Portuguese, in building forts and batteries. 
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This advice was undoubtedly the best which could be given 
at the time. As long as the whole of Northern 
]lis ad-]ce 
,o ,h-. Co. India was in the banals of a powerful Sovereign, it 
v,,,,y was better that a body of traders should be able to 
show that they trusted implicitly to lais protection. With that 
protection they were unable to dispense, as it would be hopeless 
for a handful of foreigners to attempt to maintain themselves 
in a corner of the empire by force of arms. The tine vhen 
anarchy and weakness ruade a different course advisable had 
not yet arrived. 
In the smne spirit, the Ambassador pointed out that lais 
own mission was altogether a mistake. What was needed was 
a native resident vho would represent their wishes in the 
saine way as the wishes of any other body of traders might 
be brought before the Emperor. The authority with which a 
rcpresentative of the King of England was obliged to speak 
only ruade it more difficult to obtain privileges for those who, 
aftcr all, were only merchants exercising their avocation on 
sufferance, t 
This extension of their trade did not, however, compensate 
the Company for the loss of their commerce with the Spice 
,,. Islands, of -hich they had been deprived by the en- 
Thé: croachments of the Dutch. It was in 161I that the 
Çompany 
dissat]sfied English East India Company first laid its complaints 
xvith the 
oot« belote the Government. Their Iï)utch fiva had 
pic t»«« taken possession of all the posts which were most ad- 
vantageous for trade, and their armed vessels and the fortifica- 
tions which they had erected were sufficiently powerful to keep 
the English at a distance. Salisbury immediately forwarded to 
Winwood the complaint which had been laid belote him, and 
directed him to lay it belote the States-General.  The reply 
of the States was conciliatory, and promises were ruade that 
orders should be sent out to the Dutch merchants to desist 
from their proceedings. This was very well as f: as it went ; 

]3ruce's ttislo2y of the East In,lia Comany ; Mill's Ifisloty of EriNsh 
]ndia. 
Petition of the East India Merchants, Nov. 6II, S. t'. East Ittditt» 
591. Notes of negotia:ions, I63, S. t'. IIoL 
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but it was exceedingly problematical whether such orders would 
meet with obcdience on the other side of the globe. 
In the lneanwhile a proposal was ruade by the Dutch for 
an amalgamation of the two Compauies.  ']'lais proposal 
p,'oving distasteful to the English, commissioners, of vhom the 
celcbrated Grotius was one, were sent over to London in the 
spring of x6x3 .a Thc negotiation came to nothing ; but towards 
the end of the following year Jalnes dctermined to 
16t4. take it up again, aud accordingly directed Clement 
Edmondes, the Clerk of the Council, together with two other 
comlnissiolacrs, to betake themselvcs to the Hague, to treat 
upon the disputed points, under Wotton's supcrintendcnce. 
At the saine time thcy were ordered to try to corne to some 
terres on the subjcct of thc disputcd fishing-grounds. 
The comlnissioucrs arrived at their destination on Jauuary 
=o, 65. The discussions were carried on till the beginning of 
e,5. April, when the negotiations were finally broken off. 
r«goi» The English begau by dcmanding that the priuciple 
tions at the 
ltague, of freedom of trade should be at once accepted, as 
the starting-point of the dcliberations. The Dutch replied 
that they had been at considerable expense iu equipping fleets, 
by which the seats of the spice trade had been cleared of the 
t'ortuguese, and that the native princes who had been suc- 
coured by them were under contract to furnish the produce of 
their territories exclusively to them. It was not fait, therefore, 
that the English should share in the benefits which others 
had gained only after a considerable expenditure of lnen aud 
money. 
Upon this the English professed their readiness to bear 
their fait share in the defence of the islands against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. This, however, was not sufficient for the 
I)utch. They declared plainly that the only condition on 
which the English could be admitted to an equality with 
Holland in the spice trade was an engagement to join in an 
taggressive warfare upon Spain, at least beyond the Cape. 
 Winwood to Salisbury, jan. 3, 1612, S. P. IloL 
= Winwood to Salisbury, March o, 612, S. t 9, IaroL 
 Negotiation æ 3Iarch 23-April 2% 163, S. I'. A'a«l Z,«dles, No. 643° 
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When the Eastern seas wcre swept of every remnant of Portu- 
guese commerce, then the English and the Dutch might jointly 
exercise as complete a monopoly in the East Indies as that 
which was claimed by Spain in the West. To this proposal 
the English Commissioners gave a decided negative. The 
negotiations on this important question having corne to an end, 
no attempt was ruade to continue the discussion which had 
been already commenced on the subject of the fishery.  
This constant bickering between the English Govermnent 
and the States-General could hot rail to exercise a favourable 
influence upon that understanding with Spain which 
64. 
was growing up partly by reason of James's dissatis- 
çaction with his last l'arliament, but still more through his belieI 
that the Spanish monarchy was the chief conservative power in 
Europe. Yet in spite of the overtures which he had authorised 
armiento to make shortly after the dissolution, he had hot 
decided to break with France. In July, 64, he was delighted 
to hear that Suarez' book had been publicly burnt in Paris, and 
there were some who thonght that the news had something to 
do with the tardy instructions given in the cour;e of that month 
to Edmondes to return to his post as alnbassador in France  
in order that he lnight ]ay before the Queen Regent the English 
counter-proposals on the marriage treaty, which he had brought 
over in February.  To these, however, James received no im- 
lnediate answer, and as the autumn drew on he was told that it 
was impossible to consider the subject until after the conclusion 
of the expected assembly of the States-General. 
The thct was that the Queen Regent had no longer any 
heart for the English alliance. It would, perhaps, be unfair to say 
that she allowed the English proposais to be listened to siml)ly 
in order to content the l'rinces of the Blood, and the other great 

 Despatches and negotiatlons of Clement Edmondes,¢e.ssim. Feb. 4- 
April 1 S, 16 i 5" S. /9 ./fol 
" Sarmicnto to lïailip III., Oct. 7. Simancas ISS. 59, fol. 99- 
'" Instructions fo Edmondes, July 164, S. /'. 'r. Amongst other 
things James said that the Princess should be allowed private wor.,hip, 
although he did hot doubt that shc wodd soon be induced to conform to 
the Church of Engiand. 
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nobles who were dissatisfied with the Spanish marriages. She, no 
doubt, knew very well that it was advisable, for the interests of 
France, not to put herself unreservedly in the hands of Spain ; 
but, at all cvents, it is plain that her sympathies were not with 
England. 
It would be impossible to play this double gaine nmch 
longer. The States-General, which met in October, eould 
hardly be dissolved without forcing ber to deelare her policy. 
It is a strange and instructive contrast which meets the eye 
of anyone who glances over the records of those two assemblies 
 rb« st.-,t«s, which met on either side of the Channel in the course 
General. of the saine year. In Westminster, the Commons 
called upon the House of lLords to assist them against the 
King. In Paris, the Third Estate called upon the King to 
assist It against the other two. On both sides of the Channel 
justice was on the side of the representatives of the people. 
But whereas in England the House of Commons represented 
the force as well as the rights of the nation, in France the Third 
Estate was powerless unless the Sovereign would lend it the 
strength of that organization which he alone could give. Be- 
tween it and the privileged orders there was a great gulf, which 
it was in vain to attempt to bridge over. One day an orator 
from amongst the Third Estate spoke of the other orders as the 
elder brethren of the falnily to which his own class belonged. 
The nobles and the clergy shrank back with horror at the 
profanation, and the boy-King was brought down in state to bid 
the Third Estate ask pardon for the insult which it had offered. 

There was hot one of the 
Estate insisted to which James, 
of France, would not have given 
men would have ruade l.ouis 
called on him to withdraw from 

points upon which the Third 
if he had sat upon the throne 
laishearty concurrence. These 
XIII. a king indeed. They 
the nobility the pensions which 

were wrung out of the people, to take his stand against the 
encroachments of the Papal power by imposing an oath of 
allegiance, and to withdraw from the clergy certain privileges 
which were oppressive to the people. It was all in vain. The 
Regent h.qd taken ber side. Her son should be King of the 
nobles and the priests ; he hould not be the King of the 
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people. The last States-General of monarchical France were 
dismissed abruptly, but not before the ominous words had been 
heard, ' We are the anvil now ; the rime may corne when we 
shall be the hamnaer.' 
The hesitation of the French Court could hot fail to drive 
James in the direction of Spain. Spain was indeed quite 
D«e. ready to velcolne lais overtures provided it was not 
s,,,,i,t« required to bind itself too strictly. 'Supposing,' 
 "iew of th 
Sp.i wrote Sarmiento in December, 64, 'that Maat 
,**,,g« this King offers and capitulates in favour of Catholics 
is to be carried out imlnediately, and the Lady Infanta will not 
l,e given up for years, it is to be hoped that, during this time, the 
Catholic religion will have become so powerful in this country, 
and everything hich at present is unsatisfactory will have ina- 
proved so much that His iXlajesty will be able to act with all 
security, and that afterwards it might be that the l'rince himself 
may wish to sec Spain, and go to be married there, and hear 
mass and a sermon in the Church of Our Lady of Atocha.'  
Ignorant of these far-reaching plans Digby started for 
Iadrid. He had not been there many days before he showed 
I)igby at that he was by no means inclined to be the humble 
/qadnd. servant of the King of Spain. When the articles 
were laid before him, there was scarcely one against Maich he 
hal not some objection to raise, and it was hot till some months 
had passed that he agreed to forward them to England. Even 
then the negotiations were not to be considered as formally 
opened. Until James had given lais consent to the articles, 
the negotiation ith France vas hOt to be broken off, and all 
that passed between Lerma and Digby was to bear an unofficial 
character. 
Sarmiento knew that, if Digby proved adverse, he would be 
able to fall back upon Somerset. It was in the autumn of x6x4 
 Sarmiento to Lerma, Dec. 7_ 3[adrid l'alace Zibrarv. I owe my 
knoMedge of the documents quoted from this library, and from the A[adri, f 
National Library, entirely to the transcripts of Nf. Cosens. I have also 
been allowed to look over his transcripts of Simatcas lllSS., some of which I 
had not met with in the course of my visits to the Spanish archives. 
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that the influence of the Scottish favourite reached its highest 
Somet': point. As Lord Chamberlain he was in constant 
in«uen«« attendance upon the King, and though he had hOt 
 ith the 
King. the official title of Secretary, he was treated as a 
confidential adviser far more than Winwood, through whom the 
correspondence with the ambassadors ostensibly passed. 
spite of all lais frivolity, there was something not altogether 
despicabIe in Somerset's character. AIthough he took care to 
fill his own pockets with the money which was offered to him 
bymen who wished to obtain the King's consent to their wants, 
at least no public scandal is to be traced to him. We never 
hear of any attempt, on his part, to interfcre with the due course 
of the law, or to obtain assigmncnts of duties upon commerce. 
In lais dealing with lais dependents, he frequently displaycd a 
generosity for which we are hardly prepared. But lais conneç- 
tion with the Howards ruined him. The most respectable 
members of the Privy Council--ElIesmere, Pembroke, and 
Worcester--began to look upon him not merely as an upstart, 
but as a man who was preparcd to influence the King in favour 
of their rivals. 
Ail this time, the attention of all who hated Somerset was 
turned upon a young man who had lately ruade lais appearance 
at Court. It was at Apthorpe, in the beginning of 
First 
pv.,«e August 64, that George ViIliers first presented him- 
f Villi«. self belote the King. He was of sinmalarly prepossess- 
ing appearance, and was endowed hot only with personal vigour, 
t)ut with that readiness of speech which James delighted in. 
I-Ie was a younger son, by a second marriage, of Sir George 
'illiers, a I.eicestershire knight of good family. His mother. 
llary ]3eaumont, was hot inferior by birth to ber husband, but 
in early lire she had occupied a dependent position in the 
household of her relation, Lady ]3eaumont of Coleorton.  
 Wilson calls her ' a young gentlewoman of that naine allied, and )'et 
a servant to the lady' (A5.-,,% il. 69S), which is more probable than that 
she was a kitchen maid at her future husband's own house, which is Roger 
Coke's story. Weldon calls ber (.-Ce«r'! Aristoo , of lke Ctr! of mevç Z, 
i. 397) 'a waiting-gentlewoman ;'if she had really served in a menial 
office, he would hatdl£ have lost the opportunit£ of saying SOo 
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Vhen she became a widow her means were once more straitened, 
and she was burdened with the charge of providing for a family 
which consisted of three sons and a daughter. George, ber 
second son, was her favourite, and she determined to educate 
him for a courtier's life. As far as solid intellectual training 
was concerned, she did nothing for him ; but she used every 
means in ber çower to perfect him in all external accomplish- 
ments. 
When James first saw hm he was in his twenty-second year. 
];was an anxious moment both for his mother and himself. If 
he did not succeed in impressing the King in his favour, no 
other career was open to hiln. Ahnost the whole of his father's 
property having descended to the children of the first marriage, 
all his fortune amounted to a miserable 5oL a year, and his 
education had unfitted him for any of the ordinary means of 
raising himself in the world. 
Fortunately, however, for him, at least as far as his more 
immediate prospects were concerned, James seems to have 
tre «ome liked hiln from the first, and, if he did hot himself 
o Cou invite him to Court, as by no means displeased to 
see him there. According to one account the early favour 
which James showed to ¥illiers was the result of a COlnpact 
between himself and Somerset, ho thought that if the King 
sometimes treated the young Englishman vith civility, it would 
shut the mouths of those who alleged that he sacrificed 
himself to Scotchmen.  Those, however, who wished ill to 
Somerset, soon took him in hand, and instructed him how 
to gain the ear of the King. Sir John Graham, one of the 
Gendemen of the Privy Chamber, gave him a piece of advice 
which he accepted vithout difficulty. He was attached to the 
daughter of Sir Roger Aston, and it is said that she would bave 
been his wife if he had been able to scrape together the little 
sure which her parents required belote they could prudently 
consent to the marriage. Graham advised him to think no 
more of entangling himself in such a manner at the very 
beginning of his career. This advice he deterlnined to take. 
 Somer_t to Lerma, Mayi66, 1613, l]Zadrid lalace Lil, rarj,. 
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If he felt any compunction at the step, he managed to conceal 
it from the knowledge of the world. 
In Novembeç the supporters of Villiers were in hopes of 
obtaining for him a post in the bedchamber. Somerset, how- 
over, remonstrated, and the King, who appears to have formed 
no intention of deserting his old favourite, gave the place to 
one of Somerset's nephews.  Villiers was obliged to content 
himself with the inferior position of a cup-bearer. 
It was apparently a month or two affer this that James 
bcgan to take umbrage at Somerset's behaviour. Somerset's 
st' position had, no doubt, long been a trying one. It 
I,,.ha,iour to is plain flore the luanner in which the King is 
theKing, rcferred to in the letters which Overbury-wrote 
flore the Tower, that even at that rime Somerset had no 
respect whatever for his patron. He had already accustomed 
himself to look upon the King's company as a necessary evil, 
which must be endured on account of the benefits which were 
to be obtained through the Royal favour. He now became 
aware that there was a powerful league %rmed against him. 
He heard men muttering that one man should hot for ever 
rule them Ml. Villiers' presence provoked him, and he treated 
him with studied insolence. &s if it were hOt enough that he 
had alienated the affections of all excepting the family of the 
Howards, he now proceeded to do his best to offend the King. 
}{e seems to have thought that James was a mere plaything in 
his hands. He disturbed him at unseasonable hours by com- 
plaints of the çactious conduct of his enemies. He even had 
the audacity to accuse the King of being in league with those 
who had combined to ruin him, and used language towards his 
sovereign, ' in comparison' of which, as James told him, 'ail 
eacham's book' was ' but a gentle admonition.' 
Somerset had ruade a great mistake. If he had played his 
,6,s. cards well he might have maintained his position, at 
Wh« ig's least till some unexpected event revealed the lnysteries 
expostula- 
tytat«, of the Tower. But James was hot likely to submit 
to be bullied by one whom he looked upon as the work of 
 ChaoEberlain to Carleton, Nov. , 64, S. W. om. Ixxviii. 6I. 
Printcd with a wr,,ng date in Co«rt an2 Times, i. 5o. 
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lais hands. IIe wrote to lais favourite an cxpostulatory lctter, 
which is perhaps the strangest which was ever addressed to a 
subject by a so'ere.ign. 1 As for the factions, he wrote, of 
xhich Solnerset complained, he knew nothing of them, and he 
certainly should refuse to give heed to any accusations against 
him proceeding froln such a quarter. Hê had done all that 
was in his power to prove that lais confidence was undilninished. 
Ite had ruade 6rahaln, who had incurred Somerset's ill-will, 
feel lais displeasure.  He had admitted Somerset's nephew to 
the-vacant place which he demandcd for him, though even the 
Queen had begged hiln to give it to another. Ne now told 
him that lais behaviour was unbearable. His affection for 
hiln w;is great, but he would hOt be forced any longer to listen 
to the abusive language wifla which he had been wholly over- 
whelmed. Let Somcrset only deal with hiln as a friend, and 
there was nothing which he was hOt ready to grant hilal, t{lt 
he was resolvcxl hOt to put up with his present behaviour 
any longer. He concluded by reminding him that he and his 
fathêr-in-law were in such positions that all suits of importance 
passed through their hands, so that they had no real reason te 
be discontented. 
What was the ilnmediate result of this letter we do not 
know. On Match 7, we find the King at Cambridge, which 
he visited to do honour to Suffolk, who had, upon 
The King's 
visit to the death of lais uncle Northampton, been elected 
Cambridge. Chancellor of the University. Even in the midst of 
these festivities, signs were not wanting of the mutual hostilitv 
of the factions by which the Court "cas distracted. Suffolk, 
who entertained the company, had not thought proper to 
invite the Queen to partake of lais hospitality, and it was 
noticed that not a single lady accolnpanied the Court who was 

* James to Somerset. Halliwell, Lellers of tire A-igs ofEtglad, ii. 
I26. The date of this letter is probably about January or February, 6 5. 
The reference to l'eachaln'S book makes it necessadly later than Dec. 9, 
64, and it must bave been written belote April 23, 6t5, when Villicrs 
was ruade Gentleman of the ]3edchamber, as, after that, his appointlnent 
would have been expressly referred to as a grievance. 
 No doubt as being a friend of Villiers. 
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hot in some way or another connected with the I[oward 
family.  
The combination thus formed against Somerset was tco 
general tobe explained by merely political considcrations. 
"rb, Soy Somerset, however, knew that the enemies of Spain 
,,-r. formed its main strength. For some little time James 
had been giving ear to those who urged him to oppose Spain 
on thê Continent. For three years the Duke of Savoy had 
been engaged in a war in which he had stood up against the 
wholê force of the Spanish monarchy. In spire of frequent 
defeats, Charles Emanuel was still unconquered. The English 
and French Governments agreed in advising him to make 
I,eace with lais formidable enemy. When some of the French 
nobles prepared to raise a force to support him in case of the 
failure of the negotiations, the Regent took lneasures to prevent 
a single man from leaving France for such a purpose. James, 
on the other hand, sent the Dukê x5,oooL, a large sure for 
hitn to provide out of his impoverished treasury.  
Somerset knew that he must put forth all his influence to 
defeat the combination formed against him, and that in striking 
for Spain he was in reality striking for himself. He was sus- 
picious of Digby, whom he regarded as in compact with lais 
opponents, and whose despatches may very possibly bave 
contributed to make James look doubtfully on the prospects 
of the projected marriage. Somerset, therefore, pressed James 
to take the main course of the negotiation out of the hands of 
the ambassador, and to place it in lais own, and James weakly 
conceded lais request. 
In consequence of this resolution, Sarmiento was, about the 
middle of April, surprised by a visit rioto Sir Robert Cotton, 
the antiquary. Cotton told him that he was sent by the King 
and Somerset, who both wished to see the negotiation in other 
hands than those of Digby. The ambassador, he said, was in 
correspondence with Abbot and Pembroke ; and much mischief 
' It was on this occasion that the play of lgnoram,«s was acted, which 
gave such offence to the lawyers. Chambetlain to Carleton, March I6 
Nichols, Progresses, iii. 4 8. 
" Edrnondes to Winwood, April 4, S. -P. 
YOL. II, 
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would ensue if he were to let them know that the King had 
decided to accede to the demands of Spain. James had there- 
fore resolved to authorise Somerset to treat secretly, if only 
assurances were given that Philip would not expect such con- 
cessions on religious matters as he could not grant without 
risk to his kingdom or his life. 1 
Though Somerset's enemies can have known nothing with 
certainty of his relations with Sarmiento, his leanings towards 
Spain can hardly have been kept secret. They had 
l'ntrlgues 
against long been on the watch for an opportunity of sup- 
Som«r«t. planting hiln, and they instigated the Archbishop to 
do lais best to procure the assistance of the Queen. Abbot 
had good cause to wish for Somerset's disgrace. Not only had 
the favourite's connection with the divorce case indelibly im- 
pressed itself upon his memory, but he justly regarded his 
friendship with the Howards as an act of treason to the great 
cause of Protestantism which he himself so heartily supported. 
In his eyes, and in the eyes of the malcontent Privy Council- 
lors who acted with him, the substitution of Yilliers for 
Somerset was not a mere personal question. No doubt Villiers, 
to all appearance, was tractable enough, and his affability was 
in strong contrast to Somerset's arrogance. But the chier 
point of difference was this, that while Somerset acted as a man 
who had been selected by the King at a time when he was 
distrustful of lais Council, Villiers, having achieved lais position 
by the aid of the principal Councillors, would, as they fondly 
hoped, be content with maintaining a good correspondence 
between the Sovereign and his ministers. 
At first Abbot did not find the Queen so willing to forward 
his scheme as he had expected. She had indeed no love for 
ap,a. Somerset, but neither was she likely to look with 
abbot favour on a nonainee of Abbot and the Protestants. 
btains tke 
,««,'» She knew ber husband's character well enough to 
it,¢« assure Abbot that he was only preparing a scourge 
for himself. James would never allow a successor of Somerset 
to occupy any other position than one of complete dependence 

' Simattcas .ISS. fol. 6g. 
Sarmiento to Philip III., April b-g. z593, 
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on himsclf, and lac was certain to teach him to ride rough-shod 
o er those through whose countenance he had risen to power. 
In spite of these warnings, Abbot persisted in lais entreaties. 
He knew that the Queen's intervention was indispensable, for 
it was one of James's peculiarities that he would never adlnit 
anyone to lais intilnacy who had hOt previously secured the 
Queen's good vord, so that if she afterwards complained of the 
person wholn he had advanced, he might be able to reply that 
he had owed his preferment to ber recomlnendation. 
The Queen at length withdrew her oplmsition. On the 
evening of April à, she pressed her husband to confer on 
Villiers the office of Gentlenaan of the ]3edclaamber. 
April "3. 
X'illlersmade Outside the door were Somerset on the one hand, and 
Gentleman 
oftheBed- Abbot and lais friends on the other, ail anxiously 
m,e. waiting for Jalnes's decision. Somerset, who fclt 
that lais high position was at stake, sent a message to the King, 
imploring him at least to be content with conferring on Villiers 
the infcrior office of Groom of the t3edchamber. Abbot sent 
a counter-message to the Queen, pressing ber to insist on the 
higher post. At last James gave way to lais wife's entreaties, 
and Villiers received the appointment for which the Queen 
had originally asked. The new Gentlenmn of the 13edchaml»er 
was also knighted, and endowed with a pension of ,ooo/. a 
year. 1 
The favour shown to Villiers did not necessarily imply any 
cooling of James's affection to Somerset. Somerset may have 
1»-. shown signs of ill-temper, and James may bave seized 
ame e«S the opportunity of giving a warning which naight have 
ihe articles 
«t.e Sva- more effect than the letter which he had addressed 
ish treaty, three months before. 2 Some little time after this scene 
Digby s despatch, giving an account of the articles, arrived in 
England. It was the first time that James had seen the S1)anish 
demands formally set clown on paper. He was asked to stipulate 
that any children that nfight be born of the marriage should be 
baptized after the Catholic ritual by a Catholic priest, that they 
should be educated by their mother, and that if, upon COlning 
of age. they chose to adopt their mother's religion, they should 
 «kbbot's narrative in A't«shworlh, i. 456. - Page 320. 
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be at liberty to do so, without being on that account excluded 
ri'oto the succession. The servants attached to the Infanta's, 
household, and even the wet-nurses of the children, were to 
be exclusively Catholics. There as to be a public chapel or 
church open to all who chose to avail themselves of 
.pril. it. The ecclesiastics attached toit were to wear their 
clerical habits when they appeared in the streets ; and one of 
their nulnber was to exercise jurisdiction over the Infanta's 
household, lVinally, the execution of the penal laws was to be 
suspended. 
Anything more fatal to the domestic peace of the Prince, 
and to the popularity of the monarchy, itis impossible to con- 
ceive. Charles was required to adroit into lais home 
llischlef 
contained in a wife who would never cease to be ostentatiousl)' 
t,,, foreigner, and to parade ber attachment to a foreign 
Church, and her devotion to a foreign sovereign, bcfore the 
eyes of ail men. A religion which Egland had shaken off 
was to be allowed to creep back upon English soil, not by ifs 
own increasing persuasiveness, or by thc growth of a more 
tolerant spirit in the nation, but by the support of a monarch 
whom, of all others, Englishmen most cordially detested. We 
bave ourselves seen two great nations engaged in an arduous 
war rather than suffer a third Power to establish a religious 
protectorate over an empire which was hot their own. Ail that, 
in our own days, was refused by England and France to Russia 
in the East, James was required to concede to Spain in the very 
heart of England. 
The King's first impulse was to scribble down some notes 
on the side of the paper on vhich the articles were written, 
vhich, if they had been converted into a formal reply 
James dis- 
voato«- xvould bave been equivalent to a declaration that 
fuseassent, he meant to throw up the negotiation altogether.  
These notes were by no means deficient in that shrewdness 
 A translation of these notes will be found in the paper in vol. xli. 
f the Archoeologia already referred to. I bave no direët evidence of the 
rime when they were written ; but the internal probability is very great 
that the¥ were the result of the shock occasioned b] the first reading of the 
articles. 
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xvhich was characteristic of the man. He was as flflly convinced, 
he wrote, of the truth of lais own religion, as the King of Spain 
could be of his ; and he intended to educate his grandchildren 
in the doctrines which he hilnself professed. He xvas, however, 
ready to prolnise not to use compulsion, and would engage 
that, if they became Catholics by their own choice, they should 
hot be debarred from the succession. The laws of England 
enjoined obedience to the King, whatever his religion rnight be. 
It was only by the Jesuits that the contrary doctrine was main- 
tained. The servants who accompalfied the Infanta might be 
of any religion they pleased; and, as to the wet-nurses, it 
would be better to leave the sclection of them to the [,hysicians, 
who would be guidcd in their choice by the health and consti- 
tution of the candidates rather than by their religious opinions. 
The Infanta might have a large chapel for her household, but 
thcre was to be no public church. The permission to the 
clergy to wear their ecclesiastical habits in the strcets would 
cause public scandal. As to the remission of the penal laws, it 
would be time enough to consider the point xvhcn evcrything 
else had becn arranged. 
It docs not need much secking to discovcr the causes of 
James's hesitation to accept the Spanish proposals. But, as 
c.-,s of usual, personal interests Colnbined with gcneral ones 
lxesitati, on. in influencing his mind. During the first half of 
May, in which James had these articles before him, he was 
discussing xvith his lawyers the preparations for Owen's trial, 
which ultimately took place on May 7. Ïhese discussions 
had brought vividly before his mind the danger of assassination, 
and for the time he xvas completely unnervcd, He slept in 
bed round which three other beds were arranged to serve as 
barricade, and when he moved from place to place, he drove 
at as rapid a pace as possible, surrounded by a troop of running 
footmen who were directed to hinder any attempt to approach 
him. t It is therefore no wonder that at such a moment Jamcs 
should have taken fright lest the strength to be gained by the 
flliance xvith Spain should Irove to his son's advantage rathcr 

t Sarmiento to Lerma» May _6:_ .]A»dri, t l'ala«e Zil, r«o'. 
.11 l 
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than to his own. Charles, he fanced, supported by the King 
of Spain, and by the English Catholics, might be persuaded to 
head a rebellion against lais father. He saw lais own dethrone- 
ment in the future, and he pictured himself an old and worn- 
out man, reduced to end lais days in a dungeon, of which lais 
son and the wife with whom he was about to provide him would 
keep the kcys. It would be well if this werc ail. For, as he 
was heard to sa}', a deposed king might easily be murdcred 
cven by lais own children. On another occasion he pointedly 
asked Sarmiento hat possible motive Charles V. could have 
had for abdicating in favour of lais son ; and the tone in hich 
be asked thc question convinccd the Spaniard that he had hot 
the slightcst inclination to follow the Empcror's example. At 
other times Jamcs pointed more rcasonably to the more 
probable danger of the increase of power wlaich the Ènglish 
Catholics would obtain through the support of Spain.  
James did hot ahvays talk likc this. There was a conflict 
in lais mind betwecn fear of lais own subjccts and a desirc to 
obtain the support of the King of Spain. "]'he prospect of 
obtaining a French princess was lcss bopeful than it had been, 
and before the end of May James learnt that the Regent's answer 
to lais last proposais was such as, in lais eyes, was equivalent 
to a refusal2 .\t last, about the middle of June, lais irresolution 
came to an end, and he sent to tell Sarmiento that, if some 
slight modifications were ruade ila the articles, he would be 
rcadv to take them for the basis of the negotiation. 
The messengcr who brought the ncws to Sarmiento was 
again Sir Robert Cotton. Ho was mad with delight, he said, 
at having bcen ruade the channcl of such a commu- 
s,-go nication. At last, he added, a prospect was opened 
Cotton. of lais being able to lire and die a professed Catholic, 
as lals ancestors had done belote him. .As soon as Sarmiento 
hcard this, he rose from lais seat, and caught the bearer of the 
* Sarmiento to Lerma, May ._6_._ Ala, h'i,1 l'alace ZibratT. Sarmiento 
to l'hilip III. ; Sarmiento to Lerma, lIa)" _o_, Siza«cas AISS. 
tol. $9, 9 I. Fra«cisco de ,'stts. AI-, p. 
? Answer of Villeroi, .May *-' S. 1'. 'rance. 
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wclcome tidings in lais arms. The time would corne hen 
Cotton would find in his parchments and precedents that lais 
ancestors had been distinguished for other things besides thcir 
attachment to the Church of Rome. ]Sut for the present he 
was taking a part over which, in later lire, he probably cast a 
discreet veil in lais conversations with the parliamentary states- 
men. The man who was tobe the friend of Eliot and Selden 
now assured the Spanish Ambassador that he was a Catholic at 
hcart, and that he could not understand how a man of sense 
¢ould be anytlfing else.  
On July 3, Cotton re-appeared. The King, he said, had 
ordered the negotiations with France to be broken 
July 3- 
Som-t t,, Off. If Sarmiento had a commission from the King 
cnduct the 
,arrig« of Spain to treat, he would give a similar one to 
treaty. SolYerset.. 
It is evident that Somerset was still high in J'ames's favour, 
though he was unable to have everything lais own way. He 
was a mark for the hostility of all who despised hiln as OE 
Scotchman, and hated him as a favourite. This sense of in- 
security ruade him querulous and impatient, and he continued 
to vent lais ill-humour upon the King. James marked lais 
displeasure by refusing to gratify his wish to retain in his own 
hands the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, which, after North- 
ampton's death, had been provisionally entrusted to 
qomerset's 
requests lais care,, and on July 13 he conferred it upon Lord 
refused. Zouch, who had not even asked for the appointment. 
To Somerset's urgent entreaties that the vacant office of Lord 

a Quotation from Sarmiento's despatch of April 
,, in 
Mi. I57. Sarmiento to Philip III., j-fi; tritncisco are csus, App. 
In a pampMet published in I624, there is a passage which shows that there 
ere many Catholics amongst Cotton's friends. In it Gondomar is ruade 
to say :--" There were few Catholics in England of note from whom . . . 
I wreited hot out a good sure of money. Sir R. Cotton, a great antiquary, 
I hear, much complaineth of me, that from his fiiends and acquaintance 
only I got into my prose the sure, at the least, of IO,OOç)L" T]lt: 
gart of lhe l'ox l'oluli 
-" $armicnto to Philip III., July ,6.__: 
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Privy Seal might be g, ven to ]3ishop 13,ilson,  James rcfused to 
elXe an immediate reply, and when the spoiled favourite took 
offence he answered in a manner which shows that, if there 
was a quarrel between the two men, it was hot on the King's 
side that it arose. " I have been needlessly troubled this da}'," 
wrote James, "with your desperate letters ; you may take the 
right way, if 3,ou list, and neither grieve me nor yourself. No 
man's nor woman's credit is able to cross you at my hands if 
vou pay me a part of that you owe me. But, how you can 
give over that inward affection, and yet be a dutiful servant, I 
«annot understand that distinction. Heaven and earth shall 
bear me witness that, if you do but the hall your duty unto 
ne, you may be with me in the old manner, only by expressing 
lhat love to my person and respect to your toaster that God 
and man crave of you, with a hearty and feeling penitence of 
your bypast errors. God move your heart to take the right 
course, for the fault shall be only in yourself; and so farewcll." 2 
James knew well enough that, in the position which Somerset 
held, he could not sink into the merely faithful subject. It 
went to his heart to have to bear the ingratitude of one for 
whom he had donc so much. Yet, if he expostulated in 
private, he still hoped for the best, and openly maintained the 
«rrogant upstart against his ill-willers. Somerset's temper was 
thoroughly roused. About this time, according to a story 
which has not corne down from any good authority, James 
directed Villiers to wait upon Somerset, and to request him to 
mke him under his protection. " I will none of your service," 
was the short and hasty answer, "and you shall none of my 
favour. I will, if I can, break your neck, and of that be con- 
rident."  
Provoking as Somerset's conduct had been, James could 
hot bear to abandon him to the vengeance of his opponents. 
Knowing, as he did, that he had donc many things for which 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, July I5, Cotrt atd Times, l. 364 . 
" The King to [Somerset], ttalliwells Lcll«rs oflhe lTng's, 133. The 
date must be between July I 3 and 19, during xlaich time the King was at 
Theobalds. 
 Weldon, Secret Hislor3, , i. 4o7 . 
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he might be called iii question, he directed Cotton to draw 
Somerset out a pardon which lnight cover the greatest nuln- 
r, rep-ïe., ber of possible offences, and this pardon, by the 
pardon for 
,i,,,r. King's direction, was sealed with the l'rivy Seak 
'elverton, however, who as Solicitor-Geueral was called on to 
exalnine it, refused to certify its fitness tbr passing the Grcat 
Seal, as including offences for which pardons were hot usually 
granted, and his contention appears to have been supported 
by the Chancellor.  
Upon this, Cotton was directed by Somersct to draw up 
another pardon, still more extensive, which he fiamed after the 
model of that which had becn granted to Wolsey, in the rcign 
of I[enry VIII. Stress was aftewards laid upon the fact that 
amongst the crimes which were mentioned occurs that of being 
accessory before the fact to lnurder.  The answer which he thon 
gave was in all probability truethat he had lefi these details 
to the lawyers, a It is hardly likely that, if he had been really 
guilty of lnurder, he would bave allowed nearly two years to slip 
by without procuring a pardon, on some pretence or another. 
However this may have been, Ellesmere refused to pass the 
pardon under the Great Seal, telling Somerset that he would 
laly eo. inform the King and the Council of his reasons for 
n«m«, holding back. At a lneeting of the Council, held in 
T( tss 0 
»assit, the King's presence on July o, Somerset pleaded 
his own cause in words which, it is said, had been prearranged 
by James. He declared that it was ouly on account of the 
malice of his enemies that he had asked for a pardon at all. 
If the Lord Chancellor had any charge to bring against him, 
let him bring it at once. As soon as Somerset had ended, 
James ordered silence. Solnerset, he said, had acted rightly 
in requesting a pardon. In his own lifetime Somerset would 
bave no need of it, and he wished them all to undeceive them- 

' It is to Yelverton that the refusal is ascribed in Cotton's examinations, 
Coll. «][çS. Tit. B. vii. 489, and in the narrative of the trial printed by 
..Imo.ç, I56. Other accounts ascribe it to the Chancellor. 
 To poisoning, according to the report of the trial {Amos 5)" but 
this is certainly an embellishment of the speaker or reporter. 
"-' .4.os æ IO8. 
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selves if they thought otherwise, but he wished that the Prince, 
who was standing by, might never be able to undo 
lames orders 
'Ae.,ere to that which lais father had done. "Therefore, my 
,it. Lord Chancellor," he ended by saying, "seal it at 
once, for such is my pleasure." 
Ellesmere threw himself on lais knees, asking if the King 
wished Somerset to be allowed to rob him of the jewels and 
furniture committed to lais charge, as it was stated in the 
lardon that he was to give no account of anything. If the 
King ordered him to seal the pardon, he would do it, provided 
that he had first a pardon for himself for doing so. 
Oa this James angrily rose. " I bave ordered you to pass 
the pardon," he said, as he lcft the Cuncil Camber, "and 
qhe pardon pass it you shall." Yet, in spire of lais indignation, 
not sealed, it was difficult to fix James ila any resolution. As 
soon as he leff the Counci|, the Queen, together with Somerset's 
other enemies, urged all that could be said against the pardon. 
J ames could not make up lais mind to resist them, at least for 
the present. He had fixed that day as the beginning of lais 
progress, and he was in a hurry to be once more in the midst 
of the enjoyments of the country. He left Whitehall without 
coming to a decided resolution.  It was perhaps in order to 
make amends to Somerset for his failure to support him to the 
end that, ten days afferwards, ]3ishop Bilson, though he did 
hot obtain the Privy Seal, was, avowedly at the favourite's re- 
comlnendation, adlnitted to a seat in the Privy Council. " 
x Sarmiento to LelTfll, July 9, 2][at[ri[ talaÆe Lil, ra,y, Oct. 2_o, .çi- 
Aug. 8, 
r,»:ncas 1]ISS. 2594, fol. 4o. 
* Cov.ncil t,'gisto; Aug. 3 ° ; Carew Ze.'tcrs, 



CHAPTER XX. 

TIIE FALL OF SOMERSET. 

Ir scems hardly possible that in the ordinary course of events, 
xvith so many cimnces against him, Somerset would have suc- 
ceeded long in retaining the King's favour. It was, however, 
to no mere courtiers' intrigue that he finally succumbed. 
A few days before the conclusion of the progress, when 
James was at Lord Southalnpton's house at Beaulieu, Winwood 
inforlned him that he had received intelligence to 
l,,formation 
of Over- the cffect that Sir Tholnas Overbury had met lais 
bury's mur- 
derbrought death by other than natural means. 1 What the 
toWinwood, precise inforlnation was which he had received we 
do not know, but the most probable account is that the 
apothecary's boy by wholn the murde was actually committed, 
falling ill at Flushing, contrived to convey the information fo 
Winwood.  As no immediate stcps were taken in consequence, 

' Carew l.cllcrs, 16. 
2 This is the story given by Wilson (K,'nnel, il. {798 ). Trumbu;l's 
naine was mixed up with it by Weldon, probably because it was known 
that he came over to London about this rime, but his letters in the Record 
Office show that he came on another matter. Winwood himselfsays : 
" Not long since there  as some notice brought unto me that Sir Th«mms 
Overbury . . . as poisoned in the Tower, whilst he was there a prisoner ; 
vith this I acquainted His Majesty, who, though he could hot out of the 
clearness of his judgment but perceive that it might closely touch some 
tbat xerc ill nearest place about him, yet such is his love to justice that he 
gave open way to the searehing of this business." Winwood to Wake, 
INov. I5, 1615, ç. -10. çaïoy. The idea that Winwoel knew ofthe murdcr 
iulne rime before, and only brought it out xhen Sonlerset was out of 
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it is probable that the confession did hot enter into details, 
and, indeed, it is hot likely that the criminal was aware of 
anything inculpating the higher personages by whom he had 
been employed. 
It must have been within a few days after the return of tbe 
Curt from the progress, that is to say early in September, that 
a circumstance occurrcd which gave Winwood an 
Sept. 
Co.fe._ion opportunity of obtaining furthcr information. The 
of Helvys. Earl of Shrewsbury, who had long been a patron of 
1elwys, spoke to Winwood in lais favour, as a gentleman whose 
acquaintance was worth having. Winwood answered that he 
should be glad to befriend hiln, but that at present there was a 
heavy imputation upon lfim, as Overbury was thought to have 
corne to a violent and untimely death whilst he was under lais 
charge. Hclwys, as soon as he heard what Winwood had said, 
lmving ne)w no doubt that the whole matter was discovered, 
acknowledged that he was privy to an attempt which had been 
ruade to poison Overbury through Weston, but that he had pre- 
vented its being carried into execution. Winwood laid this 
confession before the King, who directed that Helwys should 
set down in writing all he knew about the matter.  On Septem- 
ler o, accordingly, Helwys wrote to the King, acknowledging 
that he had met Weston carrying the poison, and had prevented 
bim rioin attempting to give it to Overbury. He stated that re- 
n.ewed attempts had frequently been ruade to convey poison to 
Overbury in lais food, but that he had succeeded in frustrating 
them, till the apothecary's boy at last cluded lais vigilance. 
Who sent the poison he did not know. The only person whose 
naine he had heard lnentioned in connection with it was Mrs. 
Turner.  
As soon as James saw the letter, he charged Coke to ex- 
favour, is totally inadmissible. Somerset had been in less favour in the 
spring than he was nov. _As early as July, however, there had been 
hisperings about the murder, which had frightened 1Hrs. Turner. 
 ]acon's charge against the Countess of Solnerset (Lellers and 
v. z97). His story presupposes that Winwood was already in possession 
f some information. 
a IIclwys to the King, Seat. fo  4»tos, $6. 
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tartine into the affair.  He knew that, in some previous con- 
versation with Winwood, Hehvys had hinted at being able to 
implicate the Earl and Countess of Somerset in the conspiracy, 
and he was never willing to lmsh up a charge against anyone 
whatever. He let it be known that he was determined to 
search into the crime without fear or favour. 
Coke was of all men then living the one who would take 
most delight in conducting an inquiry of this nature, and he 
was perlmps also the most unfit for the purpose. 
Coke ap- 
pointed to His natural acutenessand sagacity were overbalanced 
examine the 
p«t« by his readiness to look only to that side of the 
,«». evidence by which his foregone conclusions wcre 
supported, whilst lais violent tempcr ruade it impossible for him 
to scrutinise doubtful points with any degree of cahnness, and 
his ignorance of hmnan nature prevented him from seeing a 
whole class of facts by which the judgment of a wiser man 
would have been influenced. 
It was hOt till eighteen days after Itclwys wrote his letter to 
the King tlmt Weston could be brought to confess that he 
wto'» knew anything about Overbury's murder at ail. As 
cnf«»ion, late as September e, he declared that the prisoncr's 
death was caused by a cold caught through sitting too long at 
an open window. The next day, howcver, he acknowledgcd the 
truth of the Lieutenant's story of the scene in which he threw 
away the poison in consequence of Hclwys's rebuke. This con- 
fession, coupled with the long delay, is no slight corroboration 
of the general accuracy of Helwys's account of what had 
happened, z On thc following day he was, at his own requcst, 
od na re-examined, and having for the first rime implicatcd 
Lady Lady Somerset in the affair, a on October  he statcd 
Somerset 
implicated, that Lady Somerset had herself, in Mrs. Turncr's 
presence, directed him to administer to Overbuy the poison 

 The story in Roger Coke's Deteclion is too full of palpable blunders 
fo be worthy of notice. It is, perhaps, a distorted recollection ot a message 
sent to Coke by the King to examine tIelwys. 
"- Eaminations of Weston, Sept. 27 and 28, 1615, Amos, 177. 
a Exam:nation of Weston, Sept. 29, I615, S. 2 °. .Dot/t. Lxxxi. II8. 
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which would be sent to him. t A day or two afterwards, 
Rawlins, a servant of Solnerset, gave information that he had 
been the means of conveying a powder flore lais toaster to 
Ovcrbury.  Mrs. Turner steadily denied that she knew any- 
thing about the matter, and Sir Thomas Monson, who was 
suspected, as having recommended Weston to his place, was 
equally steadfast in maintaining lais own innocence. 
It must have been shortly after Weston's confession of 
September 2 9 that Coke petitioned the King to allow some 
who were of higher tank than himself to be joined with him 
in conducting examinations which threatened to inculpate per- 
sons of such standing as the Earl and Countess of Somerset. 
The King at once consented, and, probably on October 3, 
nominated the Chancellor, the Duke of Lennox, and Lord 
Zouch. s 
As soon as Somerset heard that he was suspected, he left 
the King at Royston, and came up to London tO justify him- 
self. He must have felt ill at ease.  Even if, as was probably 
the case, he was innocent of Overbury's murder, he must bave 

i Examination of Weston, Oct. I, I615, Ituos, 78. 
 Relation of Giles Rawlins, Oct. I615, S. I: J)ollt. lxxxii. 24. 
s Bacon's charge against the Countess of Somerset. Zetters and Zife, 
v. 97- 
* There is a difficulty in m.qking out the chronologT here. Weldon 
(.çstret Z-Zistoty, i. 4to) makes Somerset fo have accompanied James to 
Royston, to bave eturned immediately to London, and there to bave been 
arrested at once. Of course this cannot be the case, as James was at ail 
¢vents at Royston before October 9, and probably at least a week earlier, 
aud Somerset was arrested on the tTth. According to Weldon the day of 
Somerset's departure from Royston was a Friday, Le. the 6th or t3th of 
October ; I feel little doubt that it was on the I3th, as the first meeting of 
the Commissioners was on the sth. This would give some explanation 
of his stoty of James's behaviour. The King, he says, parted from 
Somerset with extmordinary demonstrations of affection, telling him that 
he would neither eat nor sleep till he saw him again, but af ter he was gone 
he said, ' I shall never see him more.' Three or four days before the 6th, 
news would bave reached Royston that there had been suspicions against 
the Earl, who finding them acquiring strength may have determined to go 
back to London, ' to still the murmurs vented against him ' (Wilso, in 
.Aénnct, il. 698}. IIe would, of course, as he lcft, declare boldl), that it 
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known that the difficulty of proving his innocence was so great 
SomerseCs as to render it ahnost a certainty that he would not 
dismay, escape if the King determined to bring him to trial. As 
he reviewed the circumstances of the case, he must bave relnem- 
bered how many of his actions, which at the time seemed to be 
trivial enough, would hardly escape the very worst interpreta- 
tions. His share in Overbury's imprisonment, the double part 
which he had played towards him, the food and medicines 
with which he had supplied him, the intrigue into which he had 
entered with Helwys and Northampton to keep him in ignorance 
of his real feelings towards him, all formed a network of evidence 
from which it would be difficult to escape, even if the judges 
before whom his cause was to be tried had been more impar'ial 
than they were likely to be. 
There was but one course for him to take. He ought to 
have sat down at once, and after calling up before his memory 
every circumstance which had taken place during those months 
of Overburv's imprisonment, and collecting every scrap of 
evidence which it was in his power to procure, to have laid 
before the King a truc and full statement of his case. 
ldnfortunately for himself he did not take this step. No 
doubt it would have cost him something. He would have had 
to confess much that was to his discredit, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have lost all chance of regaining the King's favour ; but 
he might possibly have been able to convince the world that 
he was not a murderer. 

was ail false, and that he xvould soon corne back wlth his character cleared. 
The King's conduct admits of vmious interpretations. The ordinary 
explanation is that he pretended hypocritically to part with hiln as a friend, 
whilst he knew he was running into destruction. On the other hand, 
Yilson's account is probably correct, which assumes that Somerset k-new 
perfectly well that he was going to meet an accusation. It is possible that 
his bold assertions overpowered the King for a time, and that he really 
dismissed him with the hope of seeing him return in a few days triumphant 
«,ver his accusers, but that as soon as he was gone the force of the accu- 
sations recurred to him, and he may well enough bave added, ' I shall 
never sec his face more.' Ail depends upon the gesture and look with 
-hich the words were uttered. Wlson says it «was with a smile»' bu 
Veldoa» who was at Royston at the time, omits this. 
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Instead of this, he took the most damaging course which it 
was possible for him to bave selected. Again and again he 
wrote to Jalnes, assuring him that the whole accusation was a 
mere factious attelnpt to ruin hiln. The King, he said, had 
allowed hilnself to give way too lnuch to Coke's wilfulness. 
Ellesmere was hot a fit man to investigate the charge, as he 
had always been lais enemy. He reminded the King of the 
share which the Chancellor had taken, as Solicitor-General, in 
the proceedings against the Queen of Scots, and begged that 
the examination might be conducted by the twelve judges, and 
that no Privy Councillor might be allowed to take part in the 
proceedings. If he had been contented to urge in a moderate 
manner that it was unfair that lais conduct should be investigated 
by his personal enemies, what he said would have been deserv- 
ing of attention ; but he threw away all chance of making an 
ilnpression whcn he actually threatened the King that his be- 
haviour on this occasion would lose him the support of the 
whole family of the Howards.1 
To these applications, which were supported by Suffolk, 
James returned a positive refusal. He t91d Somerset that lais 
J,re- conduct, and that of his father-in-law, was that of 
u.. to tr men who shrunk from investigation. As to himself, 
the course of 
investiga- he was deterlnined that the examination should be 
tivn. conducted in the strictest possible manner. " If," he 
said, "the delation prove false, God so deal with my soul as no 
man alnong you shall so nmch rejoice as I ; nor shall I ever 
spare, I vow to God, one grain of rigour that can be stretched 

t The substance of Somerset's letters may be inferred with tolerable 
accuracy from James's reply (IIalliwell, .Lcllo-s of lhe Aiugs of .England, 
134). That reply must have been written about October 15 or 16. .,lt 
 as certainly after the Chancellor and others had been directed to exanaine 
iuto the murder. It could not bave been immediately after their appoint- 
ment, for James speaks of a message sent by Lennox 'long ago' to Soaner- 
set on the subject. On the other hand, the desire expressed by the King 
that Somerset should show his letter to Suffolk, seems to prove that he was 
till at large, and this view is confirmed by the absence of any reference 
to Somerset's anest, and by the possibility suggested that Ellesmere night 
bç directed to take a certain course in the examinations, which aplears to' 
imply that they had not )-et commenced. 
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against the conspirators. If otherways, as God forbid, none 
of you shall more heartily sorrow for it, and never king used 
that clemency as I will do in such a case. ]3ut that I should 
surfer a murdcr, if it be so, to be suppressed and plaistered 
over, to the destruction of both my soul and reputation, I ara 
no Christian. I never mean willingly to bear any man's sins 
but my own  and if for serving my conscience in setting down 
a fair course of trial I shall lose the hands of that family, I 
will never care to lose the hearts of any for justice' sake."  
On October 7 the Commissioners, who by this time had 
accumulated sufficient evidence to satisfy themselves of the 
guilt of the Earl and Countess of Somerset, wrote to both to 
direct theln to remain in their respective apartments, without 
seeing anyone except their servants." It was on that evening 
that Somerset burnt a number of lais own letters to Nortlmmpton, 
having prevlously delivered those vhich he had received from 
Northampton and ri-oto Overbury to Sir Robert Cotton. His 
first idea seems to have been to affix false dates to them, in 
order to make them serve as the basis of a fictitious account of 
his dealings with Overbury. Tlfis was actually done by Cotton, 
but Somerset changed lais mind, and preferred to send thcm 
away to a sale place of conceahnent. This treatmcnt of the 
letters was afterwards, when it was discovered, very damaging 
to his case ; but ri-oto the fiagments which bave corne down to 
us, we can quite nnderstand how he might have feared that, bv 
a very easy process, they might be used to support the charge 
against him, though they did not in reality prove lais guilt.  
The next day the Commissioners, hearing that, two days 
before, Somerset had abused his authority as a Councillor, to 
send a pursuivant to get possession of some papers relating to 
Mrs. Turncr, and that he had sent a message to Mrs. Turner 
herself tlmt very morning, committed him to the custody of Sir 
Oliver St. John, at the Dean of Westminster's bouse. 4 
' The King's letter is prbated in Mr. Spedding's 'Review of the Evi- 
dence,' in the Arckceolwia, xii. 90. 
" Amas, 4 o, 4- 
 Amas, g3 95 ; Cotton's examlnation, Colt. T[S._ç. Tit. P,. vii. 489. 
 Somerset to Poulter, Oct. 16. Declaration by Poulter, Oct. 
YOL. II. Z 
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On October 9, the day after Somerset was thus committed 
to St. John's custody, Weston was brought to trial at the Guild- 
Trlal of hall. Those who take an interest in obsen'ing the 
Veston. progress which bas been rnade in our judicial insti- 
tutions since the reign of James I., can hardly find a more 
characteristic specimen of the injustice which once prevailed 
universally in criminal courts than is to be found in this trial 
of Weston. Strange to say, Coke, who had prepared the evi- 
dence against the prisoner, held the first place amongst the 
Comlnissioners on the Eench. But this, revolting as it is to out 
feelings, is a very small matter when compared with the method 
in which the indictment was drawn up. The principal facts, 
as we know, were these--that Weston received certain poisons 
to give to Overbury ; that Oerbury had lived on in a way 
which is perfectly inexplicable on the supposition that the 
poisons had really been adlninistered ; and that, finall),, a 
poison was given by an apothecary's boy, by ghich the object 
desired by the plotters was accomplished. It is plain that 
there was no evidence whatever that Weston had murdered 
Overbury, unless, indeed, the fact that he afterwards accepted 
a reward from Iady Essex is to considered as evidence that 
he had really earned the money. If Coke had lived in out 
own day he wmld have directed the jury to find a verdict of 
Not Guilty. But that he should take this course was not 
to be expected. Eery temptation which could offer itself 
to him urged hiln on. His professional reputation was at 
stake. Such an opportunity of tracking out a great crime 
through a maze of contradictory evidence does hOt occur twice 
in a man's life. Nor is it to be forgotten that a failure to pro- 
cure Weston's conviction would at once set every one of the 
crilninals at large. Overbury's blood would still be unavenged 
Mrs. Turner and the Countess of Solnerset would once more he 
beyond the reach of punishment. It was a maxim of Eng!ish 
law that the accessory could not be convicted until the prin- 
cipal had been found guilty, and Weston was the only man 
iii the hands of the Govermnent who could on any pretence 
&/'. Ixxxii. 49, 65, 66. Commiss[oners to the King, Oct. 8, 
,4 »ws, 38. 
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be calKd a principal in the nmrder. The true auradorer, 
indecd, according to all probability, was the apothecary's boy; 
but it would be enough to constitute Weston a principal if it 
could be shown that he was present at the rime that the boy was 
administering the poison, and that he aided him in doing so. 
The indictment against Weston not only asserted dis- 
Chnracter 
«th tinctly that lac had given his aid on that occasion, but 
indictment, also stated that the oller poisons were actually given 
by Weston to Overbury in lais food. Of the truth of these two 
statements not a shadow of evidcnce was produced at the trial, 
nor, as far as we know, was there auy such evidence in existence. 
At the present day, a lawyer who should bave a hand 
drawi.g up such an indictment as this, or in allowing it to be 
pressed against a prisoner, would undoubtedly be guilty of the 
most deliberate act of wickedness  hich it is possible for a maa 
to COlmnit. And )'et, strange as it seems, there is no reason to 
suppose that any one of those who took part in the trial sus- 
pected for a molnent that there was anythilg wrong. So inured 
were the lawyers of that day to the habit of disregarding the 
simplest principles of evidence, and of seeing the case in hand 
through their ishes rather than thcir judgment, that there 
would be little difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
\Veston was the real murderer. He was cetainly a liar, by lais 
own co;:fession ; -hy therefore should he be believcd in any- 
thing that he had said? and, if he really had a hand in the 
murder, were he and all the test of lais confederates to escape 
because of a mere formality? After ail it was by no means 
material that indictlnents should be correct in their assertions. 
If a few things were inserted which could hot be proved, no 
harm would be done. The main point was that Weston was a 
,«illa:m, anti de."_-eïved to be hanged; and hanged he should be, 
in spite of the rules of the law. 
_A_n unexpected obstacle was presented to earryir:g out im- 
mediatcly this foregone conclusion, by the rcfusal of Weston to 
put himself on his country. This refusal, vhich would now be 
cquivalent to a plea of Not Guilty, was at that rime a bar to all 
 This was laid down by Coke himself at Solnerset's trial. See 
47- 
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furthcr proceedings. The only resourcc was tbe horrible torture 
Weston known as the peine rafle el durc. The prisoner re- 
rr,,.» to fusing to plead was laid under weights, xvhich were 
pl.,, from time to time increased till he could bear them 
no longer, at the saine time that he was exposed to the utmost 
severity of cold and hunger. Coke, however, was unable to x:-ait 
till the torment took effect. He could no longer contain the 
secrets with which, in the course of the last few days, he had 
become acquainted, and he accordingly directed Sir Lawrence 
Ityde (who had once been a leading member of the popular 
party in the House of Commons, but had now become the 
) , 
l,_ueena Attorney)to read the accusations which Weston and 
others had brought against 1Hrs. Turner and the Earl and 
Countess of Somcrset. In this way Cke practically threw the 
weigbt of his authority against prisoners who were not present, 
and ho had no opportunity of being heard in their own 
defence. After this the proceedings were adjourned to the 
e3rd , in order to give Weston time to consider the course 
which he would take. 
There can be little doubt of the truth of the supposition 
which was generally entertained at the rime, that Weston had 
ttgi,,« been tampered with b i" those xvho hoped, by lais 
"Y- refusal to plead, to escape the punishment of their 
misdeeds. Every attempt was made to induce him to reconsider 
his dctermination, but for some time xvithout effect. "l'wo 
Bishops, Andrewes and King, exhausted to no purpose the 
arguments which could be supplied by the different schools of 
theology to which they respectively bclonged. XX bat the Bishops 
were unable to do, however, was at last cffected by the sheriff's 
servant, on the morning of the day on. which Weston was 
Dought again belote the Court. The change which he effected 
was attributed by Coke to 'the instance of the Holy Ghost ;' 
but the result was probably obtained by a vivid description of 
the tortures which Weston, if he continued obstinate, would 
have to undergo, and by the conviction that he was only 
serving, at lais own expense, those who had led him to destruc- 
tion. When he saw the sheriff, he told him that he was now 
ready to put himself on his trial .; and added that he hoped 
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that there was no intention of making a net to catch the little 
lishes, Mfilst the great ones were allowed to escape. 
He was accordingly brought up for trial. The examinatons 
were read, and Hyde again told his story. As on the former 
occasion, Lord and Lady $omerset were put forward 
Oct. 3- 
w.ton's as the authors of the murder, and it was boldly stated 
i,. that the poison had actually been administered by 
Weston. A lawyer would have ruade short work vith the 
evidence, but in those days the crilninal was hot a!lowcd the 
hclp of counsel. Weston stalmnered out some words in lais 
own defcnce, but he was quite incompetent to sift the story 
vl'.icl; had been brought against hiln. '1'o make it still more 
easy for the jury to bring in what he considcred to be a proper 
verdict, Coke declared it to be good law that it xas utterly 
inmaterial whether or no Overbury had really be.en murdered 
by means ofthe poisons mentioned in the indictlnent. It was 
enough that they could corne to the conclusion that he had 
been poisoned by Weston, without expecting any exact proof 
of the way in wIfich it had been donc. Under such guidance 
as this, it is no wonder that the jtlry, without difficulty, brought 
ila a verdict of guilty against the prisoner.  
No trial cxhibits more cleafly than that of Wcston, the 
difference between ancient and modern practice, l)efec- 
tire proof was, in lais case, eked out by a ready imagination, 
until the collectors of the evidence actually allowed thcmselves 
to take for granted the only two points which had any direct 
],earing tlpon the guilt of the prisoner. Proof that VVeston 
administered the poison, or was present when anyone else was 
administering it, existed only in the vivid imagination of Coke 
and of titose who worked with him, though it -as ruade evident 
that he had at one time intended to poison Overbury, and that 
he had at least connived at proceedings which enabled others 
actually to do so. It has been said that this system was adlnir- 
ably adapted for the discovery of the truth, if those who con- 
ducted the examinations could be credited with acting fairly 
on every occasion. To suppose, however, that they COtlld act 
fairly, is to ascribe to them superhuman virtue. Evcn if a 
 S/al« Tria.s, ii. 9II. At's, 37. 
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trial vere hot a stri«tly plitiçal one, those who prepared the 
evidençe were, by the very nature of thcir employment, in- 
terested in making out a case; and, to all intents and pur- 
1,oses, the previous examination was the real trial. Excepting, 
indeed, vhere political passions were aroused ag, ainst the 
I ;overnment, it was hOt to be expected that tweh-e men, utterly 
ine,:perienced in the difficult task of sifting evidence, could 
corne to a fair conclusion, when all the legal talent of the Bench 
and the 13ar was arrayed on one side, and on the other was a 
poor helpless prisoner, charged with the basest crimes, and 
tterly unprepared, from the circumstances in which he was 
l,laced, to stand up, alone and unprotected, against the storm 
which was sweeping down upon hi,n from every side. 
Naturally enough, the (;overnment was exceedingly jealous 
of any imputations which might be thrown upon the justice of 
its proceedings. At ,estons execution a numher 
l'roceed ings 
i,, tt, st., of persons present asked him xvhether he were really 
Ch-b. guilty or hot. He refused to give any explicit answer, 
acknowledging that he died worthily, and saying that he had 
Icft lais mind behind with the Chief Justice. Two of the 
questioners, Sir John Holles and Sir John Wentworth, we,e 
st, mmoned bcfore the Star Chamber on a charge of having 
virtually impugned the decision of the Court, and were con- 
demned to fine and imprisonment. Two other persons were 
imprisoned by ordcr of the Council for the saine reasons- 
At the saine time I.umsden, a dependent of Somerset's, was 
fined and imprisoned for presenting a petition to the King, 
in which he stated that Weston had declared that the statement 
xhich he had ruade during lais examination had been untrue, t 
On November 7, bIrs. Turner was brought up for trial. 
The story of the apothecary's boy was put as mtach mto thê 
a',-i. or background as possible, and the prosecution rested 
t.'r,-, their case upon the cnviction of Weston as a 
principal in the murder. Assuming, as they did, that the 
t The King to the Commissloners, Oct. 2I, 1615, S. /'. Z)om. lxxxii. 
$0. St,rte 7)-ials, ii. Io2 ; Carcv Zcllcrs, 17. AI1 excepting IIol'es and 
Lumsden were released xvithin l:ttle more than two months nfter the 
sentence, and Ilolles was certainl)" at libert)" in the following 
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verdict against him had been true, they had little difficnlty in 
showing that Mrs. Turner had been accessory to his pro- 
ceedings. In the course of the trial a curious scene took place. 
After some of Lady Somerset's letters, of the most indecent 
character, had been read, some magic scrolls and images were 
produced in court, which had been used by Dr. Forman and 
lhs. Turner. Whilst they were being examined, a crack was 
heard in one of the scaffolds, probably caused by the crowding 
of the spectators to see the exhibition. The impression pro- 
duced by the noise was, that the devil himself had corne into 
the court, and had chosen this method of testifying lais dis- 
pleasure at the disclosure of lais secrets. So great was the cola- 
fusion in consequence, that a quarter of an hour passed before 
order was restored. 
As a matter of course, the prIsoner was round guilty. 
Though attempts were ruade, after the trial, to extract additional 
information from ber, no evidence of importance was obtained, 
and she died with expressions of sorrow on her lips for the 
crime in which she, at least, had taken a principal part.  
Helwys was the next who was called upon for his defence. 
As far as the evidence went which was brought against him, 
,d or there was nothing inconsistent with his own account 
q"Y" of the part which he had taken. It was shown that 
he had entered into an intrigue of some kind or another with 
Northmnpton ; but that he had been directly guilty of giving 
culpable aid to Weston was not proved. He might, as far as 
anything was shown in court, bave contented himself with 
hindering Weston from administering the poison, although, 
from fear of losing his place, he did not give information of 
Mmt was going on. Under these circmnstances he ruade a 
hOt unsuccessful defence, and it was generally expected by the 
spectators that he would be acquitted, when Coke produced a 
confession which had been made that very morning by Franklin, 
the person from whom the poison had been procured. 
this Franklin declared that he had once been present when 
Lady Somerset put into his hands aletter which she had 
» Sîae 'ials, il. 9-'9 ; Amas, z9. Cast!e to ),liller, Nov. 28, d 5 ; 
Cou*¢ and Timcs, i. 376. 
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rcceived from Hclwys, in which he wrote of Overbury that, 
' the more he was cursed the better he fared.' It is true thal 
1,'ranklin's charactcr was very bad, and that he showed a 
tendency to fling hs accusations broadçast, in hopes of pro- 
curing his own safcty; yct, as {clwys never dcnied the words, 
it may 0e taken for granted that he rcally wrote the lctter. 
This suddcn production of new evidence struck him dumb at 
once, and the jury, seeing thc impression ruade upon him, took 
it as an evideace of lais complicity in the crime, and brought 
in a verdict of (;uilty. There can be no doubt that he had 
covnivcd at that which took place under his authorit', though 
he may have kept out of the way when the actual murder was 
çonamittcd, but of his knowledge of the actual administration 
of the poison there was no evidence at all. 
On the day after Hclwys's trial, Franklin was placed at the 
bar. {e could hot deny that he had procured the poisons 
 l'il« for !rs. ï'uïncr. After a short deliberation the 
w,,li, jury bouglat in a verdict of Guilty against him too. 
]cfore he was executed he threw out wild hints of the existence 
of a plot far exceeding in villainy that which was in the course 
of investigation He trled to induce all who would listen to 
him to believe that he knew of a conspiracy in which many 
great lords were conccrned ; and that hot only the late Prince 
had been removed by unfair means, but that a plan had been 
ruade to get -id of the Electress Palatine and her husband. 
ks, however, all this was evidently only dictated by a hope of 
escaping the gallows, he was allowed to share with the others 
the rate which he richly deserved. 
Of the four who had now been executed, Franklin and 
3Ifs. Turner were undoubtedly guilty; of the direct participa- 
tion of the other two, doubts may reasonably be entertained. 
There was still one more of the infcrior criminals to be 
 State Trials, il. 935- ]f 'orthampton's letter, as printed it the 
second report of Somerset's trial (Atos, I4), is correct, there ean be no 
flrther doubt of IIelwys's fullest eompllcity. ut the documentary evidence 
in this report is hot, by any means, to be trusted. Bfore his exeeution 
llelwvs admitted that, upon Weston's saying, " Why, they will bave me 
give it him, first or last," he said, "Let it be done,  I knov hot of it." 
illOS» 215, 
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brougbt to the bar at Guildhall, and against him nota particle 
of reasonable evidcnce was in existence. Sir Thomas Monsen 
had, indeed, assisted in recommending Weston to Helwys, 
and had had something to do vith the correspondence which 
passed between Overbury and Somerset ; but that seems to 
bave been the extent of lais connection with the affair. On 
1)ecember 4 he was arraigned, but he was informed by Coke 
s; ï. that he was suspected of worse crimes than that for 
"°"°' which he was now called in queslion, and that the 
lrlal post- 
v,,,d, trial would be postponed, in order that the investi- 
gation might be complcted. Coke had already dropped hints 
that he had csme upon the traces of a plot of no ordinary 
magnitude. " Knowing," he said pub]icly, "as much as I 
know, if this plot had not been round out, ncither court, city, 
nor many particular houses had escaped the malice of that 
wicked crew." He had even let it be understood that he had 
discovcred evidçnce that Prince Henry had met his death bv 
violent means.  Coke's imagination had been greatly excited 
by lais disc]osures. Ite had imparted to the King ]ris sup- 
posed discovery without doing more than darkly indicating 
its nature. - James, however, had looked over the evidence 
against Monson, and had corne to the conclusion that no 
sufficient proof existed against him.  "/'lais fee]ing on the part 
of the King, coupled with a desire to know m¢,re about Coke's 
mystery, would be quitc enough to account for his giving 
directions for the postponement of the trial. 4 
Coke did lais best to follow up the scent, but he did hot find 
that it led to nmch. AI1 that he was able to discover was that, 
on a certain occasion, more than six months before his death, 
Prince Henry had eaten some dried fruits which had been prc- 
pared by a Roman Catholic confectioner, and that the cook 
i oCla,e Trials, il. 949. 
 Coke's letter, printed in Amos, 392, presupposes a former letter to 
the King to this effect. 
- Examination of John I epton, Feb. 
 Weldon's story of the King's discovering, the night belote the trial, 
that Monson meant to say something disagreeable, and of his sending, in 
consequence, to Coke to let him see the evidence, and then returning a 
message that it was insufficient, refutes itself.. The King wa at New° 
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who prepared the tarts which were sent to Overbury had once 
been in the Prince's service.  
There was, however, another quarter in which Coke was 
more successful. On October 26, the King had written to 
,,rorm.6on some of the Privy Councillors, informing them that 
«,t,-,«« he had been told that Sir Robert Cotton had coin- 
fi-om Cor. 
te,. mur, icated information of importance to the Spanish 
ambassador, and requiring them to exmnine him, and, if it 
were found to be the case, to sequester his papers, and to take 
proceedings against him. a What was the immediate result 
does not appear, but Dgby was written to, in order that he 
might give any additional information in lais power on the 
subject of the pensions, and especially as to Somerset's con. 
nection with Spain. He answered, a that Sir William Monson 
«ould give more information on the subject of the pensions 
than any other man ; and that, as to Somerset, he believed that 
he had been careless, and had shown important State papers 
to persons who had allowed them to get abroad, but that he 
had no reason to suppo;e that he had ever accepted either a 
pension or a reward of any kind from the Spanish Government. 
He thought, however, tl-,at Somerset had been carrying on an 
intrigue with the mnbassador by means of Cotton. If Cotton 
were arrested, he would tell what had happened. Accordingly, 
Cotton was placed in confinement,  and probably confessed 
to taking papers from Somerset to the Ambassador. Not long 
aftenvards, Sir William ?,Ionson was committed, and Digby was 
summoned to England, in order to give further explanations. 
When Digby arrived, he found that Coke had, in the course 
of lais investigations, d,scovered that one of the despatches 
Cok«on-, which he had written with an account of the pen- 
,,-o,,g»««t. sions had fallen into Somerset's hands, and tl:at 
be had corne to the conclusion, which was perhaps hot un- 
market, and there was not rime for all lhis in the course of a slngle nlght. 
]esides, Coke's letler, just quoted, contains no reference to message, 
passing in such desperate haste.  Am,,s, 4S2. 
" Co¢«rt amt Times, i. 37t. For the date, see S. /'. ZL, m. lxxxii. 
 Digby to the King, Dec. I6, S. 
 On Dec. 29.--Ca.'ïw Z«'ïrs, 
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natural, that Somerset had kept back the paper from the King, 
in order to conceal his own supposed participation in the 
Spanish bribes. Digby accordingly remonstrated with the 
King at these proceedings on Coke's part, which could only 
lead to disagreeable consequences by spreading abroad infor. 
lnation respecting the pensions, with which Solnerse had no- 
thing whatever to do. A few days afterwards Digby was callcd 
upon to confer with the Chance]lor and with Bacon on the 
questions which were to be put to Cotton. Much to ]3acon's 
dissatisfaction, when the subject of the pensions was again 
brought up, Digby positively refised to say a word, alleging 
that he l:ad the King's warrant to be silent. 
What followed upon this is not vcry c]ear. We bave an 
undated exalnination of Cotton, in which he acknowledges 
having taken to the Spanish ambassador Lerma's paper of 
demands with respect to the proposed marriage. Digl,y was 
colnmanded to acquaint ]3acon and the Chancellor with the 
secret of the pensions, and both Cotton and Somerset were 
again examined. 1 Coke was apparently compelled to with- 
draw from lais unprofitable investigations, - and Cotton was 
Solne little time afterwards set at liberty. 
It was not till the beginning of April that Digby assured 
the examiners that Somerset was innocent of any connection 
vith the pensions. Three months before this, the Earl and 

 Coll. ISS. Tit. B. vii. 4S9. Digby to the King, April 3, & /'- 
Sab. Bacon's Zctlo's and Zt)'C v. 262. This examination, most pro- 
bably, was taken about this tlme. 
: If itis true that Coke's proceedlngs ith reference to these tria]a 
brought hlm into disfavour with the King, there is quite enough to explain 
it without adopting the gratuitous hypothesis that James had a hand ia 
the murder. Coke let it be knovn that he believ¢d that Prince llenry 
had been murdercd, on the exceedingly slender gronnds which have been 
already mentioned. Indeed, it would seem, from the length of rime which, 
according to Coke's theory in this a.nd the Overbttry case, poisons might 
remain in the system without affecting life, anyone might be accused of 
poisoning who had ever suFplied food to any person who died long aftcr- 
-ards under suspicious circumstances. Coke's blunder about the pensions 
too, though far more exctsable, mus: have been -till lnore provoking to 
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Countess had been indicted before the grand jury at Westmin- 
1{516. ster, and a trAe bill had then been found against 
them. 1 The trial itself, however, was postponed, no 
doubt in order to wait for Digby's evidence. Lady Somerset 
had, in her hour of lnisfortune, been delivered of ber only 
dfild, a daughter, who lived to be the mother of the Lord 
Russell whose execution is one of the darkest blots upon the 
memory of JalneS'S grandson. The Countess was allowed to 
'emain with hcr child till March -',7, when she was sent to tb.e 
Tower, where her husband had been imprisoned for some 
weeks previously. The only sign of emotion which she showed 
was in her urgent entreaty that she might hOt be sent to the 
lodgings which had once been occupied by Overbury : a request 
Mficb. was at once acceded to. - 
In the proceedings at the Guildhall, Bacon had taken no 
part whatever. Either from disinclination to nppear upon a 
_,,ttk, stage which Coke had ruade so peculiarly his own, 
by :«o, or from a natural dislike to scenes of this kind, he 
in the cases 
,«a had allowed the prosecutions to be conducted by 
pi»o:,», others. But the saine reasons did not apply to the 
trials of the Earl and Countess. As peers of the reahn, they 
would be brougl:t, hot before the ordinary judges, but before 
lle High Steward's Court, which consisted of a certain number 
of peers summoned by the Lord High Steward, who was always 
a peer specially appoi,ted by the King for the occasion. Con- 
sequently, though Coke would be present with the other judges, 
who would be in court as advisers on points of law, he xould 
hot sit in any place of authority. 
The case now fell into the hands of Bacon. As t:ar as 
t",acon's Lady Somersct was concerned he would have no dif- 
«.pinion on ficulty at ail. The evidence against Somersct 
the question 
)fSomerset's £tr less clear. There were argmnents of ver}" great 
guilt, weight which might be brought on either side. To 
us, who look calmly on the whole af/air, and who are in posses- 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Apoil 6, 66. Cottrl and Times, i. 395- 
,q_he was at Iirst lodged in the Lieutenant's own room» and then in Raleigh' 
partments, Mfich had ]ust been wcated by him, 
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sire: of some evidence which perhaps ]3acon had hot seen, it 
may seem probable that $omerset was an innocent man ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that Bacon might bave corne to 
a very different conclusion in perfect good faith. His opinion 
seems to bave been that, although it was exceedingly likely that 
Somerset was guilty, yet, that the evidence being incomplete, 
there was no absolute certainty to be attained. 
The inference which an Attorney-General in out owu time 
would draw frOlll this would be, that it was unfair as well as 
i»,t inexpedient to prosecute a man of whose guilt he 
t,,»o was hOt himself lhoroughly convinced. The in- 
a cutviction. 
ference drawn by ]3acon was, that it was proper to 
bring the prisoner belote the Court, to produce the evidence, 
and to do ail that was in his power to procure a conviction, 
because he was aware the King had marie up his mind that 
the conviction would not be followed by the death of the 
supposed criminal. 
In fact, the point of view from which State trials were re- 
garded at the beginning of the seventeenth century was one 
which it is now impossible to bring belote the mind without 
considerable effort. That the part taken by the officiais in con- 
ducting the examination was of far more importance than that 
taken by the judge and the jury in open court, was a belief 
which could hardly fail to foot itself in the minds of those who 
went through the toil of conducting those examinations. It 
was hardly in the course of nature that they should resist the 
liability to regard the trial itself as a hard necessity which had 
to be endured, as a form which must be gone through in ortier 
to satisfy the people, but which could scarcely be expected to 
be of any value as a means of eliciting truth. I, therefore, 
those who lard previously iuvestigated the case came to the 
conclusion that the prisoner was probably guilty, but that the 
evidence was hot perfectly satisfactory, they would ithout 
difficulty fall into the miserable error of thinking that it was 
necessary, for the credit of the Govermnent, that a verdict 
should be obtained, but that everything would be well done 
 In hi letter to the King of April S, I3acon acknowledges that the 
evidence « tests chiefly upon presumptions.' 
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if a pardon were afterwards granted. In order t,» corne to 
such a conclusion, however, it was necessary to adopt an- 
other theory, which has since been wisely rejected by all 
English lawyers. That theory was, that it was the duty 
the Court to find the prisoner guilty, unless there was some 
positive reason to suppose that he was innocent. Itis this 
theory hich comes out unexpectedly in one of Bacon's letters, 
which, utterly unintelligible as it s to the present generation, 
nmy enable us to understand how he reconciled it with his con- 
science to act the part which he took in these trials. If Somer- 
set was in all probability guilty, and if it was the duty of the 
Court to convict a man against vhom no more decisive evidence 
could be brought, Bacon may have fancied that he was doing 
no wrong in helping the court to do its dnty, hilst at the 
saine time he was helping the King to do his.  
Even ifit be admitted that 13acon may very well have pursued 
the course which he took fron other than consciously base 
i»,.w» o motives, the way in which he viewed the question 
thequesfion the pardon which James was prepared to give to 
of pardon- 
in.g the both the prisoners cannot be viewed otherwise than 
prsoners. 
as . symptom of a want of delicate moral perception. 
tic ought to bave perceived at a glance the truth which lay at 
the bottom of Weston's hope that the great fishes would not be 
allowed to escape at the expense ofthe lesser ones, and to have 
used all the eloquence of which he was possessed to persuade 
the King that justice could not be satisfied unless those who 
were in high places shared the lot of their meaner accomplices. 
Unfortunately, he did nothing of the sort. His lmbit of look- 
lng upon reasons of State as something sufficient to justify 
exceptional proceedings ; his custom of thinking of the pre- 
rogative as a power lifted above the ordinary laws which 
rcgulated the proceedings of subjects ; and his undue deference 
 " For certainly there may be an evidence so balanced as it may 
laave sufficient matter for the conscience of the peers to convict him, and 
yet leave sufficient matter in the conscience of a klng upon the same 
evidence to pardon his life ; because the peers are astringed by necessity 
either to acquit or condemn ; but grace is free ; and, for my part, I think 
the evldence in this prescrit case will be of such a .ature."--13acon to thg 
King, April 28, Zellcr and ZifG v. 275. 
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for the wishes of the King (who was, by his office, the very 
foundation-stone upon which the whole political edifice rested), 
ruade hiln blind to the true bearings of the case. He cast 
about for one reason and another to justify the course which 
Jalnes was determined to take. IIe allowed himself to adopt 
such sophisIns as that the blood of Overbury had been already 
sufficiently avenged ; that the downfall from their places of 
dignity would be sufficient punishment for such great persons ; 
and that, if they could be brought to confess their fault, their 
penitence would be sufficient to call for mercy. 
The reasons which moved James fo desire to pardon the 
prisoners were of a very mixed nature. If he did hot still 
retain any great regard for Somerset, it would un- 
1 easons why 
the King doubtedly bave been very much against lais svishes 
desired to 
p..on th« to send to execution a anan with whom he had lived 
prisoners, for SO many years upon terms of such intiInate 
familiarity. In the case of Lady Somerset, he had less per- 
sonal reason for standing in the way of justice ; but he could 
hot but feel that it would be hard for him to meet the I.ord 
Treasurer, day affer day, if he had consigned his daughter to 
a murderess's grave. Nor is it impossible that he may bave 
remembered that he had himself been to blame for that too 
early marriage, which was the root from which ail these evils 
had sprung. No doubt he ought to have set such feelings 
aside, but it would bave been most discreditable to him if he 
had hot entertained them. In addition to these reasons, he 
must bave felt that, as regarded the Earl at least, the e-idence 
was hot completely satisfactory. His doubts on this point 
manifested themselves in ail extreme anxiety to induce the 
accused man to confess that he was guilty. The tricks to 
vhich he condescended, in order to attain the desired end, 
were înImmerable. But it was all in vain. Somerset main- 
tained that he was an innocent man, and that he had no COl> 
fession tO make. 
A few days before the tf!al, Somerset threatened to brmg 
some charge or other against the King himself. James at 
once wrote to Sir George More, the new Lieutenant of the 
T»wer, telling him that this was merely 'some trick of' 
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prisoner's 'idle brain ; ' that it was easy to see that he intended 
Somerset to threaten hiln by laying an aspersion upon him 
th,-ete,l» ' of being in some sort accessory to his crime.' All 
the King. ho couid say was that, if Somerset had any message 
to send about the poisoning, there was no necessity to send it in 
private ; if ho wished to communicate with him on any other 
subject, he n-ltlSt wait till after the trial, as ho could not listen 
to hiln thon without incurring the suspicion of having in 
reality been accessory to the crilne. 
A day or two 1 r Solnerset s resistance took another turn. 
IIe declared that ho would hot go to the trial, on the plea, it 
would seem of sickness, being perhaps still hopeful that it 
would be possible to work on the compassion of the King.' 
Bacon had been for some time engaged in arranging with 
the King the manner in which it was intended that the trial 
should be conducted. Ho was resolved to do all 
A rrange- 
n,entsforthe that ho could to keep out of sight the wi!d stories 
trial, which Coke had adopted from I"ranklin, and to re- 
strict the evidence to that which had a direct bearing on the 
case.  Ho had also ruade arrangements for withdrming the 
Countess from the court as soon as possible, lest she should 
make in public that declaration of her husband's innocence 
which she had already ruade in private to two messengers sent 

 The King to Sir George More (.4mos, 273,276). Mr. Amos's supposi- 
tion that James had anything to do with the Overbury murder is quite in- 
admissible. It hot only contradicts all that we know of his charactzr, but 
it is rendered improbable by these letters themselves. If it had been 
true, xvould James have refused to receive any private message froln Somer- 
set ? would he have sent Lord Hay and Sir Robert Carr to see him? Mur- 
derers, if t.ey choose anybody to be a confidant of their secrets, would take 
care hot to double the danger of disclosure by employing two persons where 
one would be sufficient. But, in faet, the theory above referred to stands 
on no basis sufficiently solid to adroit of argument. It is impossible to 
prove a negative in such a case. 
" This seems to be the meaning of the letter of January 22 (Bacon's 
lVorks, ed. iXIontagu, ri. I9). In asking for the choice of a 'Steward of 
iudgment that may be al»le to moderate the evidence and cut off digres- 
sions,' Bacon, probably, was thinking of the way in which Essex's trial 
had been allowed to lapse into a scene of mtual recrimination. 
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to her by the King at her own request, l and he had proposed 
that a sirnilar course should be pursued towards Somerset hiln- 
self, if he allowed himself to use language derogatory of the 
King's honour. 
On lIay-4, the Countess of Somerset took her place in 
Westminster Hall, as a prisoner, at the bar of the High 
Tri1 orth« Steward's Court. It was to this that the passions and 
cOUl,t», frivolities of her young life had led her. The Hall 
was crowded with the faces of men who had corne to look upon 
her misery as upou a spectacle. No wouder that, whilst the 
indictment was being read, she turned pale and trembled, and 
that when she heard the naine of Weston first mentioned, she 
laid her face behiud her fan. Wheu the indictment had been 
read, she was asked, according to the usual form, whether she 
was guilty. The evidence was too plain, and there was nothing 
for it but to plead guilty. After Bacon had ruade a statement 
of ber connection with the poisoning, she was asked whether 
she had anythiug to say in arrest of judgment. In a voice so 
low as to be ahnost inaudible, she replied that she could not 
extenuate ber fault. She desired lnercy and begged that the 
Lords would intercede for her with the King. Ellesmere upon 
this pronounced sentence, and the prisoner was taken back to 
the Tower, to await the Kmo s decision. - 
The next day was appointed for the trial of the Earl. He 
had ruade one last effort to avoid the necessity of standing at 
7 rl the bar. He pretended to be mad or ill, and unable 
v.opto to leave the Tower. If he still hoped to work on the 
c s._'apc a 
trial. King's feeliugs to save him from the degradation of a 
public trial, he had calculated wrongly, aud at the appointed 
time Sir George lIore, the new Lieuteuant of the Tower, was 
able to produce him at the bar. 

 Bacon to Villiers, May io. Zcltcrs aul ZoEe, v. e9o ; see p. I86, note 
" State 7)-ials, il. 95I. Chamberlain says, " She won pity by ber 
sober demeanour, which, in my opinion, was more curious and confident 
lhan was fit for a lady in such distress, yet she shed or ruade show of some 
tears divers rimes." Chamberlain to Carleton, May eS, Court aud 
i, 4o6. It is easy to see that there was a difference of feeling on the part 
the obsetvers. Chamberlain was evidently in a critical mood. 
¥OL il. A A 
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I t does hot follow that these repeated efforts to avoid a trial 
were equivalent to an acknowledgment of guilt. The Court 
was composed of English t'eers, and thcre was scarcely an 
English Pcer ho was hOt lais mortal enemy, whilst Ellesmere, 
who actcd as Lord High Steward, had bcen one of the leaders 
of the party which had long strivcn to pull him clown. 
Vhether he were innocent or guilty, at least Somerset bore 
himsclf proudly in the face of danger. All the efforts which 
had been ruade to vring a confession from him had 
May 5. 
T,-i,a«th« been in vain. In spire of threats and promises, he 
»=" pleadcd Not guilty. After a few words from Montague, 
Ilacon opcned the case. He spoke of the horrible nature of 
n.«o' the crilne which had been committed, a crime from 
speech, xvhich no man could secure himself, and which, when 
it was once committed, it was ahnost impossible to detect. 
He then proceedcd to lay down the doctrine hich, however 
iniquitous it might be, was genera]ly accepted at the time, that 
the Peers were bound to consider the verdict in Weston's case 
as fi, lly proved, so that they might hot allow themselves to raise 
any questions as to the fact of the poison having been adminis- 
tered, as that verdict declared it to bave been. AI1 that he 
had to prove was that Somerset was accessory to the murder, 
the facts of which must be taken for granted. He then gave 
his account of the connection which had existed between the 
prisoner and the murdered man. Somerset, he told the Court, 
had been on terres of the closest intimacy with Overbu,3- , 
till he round that his dependent was doing his best to deter him 
frona the marriage upon which he had set his heart. Upon this 
Somerset grcw alarmed, as he had entrusted Overbury with 
important state secrets, which might be easily used to lais ruin. 
At the saine time, Lady Somerset and Northampton agreed in 
hating the man who was opposing the marriage out of dislike 
both to the lady herself and to the whole family of the Howards. 
It was agreed amongst thena that Overbury should be invited 
to go abroad, whilst Somerset was to induce hina to refuse the 
employment offered to him. .An excuse would in this way be 
round for his conamittal to the Tower, where it would be easy 
to get rid of him by poison. Whilst Weston, by Mrs. Turner's 
direction, was giving him one poison after another, Somerset 
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was doing what he could to prevent lais obtaining his enlarge 
ment from the King. ]3acon then stated that there was evi- 
dence in possession of the Government sufficient to prove four 
points : namely, that Somerset bore malice to Overbury before 
his imprisonment ; that he contrived the scheme by which that 
inaprlsomuent was effected ; that he actually sent poisons to the 
Tower ; and that he did his best to suppress the proofs of his 
guilt. The first two of these he proposed to deal with himself, 
the others would be left to Montague and Crew, who werc lais 
assistants in conducting the prosecution. 
There could be little difficulty in proving the two points 
hicla Bacon had selected tbr himself, as they referred to facts 
of which there could be no reasonable doubt. The 
Evidence 
vro,t,«,à Ietters which Overbury had written, together with 
by him. P , 
Somers.t s answers to Northampton, were now avail- 
able as evidence, having been brought to Coke by the person to 
whom they had been delivered for the purpose of concealing 
them. By ineans of these and of some other evidcnce which 
was prçduced, it was shown beyond a doubt that Solnerset had 
entrusted Overbury with state secrets, and that Overbury con- 
sldered that he had been ill-treated by lais patron. But when 
J3acon proceeded to argue that it was the fcar of the disclosure 
of these state secrets which ruade Solnerset desirous of putting 
Overbury to death, he was simply begging the question at issue, t 
With the second point there was as little difficulty. Somer- 
set had hilnself acknowledged that he had had a hand in pro- 
curing Overbury's ilnprisonment, and it was easy to establish 
the fact that he had taken part in the appointment of Helwys 
and Weston. Passages were also produced from Northampton's 
Ietters to Somerset, which proved that there had been some 
plot in which they had both been concerned, and that Helwys 
had expressed his opinion that Overbury's death would be a 

 " That," he says, " might rather cause him to fear him than the 
hlndrance of his marriage ; if that had been it alone, his going beyond sea 
would have served the turn." Not at all, if he was afraid that Overbury 
might give information to the Court then sitting, hich would lead it to 
reject the suit for the dissolution of marriage, tle rr.ight do this by letter ; 
hich was the ver), thing he was Frevented from doing in the Tower. 
AA. 
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satisfactory tennination to lais imprisonment. 1 As soon as 
Bacon had concluded the part which had been assigned to him, 
Ellesnere pressed Somerset to acknowledge lais guilt. "My 
lord," was Somerset's reply, "I came hither with a resolution to 
defênd myself." 
"l'he evidence by which it was intended to prove that the 
poison had actually been administered with Somerset's know- 
gtontg,,e's ledge, xvas then produced by Montague. He first 
rgume,t. showed that Somerset had been in the habit of 
sending powders to Overbury. ]3eing, however, destitute of 
even a shadow of evidênce to prove that the powders were 
poisonous, he was obliged to fall back upon the irrelevant 
assertion that fotlr several juries had declared by their ver- 
dicts that they were so. Ite then produced a lêttêr of the 
Countess of Somerset's, written to Helwys, to prove that the 
tarts and jellies sent had contained poison, and attempted to 
show, by the interpretation of an expression which had been 
disavowcd by Lady Somerset herself, that Somerset had been 
the person who had sent them. That there had been any 
poison in the tarts at all, was supported by a declaration of Lady 
Somerset ; but we bave no means of knowing whether this de- 
claration might hot have been ruade after she had discovered 
that it was inpossible to make any satisfactory defence for 
herself, and when she was ready to confess anything that her 
examiners wished. Even if there had been poison in the tarts, 
it would be necessary to show something more than that they had 
been originally sent from his kitchen. Accordingly, a deposi- 
tion of Franklin's was produced, in which he declared that 
I.ady Somerset had shown hiln a letter written by the Earl whilst 
Ovêrbury was in prison, in xvhich he said that 'he wondered 

' In the printed trial it is said that the Lieutenant concludes that 
Overbury ' will recover and do good offices betwixt my Lord of Suffolk and 
)ou, which, if he do not, you shall have reason to count him a knave ; or 
else, that he shall hot recover at all, which he thinks the most sure and 
happy change of all.' In the other report, the last sentence stands, ' but 
the best is not to surfer him to rccover.' If Nol'thampton really had 
written this, it is inconceivable that no more use should have been Inade of 
it by the prosecution. 
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these things were not yet despatched ;' and added, that ' Over- 
bury was like to come out within a few days, if Weston did hot 
ply himself.' Montague took care hot to breathe a syllable of 
the worthless trash which Franklin had also sought to palm 
off upon the examiners in hopes of obtaining a pardon, which 
would have been sufficient to prove that no crcdit whatevct 
ought to be given to the lnost solemn declarations of so un- 
blushing a liar. 
The effort to show that Somerset had had any connection 
Mmtever with the administration of poisons to Overbury having 
Cre,,-'s thus, according to our notions, thoroughly broken 
argument, dOWll, and not cven an attempt ha-ing been ruade to 
prove that he had so much as heard of the bribe which had 
been given to the apothecary's boy, by whom the nmrder, as 
far as we can judge, was actually effected, Serjeant Crew rose, 
and took up the comparatively easy task of drawing inferences 
from the subsequent proceedings of Somerset. His suppres- 
sion of the etters which had been written at the time, lais 
authorising Cotton to misdate them so as to mislead the judges, 
and his attcmpt to procure a pardon from the King, were un- 
doubtedly indications that Somerset had donc something of 
which he was ashamed. But that they proved that he had 
poisoned Overbury was another matter altogether, which Crew 
himself could only take for granted. 
Upon this the case for the prosecution was closed. In our 
own day the counsel who would appear on behalf of the prisoner 
vould have little trouble in overthrowing the evidence which 
had been produced. Ite would probably content himself with 
C,oe «t« pointing out, in a few short words, that no sufficient 
.aseforthe proof had been alleged that Overbury had ever 
t'rsecuti°n" been poisoned at all, and that, if he had been, it had 
certainl" not been shown that Somerset had had anything what- 
ever to do vith the crime. 
How different was the case when Somerset stood at the bar 
to reply to the charges which had been brought against him ! 
J)ifficu!tles He knew that there were some amongst his judges 
,ls,»,t. who had lor/g been prejudiced against him, and 
that even if they came with the vmst honest intentions» 
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they had never been trained to the difficult task of sifting 
evldence so as to arrive at the truth, and that they were liable 
tobe lcd away, both by their own feelings, and by the skill and 
eloqucnce of the lawyers. He was allowed no counsel to under- 
take lais defence, and, unpractised as he was, he was called o 
to point out the defects in a long train of evidence, nmch of 
which he had, on that day, heard for the first time, without 
the power of summoning any witnesses, or of producng any 
evidence which it had hOt suited the purposes of the Crown 
lawyers to bring forward of their own accord. 
Ail these difficulties Somerset laboured under, in common 
with every man who, in those days, stood in the position which 
he was occupying. But there was one obstacle in lais way 
hich was peculiar to himself. It was necessary for him not 
only to show that the evidence against him was insufficient to 
justify lais condemnation, but to lnake out a story in which the 
facts were sufficient to account for the suspicious circumstances 
connected with the imprisonment of Overbury, and with the 
subsequent destruction of the letters which he had written 
and received at that time. This story, though it was probably 
truc, would not bear telling. He could hOt well tell the Court 
of all that had passed between himself and Lady Essex before 
the dissolution of the lnarriage, and that he had plotted and 
intrigued to detain Overbury in prison, through fear lest he 
should give evidence Maich might prevent the passing of the 
sentence of divorce, which the lady was then desirous of obtain- 
ing by means of false representations. .And if he had told this 
talc ofshame in the face of the world, what hope was there that 
the Peers, hostile to him as they were, would believe hiln, or, if 
they did believe him, that they would abstain from pronouncing 
a verdict against him, which they might easily justify fo them- 
selves by the loose views which prevailed in that age ? 
Whatever may have been his faults, and even his crimes, it 
s impossible not to look with some respect upon the lnan who 
stood up, exhausted by the long course of the trial, to make 
lais defence in what he xnust have known to be a hopeless 
cause, rather than purchase the pardon which was held out 
to him by confessing himself to be guilty of nmrder. It was 
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late in the evening when he began to plead in defence of his 
honour rather than of lais life. The daylight had died away 
before the Crown lawyers had donc their part, and the torches 
threw their glaring light over the faces which were all turned in 
one direction, to hear what defence could possibly be ruade by 
the man of whom such a talc could be told as that to which 
they had just been listening. 
He began by acknowledging that he had consented to 
Oveïbury's imprisomnent, in order to put it out of his power to 
hinder lais lnarriage with Lad)" Esex. If any means 
I-lis defence. 
had been used to poison Overbury whilst he was in 
prison, he had known nothing of it. As to Northampton's 
letters, they proved nothing against him. He then referred to 
the letter which, according to Franklin, had been written by 
him, and which formed one of the strongest parts of the evidence 
against him. " If this letter," he said, "be to be produced, if 
l«rances ever confessed that I did ever send such a letter unto 
lier, I ana then guilty and convicted without excuse ; but I call 
Heaven now to witness I never wrote any such letter, neither 
can such be produced. Let hOt you, then, my noble Peers, 
rdy upon the memorative relation of such a villain as Franklin, 
neither think it a hard request when I humbly desire )-ou to 
weigh my protestations, my oath upon n-ly honour and con- 
science, against the lewd information of so bad a lniscreant." 
He then proceeded to answer the charge of having been con- 
cerned in sending poisons to the Tower. The tarts, he said, 
which he had sent were good; if lais wife had sent anv in 
which poison had been mixed, this wv, s nothing to him. As for 
the powders, he had received them from Sir Robert Killigrew, 
and sent them on; and Overbury had himself acknowledged, 
in a letter which was before the Court, that he had hot suffered 
from them. Here he was interrupted by Crew, who told him 
that the three powders which he had received from Killigrew 
had been otherwise accounted for. The powder in question 
was one hot sent by Killigrew, and must have been poison. 
The discrepancy was hot material, as it was hOt likely that 
Somerset would remelnber the exact history of the powders 
which he had sent to Overbury two years before, and it was a 
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nacre assertion of the lawyers that this fourth powder, however 
acquired, vas poison. But vith che general feeling of che Court 
against him, Somerset's inability to explain the origin of this 
1,owder was undoubtedly damaging to his case. Nor were his 
explanations as to lais reasons for destroying the papers and 
obtaining the pardon altogether satisfactory. 
Whcn he had concluded his defence, the Lords rctired to 
consider their verdict. On the one hand they had heard an 
argument which had no inherent improbability in 
"l'hc ,'era;a. itself, and which was supported by a chain of evidence 
of which they, at least, were unable to see the deficiencies. 
On the other hand, the prisoner's defence had been ruade 
ith courage and ability, but il was hOt without some reticence 
on points which it was necessary to clear up. He had failed to 
prove lais innocence tobe beyond question, and the Peers unani- 
mously agreed to pronounce him guilty, l Somerset, after ex- 
pressing a hope that the Court would intercêde vith the King 
for mercy, was removed from the bar.  
 Mr. Spedding's argument on the side of Somerset's guilt should be 
compared with vhat I have said, especially in Lett«rs and L, v. 328. 
.%till, closely reasoned as the greater part of che argument is, I cannot con- 
rince myself that che destruction and falsification of evidence is so fatal to 
lhe theory of Somerset's innocence as Mr. Spedding thought. Knowing, 
as Somerset did, chat he had been at the bottom of che original scheme of 
admifistering emetics, he nmst bave seen Chat all che evidence of that 
vhich he had done xvould tell against him on the g=ver charge. Nor 
does Mr. Spedding talle account of Somerset's knowledge of the violent 
hosfilily of che lords and gentlemen about che Court, which must bave 
ruade him feel chat everything against him woud be interpreted in ils 
xvorst sense. This comes out strongly in incidental allusions to his position 
in .qal-miento's despatches, -hich I have recently been able to read over 
again in Mr. Cosens's transcfipts. 
" Amos, 65-I I I ; I22-I56. It is difficult to say vhat is the principle 
upon hich the differences between the reports prlnted by Mr. Amos test. 
The tvo reports of Lady Somerset's letter show that neither reporter had 
access to the documents read in Court, as do also the mistakes in the nick- 
qames applied to pcrsons in the Overbury correspondence. If tlfis is the 
case it would hot be right to attribute the alterations in the first report to 
n official hand. Yet some of the discrepancies noticed by Mr. &mos 
{3-I2O) are suspicious. Il is curious that he does hot mention the most 
i,nportant c,f ail, that in thc Icttcrs fzom Northampton. " 
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It was now left to the King to decide wbat he would do. 
James was eatly relieved when he heard that the trial had 
'n passed off Yithout anything disagreeable to himsel£ 
r,h Hc had sbown great anxiety for news, fearing, no 
C,l,ts. doubt, that Somerset would betray the secret of 
those negotiations with Spain which he was so desirous of 
concealing.  Whatever might be thought of the other actors 
in the tragedy, if there had been one thing which had been 
more plainly proved than another, it was that Lady Somerset 
had been the main insligator and author of the nmrder. 
was unjust to take away the lires of her tools, whilst she her- 
self was allowed fo escape. Yet Jalnes never seems to have 
entertained the thought of allowing the sentence to pass upon 
ber, and it vould indeed have been very hard for him to de- 
cide otherwise than he did. Her youth and beauty, hcr powerful 
friends, her very womanbood, with its impulsive, passionate 
nature, all concurred to plead hard for her. On July 3 her 
i,ardon was sealed,  though the imprisonlnent in the Towcr 
was not rcmitted. Bcfore it was COml>leted it had been sent 
back to Bacon, a with directions that he should insert in it the 
excuse that she had been drawn into crime 'by the procure- 
ment and wicked instigation of certain base persons.' 
We are left to depend upon conjecture for the lnotives 
hich Jalnes allowed to influence him in spariug Somerset's 
s¢¢t' lire. We know that he refused to allow his arms to 
lifeisspared, be taken dovn froln amongst those of the other 
Knights of the Garter at St. George's Chapel at Windsor. We 
also gain glimpses of a negotiation which was going on, by 
'hich Somerset might have obtained a pardon if he had 
«hosen to submit to the conditions offered.  A letter  has 
i Sherburn to Carleton, May 3 , & P. lxxxvii. 4o. 
 Stale Trials, ii. loe 5. Sherburn to Carleton, July 
lxxxviii. 5. 
a This ts implied in Bacon's lelter to Villiers, July  , Zcltw's and 
Z, v. 375- 
* Nethersole to Cmleon, Sept. , 624, 
* The letter is printed in Cal, ala, i. . It bas been used to prove that 
Somerset was aware of some secret with hich he was able t threaten the 
King, a use which can be ruade of it only b), those who corne to the readlng 
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also been preserved, written by Somerset to the King, ap- 
parently after it had been agreed that his life should be spared, 

of it with a foregone conclusion. The intention of the wrlter is evidently 
fo ask for the restitution of his property from the King himself, without 
being obliged to obtain the intercession of anyone. The passage, "I will 
say no further, neither in that wbich your 3Iajesty doubted my aptness to 
fall into ; for my cause, nor my confidcnce is hOt in that distress as for to 
u.e that means of intercession, nor of anything besides, but to remember 
your Majesty that I ain the workmanship of your hand, &c.," plainly bears 
he meaning which I bave assigned to it, as does the earliei sentence, " I 
Em in hope that my condition is hOt capable of so much more misery as 
that I need to make mysêlf a passage fo you by such way of intercession." 
The whole letter, I think, presupposses that Somerset's life had already 
1,een granted him. fie is now petitioning for the restoration of the whole 
ofhis property. Ile distinctly declares his innocence. " I fell," he say% 
"rather for want of well-defending than by the violence or force of any 
proofs : for I so far forsook myself and my cause, as that it may be a 
question whether I was more condemned for that, or for the matter itself 
which was the subject of this day's controvcrsy." Another passage is very 
curious : " Aspersions are taken away by your Majesty's letting me become 
stlbject to tiae utmost power of the law, with the lires of so many of the 
offenders .... Neither ever was there such aspersion (God knows), in 
any possibility towards your Majesty, but anaongst those who would create 
those pretences to mislead your Majesty, and thereby make me miserable." 
loes hot this refute the idea that Somerset threatened James that he 
would accuse him of having part in the murder of Overbury ? The idea 
had first proceeded from the King himself, who wrote to More that he 
could hot hear a private message from the prisoner without making him- 
self accessory to his crime. The aspersions just spoken of evidently refer 
to lames's fear lest he should be supposed to have had part in the crime. 
XVould Somerset have written thus, if he had ever threatened James with 
accusing him of taking such a part ? Still, however, the difficulty remains 
tlnsolved as to the real purport of Somerset's messages, which threw James 
into such consternation. There is a slight hint iii the letter which may, 
I,erhaps, help us a little. " Nay, to some concerned in this business, 
wherein I Stlffer, you have pardoned more unto than I desire, who (as it 
is reported), if they had corne to the test, had proved copper, and shouhl 
have drunk of the bitter cup as well as others." I)oes hot this l'efer to the 
iXlonson.;? And if we put this together with whatever fact is at th 
bottom of Weldon's distorted story about the trial of Sir T. Ionson, 
it makes it hot altogether improbable that it was something connected 
with the Spanish pensions wnich Someiset threatened to blurt out at the 
trial. 
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in which he states that he had renounced all claire to pension, 
place, or office, and, as far as can be made out from the obscure 
allusions to circumstances which are unknown to us, refuses to 
accept of the intercession of some peon whose naine is not 
given, which he was, as it would seem, to purchase by the 
sacrifice of some portion of his property. Knowing as we do 
that there w a proposal to ant to Villiers the manor of 
Sherborne, which had been repurchased by Somerset from the 
Crown in the preceding summer, it is by no means unlikely 
that a pardon was offered to Somerset, vith full restitution of 
his property, if he would agree to make use of the intercession 
of Villiers, and to give up to him the manor of Sherborne. 
This, however, was what Somerset steadily refused to do. He 
declared that he was an innocent nmn, and as such he would 
accept favours from no hand but from that of the King himself. 
H ikpt It was in all probability in consequence of this firm- 
 pi« ness that he was kept in prison, with the judgment 
for nlany 
3 -ears" which had been pronounced against him hanging 
over his head, till January I622, when he and the Countess 
were permitted to leave the Tower, though they were still 
confined to certain places of residence vhich were allotted to 
them. At last, a few months before the King's 
But recei-es 
a pardnat death, Somerset received a formal pardon for the 
t. offence of which he had been convicted. 
The Monsons did not remain long in prison. In July, Sir 
William was set at liberty.  Sir Thomas was allowed to leave 
the Tower, on bail, in October, and his case was 
I .iberat{on 
of the referred to Bacon and Yelverton, who reported that 
51,«. there was not suNcient evidence to proceed against 
him. Accordingly, a pardon was granted to him, which he 
pleaded at the bar of the King's Bench, declaring, at the saine 
time, that he was perfectly innocent of the crime which had 
been imputed to him.  

 Cav L«tt«rs, 39. 
« Z,id. 47. Bacon and Yelverton fo the K[ng, Dec. 7, I616. State- 
ment of the case of Sir Thomas Monson, Feb. 12, 1617, Bacon's Lctlers 
and Æ, vi. 12o. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TWO FOREIGN POLICIES. 

THERE iS one subject which presents itself again and again with 
unvarying monotony to all who study the history of the Stuart 
,6. Kings. Whilst everything clse was changing around 
Sept. 4. theln, the elnltiness of the Exchequer continued to 
Ja,e. perl,lex the brains ofa whole succession of Treasurers. 
xpresses a 
,,ishtopay O13 September 24, just after the Government had 
his debts and 
to reduce his COllle upon the traces of the poisoners, Jamcs as- 
expenditure, scmbled the Council at Greenwich, and informed 
them that he was anxious to pay lais debts, and to reduce lais 
expenditme, and that he looked to theln to tel! hiln how it xas 
possible to effect the object which he had in view. 
"l'he next day the Council met again, and, after full delibera- 
tion, decided that the debt, which was now above 7oo, ooo/., 
was far too great to be met in any way excepting by 
Sept. 5. 
ïhe Comcil a Parlialnentary grant. Three days later, a dis- 
recommend 
a Parlia- CUSSiOFI was opened as to the measures Mfich it xvas 
,,«t. necessary to take in order to induce the House of 
ComlllOlaS tO treat thê King with liberality. 
The first who spoke was Lakê. Hê had no difficulty in 
putting lais finger upon thê real points at issue. There was a 
Sept. $. general ilnpression, he said, that the King was too 
the"l'heydiscUSSmeasures bountiful, and that hê x-as acting illegally against thê 
t,» be ,ke, libertiês and privilegês of his subjêcts. With a view 
before it is 
,m,noed. to meeting the first complaint, His Majesty must be 
moved to stay lais hand from gifts until lais estate xvas in a more 
flourishing condition, and to reduce his expenses in whatever 
vay might appear to be most practicable. As to the other 
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marrer, let the grievances of I61o be submitted to the King's 
Council, and if any of them were selected as being fit to be re- 
dressed, let them be dealt with without any further delay. Of 
ail the grievances, that which roused the greatest opposition 
was the levy of the Impositions, and it would be necessary to 
deal with them in some way or another. Although, however, 
Lake saw where the difficulties lay, he did not propose that the 
King should relinquish his right to the Impositions altogether; 
but he proceeded to suggest the enactment of certain laws for 
the benefit of trade. The two following speakers, Sir Julius 
Caesar and Sir Thonas Parry, contented themselves with ex- 
pressing a general assent to these views. 
Coke, who spoke after Parry, advocated still stronger 
measures. It would be necessary, he said, that, in addition to 
the contelnplated reduction of the expenditure, a stop should 
be put to the paylnent of pensions till the King's debts had 
been liquidated. It would also be well that a statement should 
be drawn up of the expenses which had been incurred at the 
comlnencelnent of the King's reign, and that it should be pre- 
sented to Parliament, in order that it might be seen that the 
difficulties of the Treasury did not arise from prodigality. He 
then proceeded to advise that no attempt should be lnade to 
influence the elections. He had seen in the last Parlialnent 
that all efforts of this kind had only recoiled upon their authors. 
He then recommended (and it is difficult to believe that he was 
hot influenced by a desire to put a check upon the influence of 
his great rival) that none of the King's learned counsel should 
have seats in the Lower House, partly because they were needed 
in the House of Lords, and partly because their presence was 
disliked by the ColnmOllS. He concluded by moving that 
committees might be formed of melnbers of the Council to 
consider of the particular concessions which were to be made. 
On the point of the Impositions he did not utter a word. 
Sir Fulk Greville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seemed 
unwilling to give up the revenue which he derived from that 
source, but he finally consented to make over the whole subject 
to the new Parliament, to deal with it at its pleasure. 
Winwood was the next speaker. He agreed with Coke, 
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as far as he had gone, but he expressed a wish that a special 
comlnittee lnight exalnine the Ilnpositions, to see in what way 
relief could best be given. He added a suggestion of lais own, 
that assurance should be given to the Parliament that vhatever 
supplies it might grant should be employed upon the public 
service, and in no other way. The principal speakers who 
followed were Bishop 13ilson, who recolnlnended that the Ieople 
should be taught 'that relief to their Sovereign in necessity 
was due jure dt",-'i/zo, and no less due than their allegiance and 
service ;' Pembroke, who laid special stress on the settlement of 
the Ilnpositions ; Suffolk, who declared his beliefthat 'the taking 
away of ilnpositions de f,cto would not satisfy the Parliament, 
but that the point of right would be insisted upon;' and 
Elleslnere, who assured the 13oard that ' he would not speak 
of His Majesty's right of iml»osing, nor even give consent it 
should be spoken of in Parlialnent or elsewhere,' and who pro- 
posed a thorough investigation into various proposais for im- 
proving the financial position, or for rendering the King lnore 
l)Ol)ular. 
As soon as thc King had bccn informcd of thc discussion, 
lac approved of most of Ellesmere's recolmnendations, and on 
the following day the Council divided itself into committees, 
for the purpose of taking them separately into consideration. 1 
The Councillors, it would appear, were ail of theln anxious 
that Parliament should be called, and were ail of 
Feeling 
«the them aware of the importance of the question of the 
Councillors. 
Ilnpositions. Not one of theln, however, really 
suggested a way out of the difficulty. 
It is by no means unlikely that James felt that it would be 
well to consult another and a better adviser than was to be 
found in the Pri W Council. At all events Bacon, about this 
lime, wrote hiln a long letter, encouraging hiln to smnmon a 
Parliament.  In many respects lais view coincided with that of 

1 I Consultation . . . for a Parliament,' Bacon's Zelters and Zife, v. 
94. As Mr. Spedding has suggested in his errata, the Bishop of Wincheso 
ter should be Bilson, not Andrewes. 
= Bacon to the King, £ellers and Zife, v. 76. ]Ir. Spedding thlnks 
it must bave boen written a little belote the meeting of the Council because 
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the Councillors ; but he had a definite plan for dealing with the 
hnpositions, and he saw, what none of the Councillors had seen, 
the connection between the domestic and the foreign policy of 
the King. The double marriages between France and SFain 
were ahnost immediately to take place, and the French Pro- 
testants were ata grave disadvantage. There was still a danger 
of war breaking out in Cleves and Juliers. "These things," 
he wrote, " will give tire to our nation, and make them aspire 
fo be again umpires of those wars, or at least to retrench the 
greatness of Spain for their own preservation. And this is a 
subject worthy for counsellors of state and others of quality to 
work upon to more a Parliament, which is ever best persuaded 
l»y somewhat that is above their capacity ; and not to stand as 
in a shop to set out the King's bills of graces, whereof every 
man will take upon him to discern, and to value lais own 
judgment by disvaluing the pieces." 
Such a policy implied no war of aggression upon Spain. It 
was one of defence against a Government bent upon ilnposing 
its religious and political system by force and intrigue upon the 
test of Europe. 
It was necessary, however, for Bacon to say more than this. 
Writing of the good effect which might ensue if the King could 
show that he was not entirely dependent on Parliament, he 
referred to that negotiation which Digby was then carrying on 
at Madrid, and of which, if he knew little, he certainly suspected 
more than he knew. He therefore recommended James to 
make use of' the opinion of some great offer for a marriage of 
the Prince with Spain.' " Not," he went on to say, "that I shall 
easily advise that that should be really effected ; but I say the 
pinion of it may have singular use, both because it will easily 
be believed that the offer may be so great froln that hand, as 
may at once free tlm King's estate ; and chiefly because it will 
be a notable attractive to Parliament, that hates the Spaniard, 
so to do for ttm K-ing as his state may not force him to fall 
upon that condition." 
the di»cussion is not mentioned. But it would be disrespectful in hlm to 
mention what was understood to be secret. The beginning woulcl llardly' 
bave bcen so abruï_t unless his opinion had been asked. 
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l'erhaps, if Bacon had been writing simpl), to express h,_'s 
own thoughts, he would not have couched them in quite so 
unsatisfactory a forlal ; but at all events the meauing is clear. 
He ¥ished James to take his place against Spain in the coming 
struggle. I11 fact the question whether there was to be a 
successflll Parliament or not depended quite as much on the 
line which James might take in this matter as it did on his 
resolution about the Ilnpositions. 
Unfortunately, James was the last man in the world to take 
up the position to which Bacon pointed. Opposition to Spain 
was, for hiln, too closely connected with the war of plunder and 
aggaession which was favoured by Abbot and Winwood, to bave 
any charms in his eyes. 
On I)ecember 7, whilst the Council was still labouring 
over projects of econolny, he sent I.ord Fenton--the trusty 
1»««.. Scotchman who, as Sir James Erskine, had suc- 
James re- ceeded Raleigh as Captain of the Guard---to assure 
St»l ,'es to 
proceed with Sarmicnto that in spire of the interruption caused by 
the Spanih 
marriage. Somerset's disgrace, he was ready to go on with the 
negotiations for the nmrriage, and that he wished to be on the 
most friendly terres with the King of Spain.t 
That there was anything incompatible bctween this reso- 
lution and lais wish to call a Parlialnent, James did not 
undcrstand. Abbot .and Winwood continued to represent to 
J.m.«s him the advantages which he would gain by sum- 
,,,«.to moning Parliament. Shortly before Christmas the 
l'arliament. Council reported in favour of various economies, 
and Jmnes prolnised to diminish his personal expenditure as 
far as he could. He expressed himself as being eager tiret 
Parlimnent should meet,  and on Decelnber e_-, he gave a 
public intilnation of his wishes by appointing Pembroke, 
who was hostile to the Spanish alliance, to the office of Lord 
Chamberlain, which had becolne vacant upon So herser s arrest, s 

 Sarmiento to ïiaillp iii., Dec. o__ Simanca.r ,ZSS. 594, fol. 77. 
6, 
» Farmiento to Philip III., Dec. 6, ibid. "594, fol. 93. 
 Crezo J¢llers, 2I. 
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In less than a fortnight the wind had changed. On Janu- 
ary z, 66, the CathoFc Earl of Worcester became I.ord Privy 
x6,6. Seal, and on January 3, not only was the Mastership 
of Thesudesignm- of the Horse, which had been vacated by Worcester, 
moning given to Villiers, an appointment which had no 
Pai-liament 
,b-ndoned. political significance, but Lake the confidant of the 
Howards, the friend and now the pensioner of Spain, was 
ruade Secretary of State, to counterbalance Winwood. l On the 
saine day James had a long interview with Sarmiento, and on 
January o, the Spanish ambassador was able to inform his 
toaster that the thought of summoning Parliament vas for the 
present laid aside. The King had in fact taken alarm at the 
turmoil around him. The impression ruade by the Spanish 
lnarriages in France had resulted in a war-cry in England, and 
the hesitation of the Dutch to carry out their part of the treaty 
of Xanten until they could be certain that the Spaniards would 
carry out theirs, irritated James in the extreme.  
James could hot, however, be consistent in any one line 
of policy. I-te saw too many sides to every question to be a 
mere partisan, whilst he was incapable of rising into a states- 
man, because he never saw more than one side at a time. The 
abandonment of the idea of calling a Parliament brought with 
it the necessity of finding a large sure of money; and however 
large might be the portion which the Infanta might be ex- 
pected to bring with her, some rime must necessarily elapse 
before that source of revenue would be available to meet the 
wants of the English Exchequer. The rime was therefore 
propitious to those who could hold out hopes of gain to James, 
and the-opponents of Spain were at this time fertile 
Plans of the 
opponents of in financial projects which, as they fondly hoped, 
Spain. might lead him into a quarrel with that country. 
With this object in view, Ellesmere and Abbot, Pembroke 
and Winwood, had turned their eyes upon the man who still 
survived as the foremost relic of the Elizabethan age. 

 Carezo Zellers, 2. 
"-Sarmiento to Fhilip III. Jan. °' lan. z, 
 .  Situa»cas 3ISS. 595, 
fol. 3, 33- 
-OL. Il B B 
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That age, indeed, had hOt bcen altogether of pure gold. 
Side by side with its hardy daring, and its chivalrous devotion, 
were to be round its low intrigue, and its disregard of moral 
rcstramt. The social and rcligious system of the fiffeemh 
century had fallen to the ground. The social and religious 
system of the seventeenth century was hot 3et in being. The 
men who had served Elizabeth had, indeed, for the most part, 
the foot of the marrer in them. Their imaginations were fixed 
on high and noble objects. But it was reserved for another 
gencration to define, more strictly than they had been able to 
do, the boundary between right and wrong ; and to foire those 
habits of duty which stand like a wall of rock against tenapta- 
tion, whcn the unaided heroism of the mdivldual man would 
resist in vain. 
Of this age, of its faults and vices, as well as of its herotsm, 
Sir XValter Raleigh was the most complete representative. 
Thcre had been a time when men had looked to 
x 594- 
SrV. him for counsel, and they had seldom looked in 
/Raleigh. vain. He had been the Uysse.; of a time prolific in 
heroes. His exploits had been-achieved in many climes and 
under every possible variety of circnmstances. Amongst the 
bogs of Ireland, and under the walls of Cadiz ; here the surf 
of the Atlantic dashes against the rocks of the Western Isles ; 
and where the mighty flood of the Orinoco ffeshens the salt 
waves of the ocean, he had ruade his naine known as that of a 
nan fertile in expedients and undaunted in valour. 
Unfortunately Raleigh's heroism was the result rather of 
high instinct than of high principle. It was certain that he 
would never betray to the enemy, like Sir Vïlliam Stanley, a 
post committed to his charge, or accept a pension from Spain, 
like Salisbury and Northampton. lut he never could learn 
the lesson that thcre are rimes when inaction, or even failure, 
is better than the lnOSt glorious success. He loved to bask in 
the sunshine of a court, and he tempted men to forger the 
blows which he had dealt upon the Spaniard, in the ever-present 
spectacle of the monopolies with which his purse was filled, 
anti of the broad lands which he had torn ffom the feeb!e 
grasp of the Curch. Nor could he ever understand that if 
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was bettcr to lose sight of the object which he had in iew, 
than to secure it by falsehood and deceit. In his later years 
he was most especially exposed to his besetting tenptation. 
l:or it was then that he was called upon to bear injustice with 
equanimity, and to submit patiently to suffcring, rather than 
to put forth his hand to work which he was unable honestly to 
accomplish. 
Long before Raleigh ever saw the lace or James, he had 
been attracted to those countries which were to witness the 
ttisthoughts last exploits of his lire. In '594, he was living at 
«,ccupied Sherborne in forced retircment, and was undergoing 
with the 
,,ai. the penalty which had been inflictcd upon hiln by 
1,;lizabcth for the wrong which he had donc to ber whom he 
had at last ruade his wife. tic there round leisure to pondcr 
once more ovcr the narratives of the Spani.,:h discoverics in 
America, in which he had taken so deep an interest. As he 
read, the tire of mnbition lighted up within him. He, too, 
longed to place his nmne on the roll of the conquerors of the 
New World. But the fmne for which he was eager was very 
diffcrcnt from that ith which Cortes and Pizarro had bcen 
contented. His mind had been stirred to the depths by the 
tales of demoniac cruelty which were wafted across the Atlantic 
with every ship which returned in safety fron the perils of the 
western seas. Over these tales he brooded till he conceived 
the idea of another conquest--of a conquest to be undertaken 
for the preservation, not for the destruction, of the nativcs er 
the land. Might there not be other elnpires upon the American 
continent as rich and as powerful as those which had suc- 
Culnbed to a handfll of Spanish adventurers? To them he 
would present himself in the naine of the Great Queen, whose 
servant he was, in order that he lnight save them from the 
oppressors of their race. He would train them to the use of 
arms, and to habits of military discipline. Spain had degraded 
the Indians to the lot of bondsmen. England should rai.se 
them to the dignity of civilised and intelligent freemen. For 
such services, he doubted not, the gratefld Indians would 
willingly pay tribute to their benefactors out of the superfluity 
of their wealth. E.gland would no longer be over-matched 
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in the battle which she was waging for her very existence. 
The golden strealn which was ceaselessly flowing into the 
Tagus and the Guadalquiver would, ai lcast in part, be diverted 
t,» the Thalnes. No longcr would complaints be heard of the 
dificulty of lneeting the expenses of the war with the lniserable 
revenue which was all that Elizabeth could call ber own. The 
gold which had becn used by Philip to COlrupt and enslave 
would, in F.nglish hands, be all-powerful to free the nations of 
Europe rioto his detested yoke. 
The tract of country in Mfich Raleigh hoped to try the 
grand experilnent was s/tuated somcwhere above the head of 
the delta of the Orinoco, at an unknowll distance 
1:1 Dorado. 
froln the southern bank of the river, tt'ere, if credit 
was to be given to the reports generally current, was to be 
found a kingdom whose treasures were ai least equal to those 
which, at the cost of so much blood and misel3, , had been 
wrested from the Incas of Peru. It was said that the sovereign 
of this inighty elnpire had his abode in the city of [anoa, ul)oll 
the shores of the lake of Parima, a vast inland sea to hich the 
Caspian alone, amongst eastern waters, was to be compared. 
The naine of EI Dorado, the Golden, was in these narratives 
solnetilnes applied to the king himself, who was said to appear 
on festive occasions with his bare lilnbs sprinklcd with gold 
dust ; but more gelmrally to the city in -hich he was supposed 
to hold his court. According to a legend, which was probably 
of Spanish origin, he was a descendant of a younger brother 
of the Inca Atahualpa, who had hilnself been treacherously 
slaughtered by Pizarro. The relnainder of this story was 
perhaps of native growth, though the seeds froln hich it 
sprang had in all probability been quickened into life by the 
eager inquisitiveness of Eulopeans. 
The lake of Parilna has long since resolved itself into the 
ilmndations which, ai certain seasons of the year, spread over 
Probable the level plains, to the enormous extent of fourteen 
origin of 
the fable, thousand square mlles.  For the fable of the Golden 
City no similar foundation has been discovered. Gold is 
 Raleigh's Z)iscoz..oy of GMam,. Ed. Schcmburgk, Introd. 54. I 
hall alwa)-s quote from this editio. 
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indeed round amongst the rocks and in the rivcr-beds of 
Guiana, but if does not ex,st in sufficient quantities to repay 
the expenses of working. It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that to gare rase to such a talc, it was enough that the wealth 
described should have been of importance in the eyes of the 
first narrators, however little its value may have been when 
judged by th« Eropean standard. Whatever gold was iii 
existence would soon find its way into the hands of the most 
l:.owerfil and warlike of the neighbom'ing tribes, and it as certain 
that the value of the riches thus acquired would spcedily be 
exaggeratcd by all who had suffered frolll the violence of its 
possessors. When once the idea of great wealth had been 
a.ccepted, the talc would quickly spread froln tribe to tribe, 
and would be repeated with peculiar emphasis whenever a 
xvhite man hapl»ened to be present. It was too wcll known 
hat these strange beings from beyond the sea had corne to 
search for gold, and the lesson was soon learned that the surest 
way to purchase their aid was to impress them with a bclicf in 
the unbounded wealth of the enemy. 
It as easy for us to laugh at such a talc as this. In 
Ralelgh's day it would bave becn difficult to show any satis- 
sç». factory reason for rejecting it. Raleigh, at all events, 
Raleigh's bclieved it" and the spring of 595 saw him once 
first voyage  
to ç;i-,,-. more upon the seas, bound for that new world which 
had filled so large a place il1 lais thoughts, but which he had 
never )et seen with lais bodily eyes. 
From Berreo, the Spanish governor of Trinidad, xxlaOln ho 
had contrlved to capture, Raleigh learned something of the 
Golden Land of which he was in search. The Spaniard, too, 
had joined il1 the quest, and had even formed a settlelnent, 
named San "l'honaè, hOt far from the spot here the Caroni 
discharges its waters into the Orinoco, hich he had hoped to 
make the basis of lais future operations. But it was hot long 
before the presence of Spaniards produced its usual conse- 
quences. The Indians were goaded into resistance by the 
«ruelty of thier oppressors, and Berreo's little band round the 
post no longer tenable. ]3erreo had accordingly been com- 
pelled to retire to Trinidad, where he was awaiting reinforce- 
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ments rioto Spain at the time when Ra|cigh appeared upon 
the coast. The only Spanish force leff on the Orinoco was a 
slnall garrison occupying a village belongmg to a chief named 
('arapana .: but, as this place xvas situated bclow the head of 
the delta, on the eastern branch of the river, Raleigh would 
find no difficulty iii making his way unobserved up the western 
channel. 
Hostile attacks, howcver, were hot the only danger to be 
encountercd. For two hundred and fifty miles--a distance 
"Vh«««t xvhich xvas magnified into four hundred by the 
or h« ,i,.«. imagination of the weary roxYers--Raleigh and his 
companions strugglcd in open boats against the mighty stream 
which xvas sweeping past them to the sea. The unwholesome 
fl»od whi«h thev carried xvith them was barely sufficient in 
quantity to support their exhausted frames. Day afler day 
they were parched by the scorching sunbeams, and by night 
they wcre exposed to the heavv dew. At last they arrived at 
2\romaia, a district not far from lerreo's deserted settlement of 
S'an Thomè. The chief of the tribe by which that part of the 
country xvas occupied had been put to death by Berreo's 
orders, and his uncle and successor, Topiaxvari, was glad 
cnough to welcome in the English stranger an enemv of Spain. 
The Indian told him all he knew, or thought he knew, about 
the golden elnpire, and gave him guides to accompany him 
amongst the neighbouring tribes. Ralcigh, as soon as he had 
lç-ft the friendly chicf, ascended the stream as far as the lnouth 
f the Caror.i, where he picked up some stones in which frag- 
ments of gold were imbedded. On his return, he held a long 
consultation with Topiawari. The Indian promised him the 
assistance of the ncighbouring tribes in his attack upon El 
] orado, but recommcnded him, on account of the lateness of 
the season, to defer his enterprise till the following year. l 
Raleigh, thercforc, took leave of Topiawari, with a promi.e 
that he would soon be back again. A little lower down the 
.«godm,,« strcam he was persuaded by his Indian guide to 
w,,,«d ot. leave the boats, and to strike off into a track which 
tan along the foot of the hills at no great distance ffOln th¢ 
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southern bank of the river, and which led, as the Indian 
assured him, to a lnOUntain where stoncs of the colour of gold 
were to be found. Raleigh accompanied hiln to thc place, and 
saw the stones, but does hot seem to bave thought them of any 
great value. After some further explorations, he rcturned to 
the boats, leaving Keymis, his faithful follower, who was a 
better walker than hi,nself, to accompany the Indian in a 
direction parallel with the stream, so as to rejoin lais comrades 
lower down. In due course of time Keymis was taken on 
board at the appointed place. At first he did hot speak of 
having seen anything rcnmrkable. Afterwards he rcmcmbered 
that, as he passed a certain spot, the guide had ruade signs fo 
hiln to follow him ; but that, supposing that he mcrcly wished 
to show him a waterfall, he had refused to turn asidc rioto the 
track. For the time, he remembered the circumstancc lncrcly 
as an ordiuary incident of travel, Iittle knowing what an in- 
fluence that lonely SlZOt amongst the hills was to excrcise upon 
the dcstinies of lais toaster and of hilnselfi  
Raleigh's reception in Egland was hot what he had a 
right to expect. Eizabeth still looked coldly tlpon him, and 
ligh' gave no sign of readiness to forward the enterprise 
rcturn, upon which he had -:et lais heart. Sober lnell, who 
would have given him an enthu.iastic welcome if he had sailed 
into Plymouth Sound followed by a long train of Spanish prizes, 
shook their heads dubiously wla.'ll taey saw that he had re- 
turned empty-handed, and came to the conclusion that the 
story of the golden empire was a mere fabrication, as baseless 
as the wonderful tales about the armies composed of fcmalc 
warriors, or about the men with heads beneath their shoulders 
which Raleigh had found floating amongst the Indian tribes. 
'ar more galling were the charges which were circulated in 
secret by lais enemies. Some said that he had been hiding in 
Cornwall, and had never crossed the Atlantic at ail. Others 
declared that he had gone as far as the toast of Africa, and 
had there bought the pieces of gold which he exhibited. After 
this, it was easy to say that his specimens were hot gold at all, 
but orly pieces of some glittering mineral of no use to anyone. 
 19isc'erj, of G«iana, 9 S. 
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Raleigh's reply to these calumnies was the publication :ff 
the xxhole history of the voyage from xvhich he had just returned. 
Pulqicafion I11 other works he may have displayed higher genius, 
of the dis- and in other achievements he may have approached 
covery of 
C;uiana. nlore nearly to success ; but whenever lais character 
is callcd in question, it is to this little book that a hearing should 
first be given. To Raleigh, the man of action, the discovery 
and conquest of Guialaa was what the New Atlantis was to 
lIacon, the man of thought. It shows not so rnuçh what he 
was as what he would have been. t A great idea had taken 
lOSSeSsion of him, and, in ordcr to carry it out, he had spurned 
tvery ordinary means of enriching himself. It was an idea 
which was to haunt bim through good fortune and through evil 
tbrtune, till it brought him to lais grave. He was now looking 
forward to returning to Guiana under the Queen's authority, 
that he might establish anaougst those simple tribes the empire 
t,f which he hoped to be the founder. 
If Raleigh could bave contented hilnself with merely literary 
saccess, the reception which was accorded to his book would 
have been sufficient to gladden his heart. In two or three years 
it went through at least two editions in England, at a rime -hen 
second editions were far rarer than thev are at present. It was 
hot long before it was translated into ahnost evei T language of 
cultivated Europe. iFrom the banks of the Clyde to the banks 
of the Danube, men were able to aUatlse thelnselves in the 
-inter evenings vith the stories about the strange peoples who 
lived on the shores of the Orinoco ; and opened their eyes in 
wolder'as they read of the Amazolaian warriors, of the men 
lao scarcely bore a human shape, and, above all, of the golden 
monarch of the golden city beside the lake of Parima. But, as 
as far as any practical result was concerned, the book fell fiat 
upon the world. Amongst the thousands who amused them- 
selves over its pages, it was difficult to find one who would 
make any sacrifice, however slight, to help on the realisation of 
laleigh's dream. - 
t "A man's ideal," says Mr. Spedding, "though hot necessaril I, a 
description of what he is, is ahnost always a description of what he would 
be." Preface fo the New Atlantis, ]Tacon's l'hilos@hical ll'orbs, iii. 22o 
- Jisa'oy of Gtt[ata, Introd. 55. 
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Still, though the nation and the Queen looked coldly on, 
there were a few who were ready to trust him once nlore. 
,s96. The aged Burghley gave him 5ol. towards the ex- 
Theexpedi- penses of another voyage, and Sir Robert Cecil 
tion to 
Cadiz. risked a new ship, the mere hull of which cost 8ooL 
]lut Raleigh could not leave England. ïhe Queen needed 
lais services nearer home. He had tried in vain to interest ber 
in Guiana. Vhilst Raleigh was thinking of E1 Dorado, Eliza- 
beth was thinking of the great Spanish fleet lying in Cadiz 
harbour. In obedience to her, he turned aside to Cadiz, rioto 
whence he returned after having achieved, in co-operation with 
the sailors of the I)utch Republic, the most glorious victory 
which had for centuries been won by English arms upon the 
Continent. 
]lut if Raleigh could not go to Guiana, at least he could 
send Keymis. His faithful follower sailed in the February aftcr 
his return. In the Essequibo he heard ffesh rumours 
Voyage of 
.)-mito of Manoa, and was told of a new route by which it 
(;"'"" might be apl)roached ; but the news from the Orinoco 
was disheartening. The rivalry which always existed between 
the Spanish governors of the various towns aiong the coast iaad 
broken out into a flame. 13erreo had been assaulted by the 
combined forces of lais countrymen from Cumana and Mar- 
garita. He had been overmatched, and had fled up the river 
towards lais old settlement on the Caroni. Even there he bad 
been in danger, but had been relieved by the news of the arrival 
of the Iong-expected reinforcements from Spain. As, however, 
there was likely to be some little delay bcfore the Spanish 
vessels ruade their way up the Orinoco, Keymis determined to 
profit by the opportunity, and to revisit the spot at the mouth 
of the Caroni, where the specimens of ore had been picked up 
the year before. On lais arrival he found that Topiawari was 
dead, and that the friendly Indians had been won over by the 
Spaniards, or had been terrified into submission. All attempts 
to reach the Caroni were in vain, as Berreo had posted lais 
handful of men in a position which could not be attacked with 
any prospect of success. 
Keymis, therefore, dropped down the river ir search of the 
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Indian guide who had accompanied him in the preceding year, 
and ho had pointed out, as he supposed, a spot 
Ile agaln 
h. rs ota from vhich a view of a waterfall was to be obtained. 
gold-mine. The man was not to be round, and inquiry soon con- 
vinced Keymis that the natives were completely cowed, and 
could not be expected to join in an attack upon their con- 
querors. But belote he left the district lais Indian pilot directed 
his attention to the very spot on the mountain's side where he 
imagined the waterfall to be. On inquiry, he learned to his 
atonishment that he had misunderstood the signs of his last 
year's companion, and that he had missed the opportunity of 
vi.iting what all the natives present concurred in describing as 
a gold mine of exceeding richness. Ite did not eonsider him- 
self justified in making the attempt with the small force at his 
disposal ; but he marked the spot, and he kept the information 
vhich he had acquired for Raleigh's use. 1 
In the midst of the employments which were now coming 
thickly upon him, Raleigh did hot forget his darling s«heme. 
r.«,-w' He had not been many weeks in Egland, after his 
,sg. return from Cadiz, before he commenced fitting out 
another vcssel which he despatched to Guiana under the com-- 
mand of ]3errv. 13erry struck the coast at a point farther to 
the east than Keymis had done. He seems to bave becn 
deterrcd, by the representations of the natives, from proceeding 
farther than the mouth of the Oyapok, and he returned vithout 
making any attempt to penetrate to EI Dorado.  
Here, for a time, Raleigh's active participation in the 
(;Mana voyages ceased. I,eigh and Harcourt, who attempted 
6o. colonisation early in the rcign of James, confined 
l"xplorations thcir attention to the more easterly part of the coast, 
t,f Leigh and 
mr«-t, where there were no Spaniards to interfere with 
them ; and, in the charter by which James gave his authority 
to their proceedings, the western boundary of their intended 
settlement was fixed at the Essequibo.  But if Raleigh sent 
n,» more vessels to the Orinoco, he did hot forget the Indians 
t Keymis, A Relaliot oflhe Scco,,l lvagc lo Guian,z. 
 ilakhtj,t, iii. 69z. 
* Grant, A, g. zS, 6o 3, S. 1: Gr, rt! l?ooA', i26. 
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who had received him with so hearty a welcome, and whcnevcr 
he heard of a ship bound for Guiana he took care to charge the 
conmander with kindlv messages for his old friends. 
Nor was the great white chief forgotten in the West. Leigh's 
companions had to tell how an Indian had corne all the way 
ri-oto the Orinoco to inquire after Raleigh, and to know when 
lais promise to return was likely to be fulfilled. Harcourt 
reported that Leonard, who had been with Raleigh in Eng- 
land, bore him great affection, and that he loved the English 
nation with all lais heart. ! 
Evil days came upon Raleigh.  .As he lay in the Towcr he 
 tgttrc]tas, iv. I264, 270. 
" I have seen many of Aremberg's despatches at Simancas, but the 
following passages are the only ones in which the names of Iïaleigh and 
t_'obham occur : 
"Ayer . la tarde, despues de aver despachado mis cartas de 5 desto, 
me vino . buscar un amigo, el quai me dixo que se murmtrava de alna 
cons.piracion contra la persona del Rey por algunos Seïïores Yngleses, pero 
aun no me supo dezir la verdadera rayz, bien que havian ellos depositado 
algunos aqul (que quiere dezir puesto en manos de algunos Seïiores en 
guarda) algunos Seïïores, cuyos nombres son llilort Drak," i.e. Br«oke, 
" Ser Water Iïale, hermano menor de Milor Cobham, que le fuéron . 
sacar de su casa, cosa que rira t mayor. Despues otro me ha confirmado 
lo mismo, y que son hasta diez personas, quiriendo dezir que havian deter- 
minado de tomar al Rey, y prendelle yendo . caza, llevalle preso ,-i un 
castillo para hazelle trocar la manera de governar, y quitar algunos del 
consejo, y entre otros Cecil que t esta ora es tan enemigo de Ser Water 
](alè, y hombre de grande opinion aqui, como havia sido otra vez anligo 
en tiempo de la Reyna .... Todas estas cosas espero que no servirAn 
poco t V. Alteza, porque [el Rey] conoscer, por ello !o que son relzeldes, 
y quanto le conviene tener amigos fundados, y de no creer los que le 
aconsejan de fomentar tal gente y abandonar los verd-deros amigos." 
Aremberg to the Archduke Albert, July x_6_. 
26. 
"Por nuevas me ha d:cho que nteayer rué presto uno llamado Griffin 
llarques, que era el principal de una conspiracion hecha contra el Re), 
moderno de Inglaterra, de la quai eran dos clerigos .... Pareceme que 
son dos conzpiraciones differentes, esta y la de Cobham, pero que comuni- 
cavan juntos, segun el dicho Idonoit (?) me ha dicho? y que todos dos 
1,roceden de discontento que ellos dizen tener del lïey, por no havello 
lzuardado lo que les habe prometido." Aremberg to the Archduke Albcrt, 
july 8._. 16o3" These extracts seem to leave no reasonable dcubt tlat 
 '.ug. 7, 
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turned again, vith almost desperate hope, to the V'estern con- 
tinent. The report which Keylnis had brought of 
Jalt ih's 
imprin- the mine pointed out to him by the Indian took 
an abiding place in his imagination. £'o dobt he 
had hot forgotten his loRier schemes, but he knew well tha, 
to James, gold was a topic hich never came amiss, and he 
saw in the secret of which he believed himself to be possessed, 
the sure lneans of recovering his lost position. 
Raleigh accordingly appealed vehemently for help to ail 
whom he could induce to listen to his scheme. Haddington 
was the first whom he called to his assistance  but 
llls wish to 
Icltlrll lO Haddington was unable or unwilling to do anything 
ui,. for him. Salisbury, = fo vhom he next betook him- 
self, had perhal)s no wish to help in setting such a rival at 
liberty, and had himself lost too much money in Guiana 
voyages to be very sanguine of the result. It wa not till after 
lhe death of the Lord Treasurer a that Raleigh again attempted 
to seize the opportunity afforded by Jalnes's resentment at'the 
,e,,. rejection of his proposal for the hand of the Infanta 
elg, Anne. Writing to the Lords of the Council, he offered 
proposes 
,.,,« to fit out two vessels at his own expense. He would 
«ymis. himself remain as a hostage in the Tower. The ex. 
pedition should be entrusted to Keymis. If Keymis brought 
back less than hall a ton of gold, he would be content to remain 
a prisoner for lire : if, on the other hand, he brought more, he 
was immediately tobe set at liberty. "l'he Spaniards were not 
to be attacked, 'except themselves shall begin the war.' 

_Aremberg was hot cognizant of any plot against James, though he might 
bave had conversations with Cobhan on the subject of money fo be given 
for procuring the peace. "lhe only strong evidence, on the other hand, 
l}eaumont's account (A'i,tg's .alSS. a4, 1ol. 577 b) of Cobham's deposi- 
tion, and his direct statement that he knew that the King had two 
pronaising letters of Aremberg's in his hands. Unfortunately I was not able 
to discover any despatch of Aremberg's written after the ' inchester trial. 
 Raleigh fo lladdmgton, 16o ; Edwards's ZWj.Ralegh, ii. 39--'. 
"' Raleigh toWinwood, 6 5 ; ibid. ii. 339- 
a Raleigh to the Lords of the Council, 1612 ; ibid. il. 337- I accel,t 
'dr. Edwards's al-gument in favour of this date, to hich the circun stances 
noticed aL, ove give additional force. 
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The proDosal thus mae was rejecte& If may De that 
mnes was too cautous to consent to m unertakn wh[ch 
)i would have involved a risk of war with Spain. It 
tejected, lnay be that the influence of Somerset was thrown 
into the balance aga!nst Raleigh. But at last a gleam of hope 
appeared : rumours were abroad that Somerset's influence was 
on the wane. An appeal to Winwood was sure to go straight 
to the heart of that unbending hater of Spain, and 
65. 
Villiers, now in the hands of the enemies of Somerset 
and the Spanish faction» willingly gave car to the pleadings of 
the captive.  
The voices of Winwood and Villiers were not raised in 
vain, The Queen, too, who in her jealousy of Somerset's in- 
.8,. fluence, had shifted round to the side of those who 
Raleigh's viewed a Spanish policy with suspicion, threw ber 
« weight into the scale of the new tarourite. On 
March x9,  x66, a warrant was issued to the Lieutenant of the 
 In the Obscn, aHons on Sanderson's HistoT, we are told that 'Sir 
3Villiam St. John and Sir dward Villiers procured Sir W. RaleigI's 
liberty, and had ISOOL for their labour, and for 7oo/. more offered him his 
fill pard,)n and liberty not to go his voyage, if he pleased. ) Tl,is story 
bas been generally adopted by subsequent writers, some of whom speak of 
Sir W. St. John as nearly connectM in some way with Villiers' family, 
probably by confusing him with Sir Oliver St. John. From IIowel's 
letter o C. Raleigh it appears that the original stery was ' that Sir %V. 
St. John ruade an o'erture to him of pro:uring his pardon for I5OO/. ,, 
which is a ve W different thing ; 'but whether he could bave effected 
the writer proceeds, 'I doubt a little, when he had corne to negotiate 
eally. ) Howel, at least, did not think the money had been paid, and I 
suspect the story originated ri-oto some loose talk. In the political situa- 
tion, no bribery was necessary 1o gain the car of Villiers. Sir %V. St 
John appears 1o ave been acting cordially in Raleigh's interest. Sherburn 
to Carleton, Match 3; Chamberlain to Carleton, Match 
S. . ont. lxxvi. IOO, III. 
s The letter of the Pri Council of Match I9, [s printed by Ir. 
Edwards { Ralcgl, i. 563), who has obligingly communicat to me 
the warrant of the saine date from the Loely ISS. He has also placcd 
in my hands the warrant tn which he had founded his statement that 
Naleigh's release had taken place two months previously. It appears, 
lmwever, that the truc date of this is Jan. 3 o, I617) and it will be referred 
to in the propcr place. 
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Tower, authorising hinl to permit Raleigh to go abroad in the 
company of a keeper to lnake preparations for lais voyage. At 
last, therefore, after a confinelnent of little less than thirteen 
years, he stepped forth from his prison, with the sentence of 
death still hanging over lais head. 
Against lais liberation itis ilnpossible to say a word ; but 
that James should have thought of sending hinl across the 
ocean to Guiana at a tilne when he was secretly assuring Sar- 
miento of hi, intention to abide by Solnerset's policy of the 
.qpanish alliance is truly marvellous. To choose with Bacon or 
with 1 figby a broad ground of policy which would bave raised 
him above the contending factions was beyond his capacity. 
If to intrigue with Sarlnicnto for the ducats of the Spanish 
l,rincess was a blunder of which he did not hilnself recognise 
the full ilnport, neithcr did he recognise the full ilnport of his 
assent to Raleigh's expedition. He was assured by those vho 
favoured it that Raleigh had no intention of attacking Spain, 
and it can hardly be doubted that the prospect of sharing in 
the profits of the gold mine blinded hiln to the risk to himself, 
as vell as to Raleigh, by which the search would be ac- 
companied. 
The want of money, which was the probable cause of the 
facility with which Jalnes gave ear to Raleigh's supporters, 
led hiln at the saine tilne to corne to an understanding with the 
l )utch on a subject in which the Republic was deeply interested. 
Blill, Flushing, and '.amlnekens, the cautionary towns as they 
were called, which had been pledged by the Dutch to Elizabeth 
as security for the money which she had lent them at the height 
of their struggle against Spain, were still occupied by English 
garrisons, and the States-Geneml were naturally anxious to 
recover theln, especially as it was always possible that, in a 
molnent of disgust, Jalnes lnight give up these precious posses- 
sions to the King of Spain. Caron, the Alnbassador of the 
Treatyfor States, had therefore long been pressing Jalnes to 
t», make SOlne arrangelnent by which the towns might 
der of the 
cautionary be surrendered to their rightful owners ; but it was 
towns. 
not till the end of 16I 5 that Jalnes in any way 
listened to the proposal. At that trr e Caron found that his 
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request was supported by some members of the Privy Council. 
James listened to what they had to say, but refused to give a 
decision on his own responsibility. At his request the whole 
subject was thoroughly discussed in the Council, and Commis- 
sioners were appointed to treat with Caron on the amount to be 
received. At last, on April 23, i616, it was agreed that the tOWllS 
8hould be surrendered on condition of the payment of  15,oool., 
of which sure 15,ooo/'. was tobe ruade over to the officers of 
the garrisons, and the rest was to be paid into the Exchequer,  
and that upon the receipt of this money the dcbt of the Pro- 
, il'mes to England was to be cancelled. 
Perhaps no treaty which has ever been concluded has re- 
ceived a greater amount of obloquy than this agreelnent, l:cw 
Ibiections amongst the contemporaries of the men who signcd 
which have it spoke of it with any degree of favour, and fewer 
been made 
tothetreaty, still, amongst the writers who have referred to it il! 
later times, have described it otherwise than as a liard bal-gain, 
to which James was compelled by mis necessities to sublnit. 
Curiously enough, however, although these two classes of critics 
have been unanimous in the opinions which they have adopted, 
they have given very different reasons for coming to the saine 
conclusion. It is hOt difficult to account for this discrepancy. 
Those who wrote in the seventeenth century shut their eyes to 
the principles upon which independent nations ought to deal 
vith one another ; those who have written in the nineteenth 
century shut their eyes to the Facts of the case which they were 
discussing. 
The objections which were marie in the Privy Council are 
probably well represented by a paper which was drawn up for 
the use of Sir Fulk Greville.  The writer was afi-aid 
Those ruade 
bycontem- lest the King should sacrifice his honour, lest Eng- 
poraries, lnd should be excluded from the Continent, lest 
the'e should be no longer any place where Englishmen could 

 Reasons by Winwood for giving up the Towns. Undated, 66. 
Winwood to Carleton, lIay 23, & t . Z-Id. 
 Reasons against the surrender, written by Sir John Coke for S,.'r Fulk 
Greville, April 24, -ç. /. IL, l. Danvers te Carleton, April 2» t66 
& /'. ]9oto. lxxxvi. 47. 
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be trained for a military life, lest France shonld become too 
powerfifl, and, above all, lest the I)utch, when they were relieved 
ffoto the fear of the English garrisons, should bring scandal 
upon Protestantism by the encouragement which they gave 
to heresy and schism. We bave learned to estimate such 
objections as these at their real worth. In the whole paper 
there is only one point in any way worthy of consideation. 
The writer doubted the propriety of abandoning the towns, 
because Flushing and Brill were the keys of the navigation 
of the Rhine and the Meuse, and without their possession 
the English merchants might be debarred from trading in 
the regions watered by those rivers. It must, however, be 
remembered that neither FIushing nor Brill guarded, as 
Gibraltar does, the communications with an open sea. They 
were only valuable so far as they afforded lneans of retaliation 
upon the l)utch in case they were inclined to make use of 
their position on the banks of these rivers ata greater distance 
from the sea, to hinder English nerchandise from passing 
into the interior. Under such circumstances, it would 
certainly be better to retain the friendship of the Dutch by 
an honourable course of policy, than to exasperate them by 
retaining garrisons in places which they justly regarded as their 
OWI]. 
In modern rimes it bas usually been said,  that though 
James was quite right in surrendering the towns, yet, if he had 
hot been in extreme distress he would bave bargained 
Those made 
bylater for more money than he actually got. It is no 
vriters. doubt truc that he would have ruade rather a better 
bargain if he had been able to wait, but it is not truc that he was 
tn any way cheated out of what he ought to bave received, or that 
he did hOt benefit by listening to the overtures of the Dutch. 
At the time when he agreed to the surrender, the amount 
owing to him was indeed no less than 6oo, ooo1., which was to be 
paid, as long as the truce lasted, in half-yearly instahnents of 
o,ooo!. each. If, then, the truce were renewed at its expira- 
tion in 6 , he might expect to receive the whole smn by the 
* IIume bas stated the matter with perfect corrçctness, excepting that 
he supposed that the King received 25o, oooz ". 
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end of x63o. On the other hand, as the expenses of the 
garrisons anmunted to z6,ooo/, annually, lais real gain would be 
reduced to _o, oool., coming in slowly in the course of fifteen 
years. It will be seen therefore, that the result of James's bar- 
gain was to give him at once rather more than he could 
ever hope to obtain by slow degrees in the course of a long 
period. Nor was it at all certain that the advantages Maich 
accrued to him by the surrender would not be greater still 
It was always possible that the truce might not be renewed, 
and that, as eventually proved to be the case, the war might 
hreak out again. He would then find that, after havlng re- 
jected 5,ooo/., he had succeeded belote x6z, the year in 
which the truce was to expire, in obtaining a barc 7o, ooo/., 
and that there was belote him an indefinite prospect of an 
annual expenditure of ",6,oooL for the support of the garrisons 
without any equivalent vhatever.  Nor was this all. The 
fortifications of the towns were sadly out of repair, and if 
James had refused the offers of the Dutch, an immediate outlay 
would have been necessary, which would have swallowed up 
some considerable portion of the future payments. 
Whilst James was thus carrying out an engagement equally 
advantageous to himself and to the Dutch Republic, be was 
brought by his desire to advance the manufactures of England 
into a dispute which, coming, as it did, so soon after the dis- 
agreement with regard to the East India trade and the whaIe 
fishery, bid fair, for a molnent, permanently to disturb those 
amicable relations which had hitherto subsisted between the two 
nations. 
So long ago as in I613, if hot at an earlier time, the atten- 
tion of the King had been called to the condition of the English 
3. cloth trade. The manufacture of cloth was in the 
a'he «otn seventeenth century as much the leading trade of 
manu fac- 
to»'. England as the manufacture of cotton goods has 
become in our own days. 17rom time to rime statutes had been 
passed for the encouragement of the trade, the object of which 
had been to secure that the cloth should be dyed and dressed, as 

 Winwood to Carleton, nd Winwood's Reasons, as before quoted. 
,'OL. II. C C 
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well as woven, before it left the country. With the greater 
part of the cloth exported this legislation had been successful. 
There was, however, one part of the Continent which refused to 
take any cloths excepting those which were undressed. Whethcr 
it was that our mode ofpreparing the cloth was in rcality inferior 
to that which prevailed in the countries bordering on the Rhine, 
or that from economical causes the later stages of the manufac- 
ture could be more profitably carried on abroad, it was certain 
that, in the whole domain of the great company of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, which extended from Calais to tIamburg, 
it was impossible to commanda market for cloths which had 
been dressed and dyed in England. So far had this feeling or 
prejudice reached, that whenever, in obedience to the inter- 
ference of the Government or of the Legislature, the merchants 
consented to carry any such cloths abroad, they found that they 
were actually unable to sell them for a price even equal to that 
which was commanded by those upon which no labour had 
been expended after the first rough process of the manufac- 
ture.  
In spire of these reasons for leaving the trade to take its 
natural course, there were some persons who, with Alderman 
Coclaine at their head, pressed the King to make 
z6t 4. 
Cock,ine's another effort to bring the whole process into the 
proposal 
a«ceptedby hands of English workmen. - Vfhatever their 
the King. arguments may have been worth, they succeeded, 
in 614, after a hearing before the Privy Council, in inducing 
James to issue a proclamation in which he declared his wish 
to throw work into the hands of Englishmen, and expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the injury which was donc to the cloth by the 
unscrupulous treatment which it met with in the hands of the 
foreign dyers, who were, as he alleged, accustomed to stretch 
t, in order to make it cover the greatest possible number of 

' Merchalat Advelaturers to the Coulacil, April (?), 6o6. A IIerchar.t 
of the Eastland Company to --, March (?), 63, S. 
lxxii. 7 o. The Kilag to Coke and others, Dec. 3, 63, Add. 2LISS. 
4,oa, fol. 54. 
z RcasolaS of the Merchant Adventnrers, with Answers by Cockaine 
and others Za**sd..ISS. 5-', fol. 
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yards. The consequence was that the cloth which had been 
thus maltreated wore badly, and the blame was thrown upon 
the English manufacturers. In order to protect the foreign 
consumer, as well as the Englih workman, he had detcrmined 
upon withdrawing all licenses for the exportation of undyed 
and undressed cloth. The Merchant Adventurers ¥ho refused 
to carry on trade under these disadvantageous restrictions, were 
ready to abandon thcir charter, and a new company was to be 
formcd, with Aldnnan Cockaine at its head. The new asso- 
ciation was to bc open to ail who would give in their names, 
together with a statemcnt of the amount of money which they 
intended to embark in the trade during the following three 
years, t In taking this stop, James was but acting in accordance 
vith the universal opinion of the day, that it was worth while to 
sacrifice much in order to keep native industry cmployed. He 
was certainly disinterestcd in the matter, as the old company 
had offered him an increase of payment if he would allo,v them 
to continue the trade on the old footing. As, however, he 
would hot give way, the old company delivered up its charter 
on February _-i, 65, and Cockaine and his fol- 
6x5. 
"I'hene,v lowers had the whole trade, as far as the English 
omp--,y. Government could help theln, in their hands. They 
soon discovered that it was impossible to fulfil the magni- 
ficent promises which they had ruade, and they were obliged 
to ask for leave to export undyed cloths as their predecessors 
had done, on condition of making some beginning in carrying 
out the trade upon the new principle.  After considerable 
haggling they consented to export six thousand dyed cloths 
within the year, and twelve and eighteen thousand in the 
second and third years respectively of their corporative ex- 
istence, s Whatever they sent out of the country beyond this 
was to be undyed. 
They had hot been many months at vork before the 
Government expressed its dissatisfaction at the manner in which 
 Proclamation, july -"3, 614. See also the proclamation of Dec. z, 
ç. 1..Dom. clxxxvii, z9, 35. 
- Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 3, I615, 5". _P. I)om. Ixxx. 38. 
- Co«ttcil ]cg¢:¢l«', June 7 and I9, 16I 5. 
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they were carrying out their contract, and even had it in 
contemplation to put an end to the agreement which had 
been ruade with theln. Accordingly the members of the old 
company received permission to make proposais for a more 
effectual method of executing the King's designs. 1 As, how- 
ever, the meeting persisted in declaring that there was no 
reason to suppose that trade could be carried on on the terres 
proposed to them, and refused to do more than to offer to export 
one thousand cloths by way of an experiment, = the negotiation 
was brokcn off, and the new company was allowed to proceed 
vith the undertaking, a 
It was not long before James met with an unexpected check. 
The intelligence that the English were endeavouring to get into 
their own hands the dressing and dyeing of the cloth roused 
the Dutch to resist the change by every means in their power. 
They declared that if the English would send them nothing but 
dressed cloths they would refuse to buy them, as they would 
be able, without difiiculty, to establish a manufacture of their 
own. It w«s soon seen that these were hOt mere 
tesistanceof words. Jx bounty was offered for every fresh loom 
tu« »t«h. which was set up, and, after a few weeks, Carleton 
reported that, as he went about the country to examine the 
progress which had been made, lais ears were saluted by the 
busy sound of the shuttle in all directions. It was in vain 
that James stormed against the ungrateful Dutchmen who 
were thwarting him in lais beneficent intentions, and that he 
protested that he would not be the first to give wa3: The 
Dutch continued to weave their cloth in spite of his pretensions. 
t3efore the English Government had time to take 
]Distress in 
,ho «ohi= any violent measures against the Dutch, it round 
districts. 
itself involved at home in difficulties of its own crea- 
tion. It was impossible that the disturbance of the course of 

 Warrant, Feb, 7, I616, S. -P. Don. Ixxxvi. 48. 13acon to the King, 
.Aug. z, 6I 5, Feb. zS, I66, Lellersa,dZife, v. 178 , 56. 
z Old Company to the Council, May 66, S. ..)otlt, Ixxx. I IO. 
Endorsel May, I65, and so calendared b Mrs. Green ; but the wan'ant 
just quoted shows this to have been a mistake. 
s Chamberlain to Carleton, March 27, i6r6, Çottr[ and 2"irnes. i. 392. 
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trndc should rail to producc hjurious cffccts n thc nglish 
clothing distficts. Evcn bcforc thc utch Imd thnc fo crry 
out thcir plan of opposing prohibition by prohibition, a 
pctifion cmnc up from GlouccstcrsNrc, compIMMng of thc 
nmnbcr of ]ronds whM Imd been thrown out of cmploy- 
ment by thc new regulafions. Thc mcurcs tcn by thc 
Governmcnt in conscqucncc of this pcfifion wcrc clmmctcrisfic 
of thc idcs prcvnlcnt ni thc thnc on such subccts. Thcy sent 
for the govcrnor of thc ncw company, mM askcd hhn wly thc 
Glouccstcrshirc clothworcrs wcrc out of work. He cxcuscd 
himself by saying chat they ruade bad cloth, for which if 
was impossible to obtain a salc. The excuse was at once 
rejected, and he was ordercd to summon a mceting of the 
company, and to tell Che mcmbers chat they were expected 
to buy any amomat of Gloucestershire cloth which naight be 
cxposed for sale. If, in spite of this, any clothier should 
discharge his 'orkmen, he would be duly punished by Che 
Council. Either stinmlated by Che example of Che Gloucester- 
shirc clothiers, or urged by che increasing distress resulting 
from diminished exportation, Worcestershire and Wiltshire soon 
joined in Che cry. Bacon, who had taken a great interest in 
Bacor.'s pro- the King's scheme, now advised Chat a proclamation 
- should be issued, forbidding any Englishnan, during 
Che next six months, to wear any silken stuffwhich did not 
contain a mixture ofwool. This would give emlloyment to 
Che manufacturers, at Che saine Cime chat it would show the 
foreigners Chat che King had no intention of receding from 
his purpose.  
Either this last proposal carried interference too far for 
Che cooler heads in Che Council, or, as is more probable, Che 
members of Che new company themselves were frightened 
at che diculties which were before them. They seem to 
have ruade demands Mfich Che Government refused to con- 
cede, and after some months of fi-uitless negotiation, they sur- 
 Council to Che Justices of che Peace in Gloucestershire, Aug. 2 ; 
Council with che King to Che Council in London, Aug. 6 ; Council ia 
London to Che Council with Che King, Aug. 3 (& W. Dom. lxxxviii. 4, 
45, 5 ) ; Bacon to che King, Sept. 3, Lelto's au,t L., v. 7t. 
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rendered their charter to the Crown.l A few months later the 
,6,7. old company was restored toits original privileges.  
letor--,«, lames did hot, indeed, resign lais intention of ai- 
fA" the old 
««,,p,w. tempting to change the course of trade, though he 
round that it was impossible, at the moment, to carry out 
lais designs. Unhapl)ily , his pretensions, which had been so 
injurious to the individual interests of his subjects, thougk 
so thoroughly in accordance with their theoretical principles, 
had also served to diminish the good understanding which 
ought always to have prevailed between England and the 
btates. 
l)uring these alternations of friendliness and jealousy towards 
the Dutch, the arrangements for an alliance with Spain had 
been steadily progressing. When Digby returned to 
Match, x6x6. 
Y)igby's England in March 66, after giving James full in- 
advica, forlnation on the relations between Somerset and the 
Spanish Court, he reminded him that as the King of Spain 
could do nothing without the approval of the Pope, he was 
hot hinaself able to dispose of lais daughter's hand. For this 
reason, he said, it would be better to seek a German wife for 
the Prince, as a German husband had been sought for his sister. 
James was so pleased with the openness and sagacity of the 
;oung ambassador that he adlnitted him to the Privy Council, 
and conferred upon him the office of Vice-Chamberlain, which 
would give him constant access to lais person, s 
In spite of his hesitations, however, James carried out the 
engagement which he had ruade with Sarmiento in January,  
that he would put an end to the negotiation for a 
April. 
The Frecnh French marriage. In April he lnade a statement 
marriage to 
be broken to the Council of the inconveniences of the French 
°ff- alliance. Iii fact, it was not difficult to make out 
a case against it. The Princes of the Blood, headed by the 
Prince of Condé, had taken advantage of the unpopularity 

CotozcilI?egislo; Jan. 9, 67. 
Proclamation, Aug. 2, 617, . -P. /?om. clxxxvii. 50% 
Sarmiento to Philip III., April '--' Simatcas ISS. 2595, fol. 55. 
Sarmiento to Phillp III., Jan. , Simatcas ISS. 2595, fui. 33. 
1.': b. , 
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of the Spanish marriages, and of the well-founded distrust of 
the Huguenots, to enter upon a rebellion. Either on account 
of the weakness of the French Government, or because thc 
King had evidcntly ruade up lais lnind, the English Council 
wcre unanimous in holding that the French terms were 
insufficient. Lennox alone appeared to hesitate. It might 
be, he said, that the French Government had hot offered 
more becausc it kncw that the King was looking in another 
direction. 
James rcsolvcd to put the Regefit to the test. Ho would 
ask ber to yicld on thrce points: that, in thc case of the de- 
ccase of thc Princess Christina without childrcn, he 
July, 
.?r,!H.y's should hot be rcquirêd to rcimburse hcr portion: 
,,,,.,«. that the marriagc, though so!cmnised in France aftcr 
the forms of the Roman Catholic Church, should be again 
solemniscd in England according to the Protestant ritual ; and 
that the Princess should hot be forced to rcnounce the claires 
to Navarre and 13carn, which she would bave in the improbable 
case of the dcccase, without heirs, of her two brothers and hcr 
eldcr sister. 
For the purpose of this mission James selected Lord Hay, 
vho, as a Scotchman, would be welcome in France, and who 
was sure to pcrform his part with ostentation, and to attract 
notice whcrcver he wcnt. Though he was possessed of the 
equivocal distinction of knowing how to spend money more 
rapidly than anyone else in England, he was hot without a 
strong fund of comnaon sense, for which the world bas hardly 
been inclincd to give him credit. 
For some wecks aftcr Digby's arrival in Elngland, the Cour:s 
of London and Madrid were fencing with one another on a 
j.«s point of considerable importance. ]3efore James 
hesitation, would consent to discuss the terres of the marriage 
contract, he wishcd to have some assurance that the Pope 
would grant tl:.e dispensation, if rcasonable concessions were 
naade. Philip, who kncw that it was perfcctly hopeless to ex- 
pect the Pope to promise anything of the kind, answered that 
it would be an insult to His Holiness to ask him to consent 
to articles vhich he had ncvcr secn. Al last James, findiug 
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that on this point the Spaniards were immovable, relinquished 
his demands. * 
Itis true that belote Digbyleft Spain he had obtained from 
Lerma some modification of the original articles. The stipula- 
tion that the children should be baptized as Catho- 
1Modification 
fthe lics waswithdrawn. The condition that the servants 
articles, should be cxclusivcly Catholics was exchanged for 
an engagement that they should be nominated by the King of 
Spain. The question of the education of the children, and the 
question of the boon to be granted to the English Catholics, 
were allowed to drop out of sight for the present.  The changes 
were, however, greater in appearance than in reality, as James 
was wcll aware that though he was not called upon to express 
an immediate opinion on these last subjects, the whole of the 
religious difficulty would corne up again for solution belote the 
final arrangements were ruade. Even now, therefore, he was 
C,mt;nued hOt without occasional hesitation. One da)- he told 
,mb,-»- Sarmiento that there were 'terrible things in the 
ment of 
J=m. articles,' and suggested that it would be well if they 
could be reconsidered in England belote a special ambassador 
was sent to discuss them at Madrid. This was hOt what Sar- 
lniento wanted. He had no wish to be brought into personal 
collision with James on questions of detail, and with a few well- 
chosen sentences about the impropriety of asking the lady's 
representative to argue the conditions of the marriage treaty, he 
quietly set the whole scheme aside. In giving an account to 
lais lnaster of this conversation, he expressed lais opinion that 
James was desirous of reaping the political advantages of the 
alliance, but that he would prove to be unwilling to make the 
required concessions to the Catholics.  Yet, whatever lais future 
prospects might be» Sarmiento knew that, for the present at 
xo, May 3 r, 
 .Francisco de csus, 13; Sarmiento to l'lfilip III., May ao, June io, 
Simancas 1ISS. 2595, fol. $I, 99- 
z The articles are amongst the S. t 9. S.kaln, and are, with a few verbal 
differences, the saine as the twenty articles in Prynne's tZi&tcn ll'orbs, 4. 
s fi'ratclsco de ésus, 15 ; Minutes of Sarnfiento's despatches, A__ug. o 
Sept. u° 
Seit. o, ,_çi»mncg« Lç,_ç. Est. 285% 251S , fol. 20. 
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least, James was in his net. It would hot be long before the 
negotiations were formally opened at Madrid. 
At the outset of lais mission, Hay met x-ith an obstacle of 
which many an ambassador had complained before. If he 
I-[ay'swant was to enter 'aris with the magnificence which he 
,,r,,on«r. thought fitting for the occasion, he n'lust have money ; 
and, as usual, the Exchequer had none to spare. The device 
resorted to was in the highest degree disgraceful. An idea had 
already been canvassed from rime to rime, that it ,night be 
s.I« of possible to raise money by the sale of peerages. Thc 
peerages, precedent of the baronetages was sure, sooner or later, 
to turn the thoughts of the ncedy King in that direction ; but 
as yet he had held back from such a desecration of the pre- 
rogative. It would be impossible to disguise the transaction 
under the pretence that the honour was granted for services 
rcndered. It would make the grant of the highest dignity 
which it was in the power of the Crown to bestow a mere 
matter of bargain and sale. Yet to this it was necessary to 
corne. There were many gentlemen who were reedy to pay 
the required sure. One of those selected was Sir John Roper ; 
the other was Sir John Holles. They paid lo,oco/, apiece, and 
were, as a recompense, decorated with the titlcs of I,ord Teyn- 
haro and Lord Houghton. The sure paid by the first of the 
new barons was handed over to Hay. Half of Lord Houghton's 
noney was taken possession of by the King; the other half 
went to Winwood, who was promised 5,ooo/. more when the 
next baron was ruade, lX,'o doubt Winwood had worked hard 
br many years vith little reward ; but it speaks volumes for the 
corrupt atmosphere of James's Court that a man of Winwood's 
integrity should have condescended to accept payment from 
such a source, t 
As soon as he had thus acquired the money which was 
v,y' «t,- necessary to enable him to leave England, Itay started 
toVi». on his journey. His entry into Paris was long 
talked of by the French as a magnificent exhibition. His train 
! Chamberlain to Carleton, July zo, 66 (Court ami 7imcs, i. 4o$). 
Sr J. Holles had been condemned to fine and imprisonment only a fe' 
m»nths befote, for lais proceedings at Weston's execution. 
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,as unusually large, and all his followers were attired in a 
sumptuous costume, which surpassed all that had ever been 
seen on such cccasions, q'hat his horse was shod vith silver 
shoes, which were intentionally attached se loosely that he 
dropped them as he passed along the streets, is probably a tale 
Maich grew up in the popular imagination ; but all accounts 
agree in speaking of the Ambassador's entry into Paris as 
astonshing the spectators by the gorgeous spectacle which it 
presented. It is more important, however, to note the re- 
ception which he met with from high and low. The whole 
populace of Paris cheered him as he passed, and from all 
ranks of the people he received a greeting which assured him 
that the English alliance would be welcolned by thousands 
who were heartily weary of the subservience of the Queen to 
Spain. 
It is proof of Hay's good sense that he was not intoxicated 
by his reception. He talked over with Edmondes the instruc- 
isdi- tions which he had received,'and sat down to repeat 
culties, in writing to Winwood the misgivings which he had 
expressed, before he went away, upon the success of his mission. 
He felt, he said, that the course which he was directed to take 
could end in nothing but failure. The negotiations would be 
broken off, and the fault would be laid upon James. 1 If 
Winwood had been left to himself he would doubtless bave 
agreed with Hay. But he was obliged to write a despatch 
ordering him to persevere in the course which had been marked 
out for him. 
Before that despatch arrived in Paris, an event had occurred 
 "And we must confess we find ourselves extremely troubled how to 
disguise IIis Majesty's intentions, so as they may hot here plainly discover 
he bath a desire quite to break off this match, and take advantage thereby 
to drive that envy upon us which, if they had hot yielded to IIis Majesty's 
desires, would have lighted heavily upon them from this people, whom we 
find generally much to desire this alliance might take effect." (tIay and 
Edlnondes fo Winwood, July 3 , S. . 'attce.) IIay and Edmondes 
evidently understothat James had determined to break off the match at ail 
hazards. Winwoed's replyof the I9th, which still directs them to agree to 
the match if they can get better terlns, was a mere conventional rejoinder» 
d James was hot likely to impart his intentions to Winwood. 
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hich ruade it still more unlikely that the French Govermnent 
would give ear to the proposals with which Hay had been 
»wo- charged. Condé, though he had ruade lis submis- 
,e.t o sion to the P-,egent on favourable terres, felt that, for 
(20halé, 
Aug. 2,. some tilne, the position which he had attained gave 
hiln little more than a nominal dignity, and formed designs 
against Concini, the Queen's favourite, wl:ose influence was su- 
preme at Court. 1 In the place of the Queen and ber dependents, 
he would have organized a Council, in which the principal parts 
ould have been played by the Princes of the 131ood. The 
Quecn saw the danger, and anticipated the blow. Instigated 
perhaps by the young P-,ichelieu, thon first rising into note, she 
attelnpted to surprise the heads of the opposite party. As far 
as Condé was concerned, she was successful in ber attempts. 
The first _a»rince of the ]31ood was thrown into prison. Ilis 
confederates succeeded in lnaking their escape. No popu- 
lar comlnotion ensucd upon this sudden blow. In spire of 
the popular language of Condé, it was difficult to persuade 
the nation that it would be happier by substituting for the 
Govcrlament Mich had becn carried on ilx thc naine of thc 
King, a Council principalIy composed of the l'rinces of the 
lllood. 
lVive days affcr the seizure of Condé had taken place, the 
English alnbassadors had an interview with Yilleroi and the 
lntrview of other principal ministers. Ha3" , being asked what 
,,yd proposais he had brought frolal England, gave in a 
l'idmondes 
 vith the imper which related silnply to the grievances of which 
French 
ministel's, lais nmster's subjects complained. The 'renchmen 
were not to be put off the scent in this rnanner. They asked, 
at OllCe, what he had to say about the marriage. Hay, accord- 
ing to lais instructions, could only answer, that the King of 
England was dissatisfied with tlae last reply of the French 
Government, that he would bave broken off the ncgotiations at 
once, if he had not been unwilling to do so at a time when 
France was suffering the miseries of a civil war, and that he 
-as now waiting for new propositions which might be more 
 Such at least is the explanation derived by Ranke from the dcspatches 
f the Vcnetian Ambassador, Franzi,sische Gcsc/dchtc, i. 2oi. 
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acceptable. The French ministers said that it was necessary 
to discuss the old proposais before bringing forward any new 
ones. James's three demands were then laid before them, and 
it soon appeared that, on the questions of the repetition of 
the marriage ceremony, and of th renunciation of the right of 
succession, neither party would give way to the other.  Hay 
therefore brought the negotiations to a close, and returned fo 
England, whither he was soon followed by Edmondes, who, in 
rcward for lais long diplomatic services, was raised to the dig- 
nity of a Privy Councillor. James was now free to listen, if 
he pleased, to the advances of the Spanish ambassador. 
While Jalnes was thus putting an end to the projccted 
French alliance, he was still making unsuccessful attempts to 
carry into effect the treaty of Xanten. Sir Henry 
Sir Dudley 
,-to, i Wotton, who had returned from the Hague weary of 
normand, lais twclvemonth's sojourn amongst the imperturbable 
])utchmen, had becn once more despatched to an elegant re- 
tirement in the mere congenial atmosphere of Venice. He was 
replaced at the Hague by Sir Dudley Carleton, who had long 
been to the full as eagcr to escape ffom Italy as Wotton had 
been to return there. 
As a diplomatist, Carleton takes rank as one of the most 
prominent members of the school of which Winwood was the 
acknowledged chier. He had, atone time, acted as secretary 
to the Earl of Northmnberland, and had been involved in his 
patron's disgrace, being for some time causelessly suspected of 
some connection with the Gunpowder Plot. _As soon as his 
character was cleared, he succeeded in obtaining the good- 
vill of the all-powerful Salisbury, and was by his influence 
appointed, in 6io, to the embassy at Venice. A post of this 
nature could hardly have satisfied him under any circumstances. 
He not only longed for the free air of a Protestant country, and 
was anxious to be lcss completely cut off ffom his ffiends in 
England, but he took a warm interest in the opposition to 
Spain, which ruade him anxious to find another sphere for the 
exercise of his talents. It was therefore with no small pleasure 

 Iiay and Edmondes to Winwood, Aug. 26, t616, & /'. Fnnc¢. 
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that he received the news of his appointment to the post which 
had just been vacated by Wotton. 
It was to no purpose that he did lais best to obtain the 
consent of the Dutch to the execution of the treaty of Xanten. 
"rhe Dut«h Rightly or wrongly, they believed that there was a 
«dn« settled disposition on the part of the Spaniards to 
executing 
he «ty make themselves masters of the disputed territories, 
«x-t. and that even if the Spanish troops left the countr 
after the withdrawal of their own forces, they would either 
return under some pretext or another, or the Emperor and the 
German Catholic League would carry out that which Spinola 
had been unable to do. Towards the end of the year, Carleton 
was directed to inform the States  that a declaration had been 
ruade by the Spanish ambassador in London, that, if the treaty 
of Xanten were hot executed belote the end of the ensuing 
February, his toaster would consider himself justified in retain- 
ing as his own the places occupied by his troops. Even this 
threat was without effect upon the Dutch, wlao persisted iii 
looking with distrust upon every proposition emanating from 
Madrid. 
Although, ho,ve,,er, James was on less cordial terres with 
Holland and France than had formerly been the case, and 
Jm.««h. although he was on the point of opening negotiations 
no «o, vith Spain, it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
of desêrting 
th )«h. had any intention of turning against lais old allies. 
I-Ie was guilty of no such base treachery to the Protestant cause, 
of which, in word at least, he had constituted himself the 
Protector. During the very year in which these differences 
had sprung up, he had been anxiously urging the Duke of 
Savoy to loin the union of the Prolestant Princes of Germany 
in a defensive league which would support him in lais resistance 
to the encroachments of the King of Spain." He wished 
simply to keep the peace, tic saw that the Continental Pro- 
testants were alarmed, and that alarm led to irritation. He 
was constantly afraid of some outbreak of temper or anabition 

 Winwood to Carleton, Nov. 3, 66, C«rleton Zegers, 7 O. 
 Wotton to trie King, 5Iay 2, S. P. Feinte. 
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which would set Europe in a blaze. The cahn dignity of 
Spain, and of the Spanish ambassador, imposed upon him. 
He did not see that the Spanish monarchy was compelled by 
its interests and traditions to interfere in the affairs of every 
European state, and that subservience to Spain might easil)r 
bring on that very danger which he sought to avoid. 
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BALFOUR. With Portrait and Nlap. 
8VO., 185. 
lV[eulety (LORD). 
COI,IPLETE VoR KS. 
' .4lbany' l?ditio». XVith i2 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
each. 
' Edinburgh" Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Cabznet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
4 6s. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
Sludent'$ EdiL 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People's Edilion. 4 vols. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
' .4lban3,' Editiott. With 6 Portraits. 
6 vols. Large Ct. 8vo., 33. 6d. each. 
CabinetEdition. 8vols. PostSvo..48s. 
 tdinburgh' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Libr«ry Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., .4. 
CRITICAL AND H1STORICAL ESSA¥S, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, etc., 
in t volume. 
Poiular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Muthorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d., or gilt edges 3s. 6d. 
' Silver Libra'y' Edition. Vith 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
' [,ays'. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
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History, Politics, Polity 
la, ca, u]ty (Loa o).--co» Hn ued. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAI. ESSAYg. 
Studen/'s t?diNon, t vol. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
People'r Edilion. = vols. C. 8vo., Ss. 
' Trevelyan' ldilion. = vols, Crown 
8vo., 9 s 
Cabinel E,tiliott. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
' Edinburgh' F.dition. 3 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
[.ibrary Edilion. 3 vols. 8vo., 3OS. 
ESSAYS, which inay be had sep.qrately 

sewed, 6d. each 
Addison and \Val- 
pole. 
roker's Boswell's 
Johnson. 
ltallam's Constitu- 
tional History. 
Warren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chat- 
ham(To Essays). 

cloth, is. each 
Frederick the Gteat. 
Ranke and Glad- 
StOlle. 
l.ord Byron. 
IJord Clive. 
I Jor, I Byron.and The 
Cmic Dranmtists 
ofthe Restoration. 

IISCEI.LANEOUS \VRITINGS. 
People's Edition. x vol. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6,L 
Librar, Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.. 2IS. 
]ISCELI.ANEOUS \.'RI FINGS, SPEECHES 
AND [)OEMS. 
lUopu/ar Edi/ion. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 
Cobinet Edi/ion. 4 vols. Post 8vo.  
24 s. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE ,VRIFINGS OF" 
I.ORD àIAcAULAY. Edited. with 
Occasional Notes. by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. ('r. 8vo., OS. 
/ackinno n.--TE H ISTORY OF 
IDWAR 1 » THE "l'HI R D. V JAMES 
MACKINNoN, Ph.D., l.ectm'er on llis- 
tory in the University of St. Andrews. 
BVO., 185. 
![y.--'['ttE CONSTITUTIONAL H ISTORY 
OF ENGI.ANI» sinçe the Accession of 
Gvorge Ill. 76o-187o. BySir lltOllAS 
ERSl,.tNE MA', K.C.B. ll.ord Farn-' 
I»orough). 3 vols. Crovn 8vo., xSs. 
]VIerivêd (CrtAaLES, D.D.). 
I[ISTORY OF THÈ ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6,L 

Political Memoirs, &c.--co.tinned. 
lontagLle.--THE EI.EMENTS OF EN(;- 
LISH CNSTITUTIONAL HISIORY. 
F. C. ]ONTAGUE, ].A. _'r. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Phillips.--Sou'rn AFRICAN RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By I"LORENCE PHII.I IPS 
(Mrs. Lionel Phillip-). \Vith 37 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 8vo., 7s. 
Powoll nd Trevelyun.-- THb: 
PEASANTS' IISING AND THE I.OI.- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an App,-ndix to 
'England in the Age of \Vvcliffe'. 
Edited by EDGAR POWELI. and (3. M. 
TREVELYAN. 8vo., Os. net. 
ILIIom,--THI': I.ISE OF ('ONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENF IN ENGI.AND. 
By CYRIL RANOblE, M.A. Cron 
8vo., OS. 
8oobohm.--THE ENGLISH \'ILLAGE 
COMMUNITX r Examined in its Relations 
fo the M.morial and Trilml :-;vstems. 
&c. Bv FREDERC SFEBOHM, "IA..D. 
F.S.A. With 13 Mps and Plates. 
8vo., I6S. 
Sharpe.--LONDON .AND THE KINGDOM : 
a History derlved tnainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of I.ondon. 
By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Cerk in the Office of the Ton 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo., IOS. 6d. each. 
8haw.--A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
('IiURCH DURING THE CIVil. VARs 
.AND UNDER THE COMMoNWFAI.TII, 
x64o-66o. By WILLIAM A. SItAA, 
IAtt. D. 2 vols. 8vo., 3OS- 
Smith.--CARTHAGE AND THECARTIIA- 
GINIANS. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, 
M.A., \Vith Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 3. 6d. 
8tthm, -- THE HISTORV OF" THE 
CASTLE, TOWN AND PORT OF DOVER. 
By the Rev. S. P. H. STATrtAM. \Vith 
4 Plates and 13 lllus. Cr. 8o., xos. 6d. 

each. 
[ Stephens.--A HISTOR¥OFTHE FRENCH 
TItE FAI_.L OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC : REVOLUTION. By H. I,ORSE STEPHENS, 
a Short History of the Last Çentury  
oftheConmonwealth, x2mo.. 7s. 6d. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., xSs. each. 
GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, fronl the I. StD.bb.--I-IISTORy OF THE UNIVFRSITY 
Foundation of the City to the OF 
Fall of I DUBLIN, fiom its Foundation to the 
Augustulus, B.c. 753-A.D. 476. \Vith l End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
5 IXîaps. (_'lOWl] 8vo., 7s. 6d. XV. STUBBS. 8VO., IS. 6d. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Poli ticzl Memoirs, &c.--continued. 
Sutherltlld.--Tto: iqt.roY D»" I WLlpoo.--tlISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA AND NEV ZEALAND, fronl FRO.M THE (ONCLIJSION OF THE 

16o6-18»o. By Al EXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., and (ll..ORGE ,qUTHER- 
LAND, M.A. ('rown 8vo.. es. 6,/. 
Taylor.--A 5"rUDET'S IANUAL t01; 
"ri-lE HIsroRY Or INDIA. By Colonel 
IIEADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.I., &c. 'r. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
rodd.--PA RL i AMENT ARY (OV ER N M ENT 
INTtlE RITISHCOLONIES. ByAI.PttF__US 
'I'oDD, LL.D. 8vo., 3os. net. 
Trevelyan.--Ta : A M ER ICAN REV( 
"no. Part l. 766-776. By the Rt. 
lion. Sir G. O. T»:VEt.VAN, B.n't. 
8vo,, I6S. 
rIrevelyI,n.--ENGI.AND N "rHE At;E OF 
\'VYcLIFFI. [3y ç]EOR;E IIAcAUI.AY 
TREvELYAN. 8vo.. q.ç. 
Wkemn nd tt&ssall.--EssAvS 
INI'RODUCT«)RY "1"O FIlE 'i'UDY OF 
ENGLISH ('oNSTITU'rlONAL IIISTORY. 
Èited i)y 11:NP.v C)FFI.E "'VAKEMAN, 
M.A., and ATnuv HASSAi.I., M.A. 
('lown vo., 

GRF.AT \¥'R IN I815 TO 1858. By 
Sir NPENCE \'VAI,POLE K.C.B. 6 vols. 
t "rown 8vo., 6s. each. 

Wood-l'artin.--PAGAN IREAND : ail 
ArchFeoiogical SI, etch. A Handbookof 
irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By V. 
G. VooD-M.x..'Tt., M.R.I.A. Vith 5 
Illustrations. (.'rowu 8vo., x5 s. 

Wylie (JAMES HAMiLTON, M.A.). 
[[ISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY 
IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. l., 
399q4o4, ios. 6d. Vol. 11., t4o 5- 
i4c6, t5 s. (ou/ ofpri»t}. Vol. II1., 
i4o7-t41i, i5s. Vol. IV., I4it-4t3, 
THE('OUNCII. OF ('ONSTANCE TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN HUS: being the 
Ford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford il Lent Terre, 
19o. Croxn 8vo., 6s. net. 

Biog'aphy, Personal Memoirs, &c. 

Arlnstrog.--TuE I.IFE AND I .E rTERS 
,,F EDMUND J. ARMSrRoNG. Edited 
by G. F. Sa. Ac, E ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6,L 
Bal2OD_.--'I'HE I.ETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FANCS BACON, INCLUDNG ALL mS 
OCCASONAL WORKS. Edited by JAMF.S 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8VO., [4 4S. 
Bagehot. -- BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
By v,rAI.TER PAGEOT. Ct. BVO., 35. 6d. 
Carlyle.--T«ogAsCARLVLE : a History 
othis Lire. By J Ar«ES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
1795-1835. - VolS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
1834-1881.  vols. C,-own 8vo., 7s. 
Oellini.--çmSEL, PEN *rD POmNARD ; 
or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and 
his Contemporaries. By the Author 
' The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,' ' "Fhe 
Life of a Prig,' etc. With 19 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
Orozier.--Mv INNER LE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. ByJOHN BEA'rTIECRozER, 
Author of ' Civilization and Progress,' 
etc. 8vo., r4s. 
DI,lq_ge.--THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : being an Intro- 
duction to the Studv of the ' Divina 
Commedia'. By the ev. J. F. HOGAN, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo., zs. 6,/. 

])artton.--I.vE or" L)ANTON. By A. 
H. BEESI.Y. YVith Portraits of I9atiton, 
his Mother, and an Illustration of the 
Home of his Family at Arcis. Crown 
8v,., 6s. 
, :DLIllCI,II.--ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By the 
ERL OF CAMPEDOWN. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 16s. 
Ertx8mus.--LtFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By JAMES ANTriONV 
FROUDE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Faraday. -- FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By JOHN TVNDALL. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN 
HO.MES. ByA. NI. F. Crown8vo., 6s. 
FOX.-THE EA R LY H ISTORY  »F C AR i.ES 
JAMrS FOX. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. TREVELYAN, Bal-t. 
Libraty lïdi/ion. 8vo., I8S. 
Chea, Fdi/ion. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
lfftxlifx.--THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GERGE SAVILE BARONET, FIRST 
MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. By H. C. 
FOXCROFT. 2 vois. 8vo., 36s. 
I-Imilton.--LwE OF Sm XVILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo., 
t 
3vois. 15s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo.,6do 
 ewed. 
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Biography, Personal IIemoirs, &c.continued. 

lavelock.--MMots oF Sm 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 
MAgSHblAN. Crown 8vo.. 3s. 6d. 
Haweis.--Mv MUSICAL LIFt. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWES. Xith Portrait of 
Richard Wer and 3 Illustrations. 
Çra 8vo., 6s. net. 
iloy.--MmOIEs OF HALF A CEN- 
TURV.  the Rev. W. R. HILE, 
D.D., Vicar of Wighill, "l'adcter. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 
ackson.STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMFRICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
l.ieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With m Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. 8vo., 
Le81io.--T8E I.IFE AND CAI'AIGNS O" 
&LEXANDER LSI.IF, FIRT EARL OF 
].EEN. ByCARI,SANFORDïKRRY, 
M.A. With Mapsand Plans. 8vo., 
tlther.--LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
JULIS KSTLIN. With 6a Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo., 
M. 6d. 
eauIy.--TnE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., 
Poular Edit. I vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Student's Edition. t vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
CabinetEdition. 2vols. PostSvo.,i2s. 
' Edinbuh' Editon. 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Libra;v Editio». 2 vols. 8vo., 36. 
Mrbot.-- MEOIS OF Tn BARON 
DE [ARBOT. Translated from the 
French. 2 ves. Crown 8vo., 7 . 
X ler.--AULD I.ANG SVN. By 
the Right Hon. F. MAX 
First Series. With Portrait. 8vo., o«. 6d. 
CoNEmTs.Musical RecollectiousLiter- 
ary Recoilections--Recollections of Royalties 
--Beggars. 
Second ries. Mg INDIAN FRIENDS. 
8vo., os. 6d. 
orris.--TsE LtFn oF WILLIAM 
MORtg. B)" J. W. MACKA[L. With 
6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. 
NEW.  vols. 8vo., 32. 
Palgravo.--FaAcm TvE PAL- 
GRAVE : his Journals, and Memories of 
his Life. By GWENLLIAN F. PAL- 
(;RAVE. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tion. 8vo., os. 6d. 

lïe,rBon.--CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 
FELLOW OF ORIEL, AND EDUCATION 
1V]INISTER IN VICTORIA; Author of 
National Lire and Caracter '. Memo- 
riais by Himself, his Wife, and his 
Friends. Edited by v'..'gTEBBING. 
With Portrait. 8vo., i4s. 

:PIs, co.--THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE, 
I771-[85+ By GR^rlAM XVAt.LA, 
M.A. With  Portits. 8vo., i. 
RAL4KR15"HN.4 : Hs L E AND 
SANGS. By the Right Hon. F. MAx 
MOLLER. Crown 8vo., 5. 

PeeVe.--MEMOOES OF FIlE LIFE AND 
CORRgSPONDENCE OF HENRY REEVE, 
C.B., late Editor of the 'Edinburgh 
Review," and Registlar of the Privy 
Council. By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, 
M.A. VVith 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo., Ss. 

I,OIZIL1aeB.--"I'HE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEOROE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. "vVritten and Edited 
by his ,Vife. \Vith Portrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Seebohm.--THE OXFORD REFORMERS 
--JOHN COLET, ERASbiUS AND TltOXlAS 
MORE : a History of their Fello-V ork. 
By FREDRIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., I4d_ 

8hkespere.--OUTLIN ES OF THE 
I,IFE OF SHAK.ESPEARE. By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPpS. "vVith lllutra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 

Shakespere's TRUE LIFE. By JAS. 
xt,VALTER. Vith 500 Illustrations by 
GERALD E. IOIRA. hnp. 8vo., 2IS. net. 

Stanley (LAD). 
THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 
HOLROYD (Lady Stanley of .'Llderly). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago. from i776-1796. Edited 
by J, H. ADEANE. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., ISS. 
THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF ,IAIIA 
JOSEPHA, LADY STAN LEY, FROM 
1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE. 
vrith Io Portraits and 3 Illustrations. 
8vo., iSs. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &C.--continued. 
'UrgOt.--THE LIFE AND ,VRITINGS [ "erD.oy.---IEMoIRS OF "rHE VERNEY 
131," TURGOT, Comptroller-General of i FAMILY--coptliptu«d. 
France, 1774-1776. Edited for Engtish Vol. III. DURING THE COMMON- 
Renders by \V. \¥ALKER STEPHENS. WEALTH. 165o-1660. By MARGARET 

\Vith Portrait. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Verney.--MEMoIRS OF THE VERNEY 
I"AMII.Y. Compiled from the Letters 
md Illustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
den House. 
Vols. I. and II. Ë)URING THE CIVIL 
\VAR. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNZV. \Vith 38 Pertraits, etc. 
Royal 8vo., 4zs. 

M. VENEY. V¢ith lO Portra;ts, &c. 
Royal vo., 21s. 
Vol. IV. FROM THERESTOR.X_'I"ION TO 
THE REVOLUTION. i6bo to 696. 
By IVARGARET ,'kl. VERNEV. \Vith 
ii Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., 2i.,. 
Wellington.--LvE or TW. DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 

Travel and dventure, the Colonies, &c. 
Arnold.--SEAS AND LANDS. BV Sir rassoy (The late LADY). 
EDWIN ARNOLD. Arith 71 Illustrations. A VOYAGE IN THE ' SUNBEAM' ; OUR 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
$3akor (Sir S. W.). 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. \Vith 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN (_'EY- 
LON. With 6 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
all (JoHn). 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reeonstrueted 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
Vol. 1. TItE WESTERN ALPS; The 
Alpine Region, Sonth of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. \Vith 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Cro»n 8vo., lZS. net. 
I-'hNTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND 
CIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
THE ALeS : being a Revision of the 
General Introduction to the 'Alpine 
Guide'. Crown 8vo., 3. net. 
Bent.--'FE RUINED CITIES OF MASH- 
ONALAND : being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 189i. By J. 
THEODORE BENT. With 117 Illustra- 
tions. Çro n 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Bioknell.--TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By 
ARTHUR C. BICKNEI.I,. W'ith 4Plates 
and z Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 
Ss. 
IBr88Oyo---VoYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
LORD BgASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., 186e- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDI.E-\VILMOT. z vols. Ct. 
8vo., IO& 

HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
'Silver Lirary l'dition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
PotMar Edition. With 6o Illustra- 
tions. 41o., 6d. sewed, lS. cloth. 
S¢kool Edition. ,Vith 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., s.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 
SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Cabinet lïdilion. \Vith z Maps and 
114 Illustrations. CrownSvo.,7s.6d. 
Pop.ular Edition. With 1o 3 Illustra- 
Uons. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE' ROAI/ING FORTIES'. 
Cabint Ediian. Arith lXlap and zzo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Browning.--A GIRL'S \'VANDERINGS 
IN HUNG.'tRY. By H. ELLEN BROWN- 
ING. With Map and zo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Froude (JAIIES A.). 
Ç)çEANA : or England and her Clonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cown 8o., 
3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE VkEST INDIES: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., . bds., 2s. 6d. ci. 
Howitt.--VlSlES TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT. With 80 Illustra- 
tion;s Çrown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c.Jcon/i»ved. 
/K:night (E. F.). Nnsen.--THE FIRST (.ROSSING OF 

"IItE CRUISE Oe THE 'aERTE': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert lsland of Trinidad. \Vith 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
\VHER.E "ÇtlRFE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
\Vestern Tibet, Baltistan, I.adak, 
;ilgit, and the adjoining Çountries. 
\Vith a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Ct. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE 'FALCON' ON THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Çopenhagcn 
in a Three-'Fonner. \ith lO Full- 
page Illustrations. Çr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
lJeeS.-- PKAKS AND |)INES : another 
Norway Book. By J. A. LEES. 'Vith63 
lllnstrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Çrown 8vo., 6s. 
Lees and C.lutterbuck.--B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH CLUMBIA. By 
1. A. I.ES and W. J. CLUTTERnUCK. 
\Vith Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr.8vo., 
3 s. 6d. 
1Vledonald.--'I'u GOLD COAST: 
PAgT AND IRESENT. By GEORGE 
IIACDONAI.D, Director of Education 
and H.M. lnspeetor of Schools for the 
Gold Coast Colony and the Protectorate. 
\Vith 32 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

L3REENLAND. Bv FRIDTJOF NANSFN. 
\Vith 43 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
]/lih.--CI.IMI¢ING IN IHE P)RITISIt 
lS»'S. By W. P. I-IASKETT SMI'I'H. 
\Vith Illustrations by ELLIS CARR, and 
Numcrous Plans. 
l'art I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
Part II. \VAI.E AND IRELAND. 
tOmo., 3 s. 6d. 
Stephen. -- THE PLAYGROUND 
EUROPE {The Alps). By I.ESI.IE 
 'qTEPHEN. B/ith 4 Illustrations. Croxn 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THREE IN NORB,'AV. By Two of 
Them. \Vith a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Çr. 8vo., 2s. boards, s. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall (JOHN). 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALeS : bcing a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Acconnt of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of G]aciers, and an Exposition 
of [be Physical Priciples to which 
they are related. \¥ith 61 Illustra- 
tions. Cown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE AI.P.% 
\Vith 7 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo. ,6s. 6d. net. 
ViviaI1.--SERvA : the Poor Man's 
Paradise. Bv HERBERT VIVIAN, 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
\Vith Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo., i5s. 

/eterinary Medicine, &e. 

teel (JOHN HENRY, F.R.C.V.S., 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.). 
A "FREA'rlSE ON TI|E ])ISEASES OF "rHE 
DOG : being a Manual of Canine Pa- I 
thology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 lllus. 8vo., ios. 6d. 
A "FREATISE ON TIIE DISEASES OF 
THE OX : being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. \Vith 2 Platesaud H7 
\¥oodcuts. 8vo., 15. 
A "FREATISE ON THE DISEASES t)F THE 
SItEEP: being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. \Vith 
Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts. 
8VO., I2$. 
)UTLINES OF EQUINE .NATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Disseeting Room. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

itzwygr,m.-- HORSES AND STABLES. 
By Major-General Sir F. FITZWYGRAM, 
Bart. \Vith 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo.. 2s. 6d. net. 
8chreiner. -- TIJ ANGORA GOAT 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders' 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostricb 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
Match, 1897 ). With 26 Illustrations. 
By S. C. CRONVVRIGH'F ,qCHREINER. 
8vo., os. 6d. 
"Stonehenge.'THE DOG IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By ° STONEHENGE '. 
\Vith 7 8 "VVood Engravings. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Youatt (WILLIA]M). 
THE HORSE. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. WTSON. M.R.C.V.S. \Vith 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
TaE DOG. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6s. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BhDIIINTON LIBRhRY. 
Edited by HIS GRACETHE DUKE O1" BEUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. \VATSON. 
('omplete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price 1os. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 
** The |'olmnes are also issued half-bound inLeather, vaith ffill lop. The price can 
be had.from all Booksellers. 

ARCIIERY. By C. J. I.ONGMAN ail 
Col. 11. \\'AI.ROND. Vith Contribu- 
tions bv Miss [,EGH, Viscouut Dtt.t.ON, 
&c. \,'ith 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 72 
Illustr;tious in file Text. ('rown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 
A FIt[.E'I'I('.'. By IhmTAGUE SVEAR- 
MAN. \Vith Chapters on Athletics at 
 %Chool bu \V. I-h,'.ACHER THOMAS ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America bu C H. SHI.;R- 
Rll.t. ; a  "ontribution on Paper-chasing 
by \V. RuE, and an Introduction by Sir 
RCHARD \VEBSTR, Q.C., M.P. \\ ith 
2 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
('rown 8vo., ios. 
P, IG GAME HOOTING. By CLtVE 
PH I I.I.IPPS-VOI.LEY. 
Vol. [. AFRtCA AND AMERIçA. \Vith 
Contributions by Sir .'SAMUEt, W'. 
BAKER, W. C. OSWEI.I., F. C. 
SELOUS, t¢e. "vVith 2o Plates and 
.57 Illustrations in the Fext. Cown 
8vo., ios. 6d. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. WithContributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. [IF.E P»:RCV, 
Major ALGERNON C. HEBER PER('Y, 
&c. Vith 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
1os. 6d. 
BII.IAARI)S. By Major \V. BRO XDPOOT, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
BOYD, SYDENHAM DIXON, V. J. 
FORD, &e. \Vith II Plates, x 9 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and humerons 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., lOS. 6d. 
't»URSING AND FAI.CONR¥. By 
HARDING CON, (_'IIAR1 ES P,.ICttARD- 
SON, alld file I-{o11. ER a-I.D LA.%CELLES. 
\Vith ",o Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Tex,. Crown 8vo., lOS. 
('RI('I':.ET. By A. G..'SfEEL, and the 
t[OIl. R. [I. I.YTTFLTON. \Vith Con- 
tribulions by ANDREW [,ANG, \\r. G. 
GR_«C, F. GALE, &C. With r 3 Plates 
and 5 Illustrations in the Text. ('rown 
VO., IO.,. 

CYCLING. By the EARL OF ALBE- 
MARI.E and G. LAC HILL[ER. XVith 
t 9 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
lext. Cown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
DANCING. By Mrs. l,n.Lv GROVE, 
F.R.G.. With Contributions by Miss 
lkllDI»I.ETON, "File Hon. Mrs. ARMV- 
"_rAGE, &c. \Vith Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., lOS. 6,1. 
I»RIVING. By His Gracethe late DUKE 
OF IEAUFORq', K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. WATSON, the EARL O" 
ONSLOW, OEe. \Vith I2 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
,os. 6d. 
FENCING, BOXING, AND \VRES'I'- 
LING. By \VALTER H. POLLOCK., 
F. C. GROVK, C. PREVOST, E. B. 
 .I ITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
\Vith 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cron 8vo., ios. 6d. 
FISHING. By H. ÇHOLMONDEI.EY-PEN- 
NEI.I.. 
Vol. I. SAr.MOt AND TROUT. With 
'ontribulions by H. R. FRANCS, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, 
XVith 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Cron 8vo., 
IO$. 6,t. 
Vol. I[. P1KE AND OTHER COARSE 
FtsH. With Contributions by the 
IIARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER [)AVIS, 
&c. v6Tith 7 Plates and nlnllerotts 
Illustrations of qackle, &c. Çrovtll 
, 8VO., IOS. 6d. 
FOO'I'BALL. By [ONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN, W. J. OAKLEY, G. O. SiMl'ltl, 
FRANK I1TCHELL, &e. With r 9 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Tex,. tir. 
8vo., TOS. 6d. 
I 
GOLF. By HORACE G. HUTçHINSON. 
. \Vith Contributions by the Ri. Hon. A. 
J. BALVOUR, bi.P., Sir X, VALrE 
SIMPSON, Bart., ANDREW LANG, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. er. 8vo., xos. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime--continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY--continued. 

H UNTING. By His Grace the late DuK. 
OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and i'V]OWBRA¥ 
MORR[S. With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSI-HRE, 
Rev. E. \V. L. DAVlES, G. H. LONG- 
MAN, &c. Vrith .5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

1VtOUN'FAINEERING. 13), C. T. DI;N'r. 
\Vith Contrilmtions by the Right Hon. 
I. BRYCE, M.P., Sir MART[r ('ONWAV, 
)). "V. FRESHF[ELD, C. E. MATHEWS, 
&C. \Vith 13 Plates and 9  Illustrations 
in the "Fext. ('rown 8vo., os. 6d. 

POETR Y t)F SPO RT (TH E).--Selected 
by HEDLEY PEEK. With a Capter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
]ANG, and a Special Preface to the 
13adnfilaton IAbrary byA. E. T. WAT- 
SON. XVith 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. (.3. (]RAVEN, the HON. F. 
LAWI,EY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and 
A. E. T. WATSON. With Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustrations in theText. Crown 
8vo., tos. 6d. 

RII)ING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBER,r VVE[R, J. MORAY BOWN, 
"F. F. DALE, the late DUKE OF BEAU- 
FORT, the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
S:HRE, &C. With 18 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in the Text. Çrown 8vo., 
xos. 6d. 

RO\VING. By R. P. P. ROWE and C. 
M. PITMAN. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. SEROCOLD, and F. C. 
13El;G; Metropolitan Rowing by S. LE 
Bt.ANC SMITH ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. SQUr:. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., os. 6d. 

SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDVKE, 
Sir H. kV. GORE-13OO'l'H, ALFRED C. 
H RMSVORTH, and %r. SENIOR. vrith 
 Full-pa.qe Plates and x75 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 1os. 6,/. 

5HOOTING. 
Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By LORD 
WAI.SINGHAM andSir R AI.PH PAYNE- 
GALLWE¥, Bart. With Contribn- 
tions by the Hon. GERALD LA.q- 
CELLES and A. [. STUART-VORTLEY. 
\Vith 1t Plate and 95 Illustrations 
in the Text. Cl-own 8vo., os. 6d. 
Vol. Il. lkIooR AND I-|ARSH. By I,ORD 
\VALSINGtlAM and Sir I'¢.ALI)H PAYNE- 
(;ALLWEY, Bart. \Vith Contributions 
by LORD LOVA'r and LORD CHARLES 
LENNOX KERR. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., IOS. 6d. 
SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. ItEATHCOTE, C. G. 
TEBBU'rT, T. 1MAXWELL \'VITHAM, 
Rev. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
ttENRY A. BUCK, &c. \Vith 2 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., tos. 6,L 
SWIMMING. By ARCH[BALD S-NCLAIR 
and VILLIAM HENRY, Hon. Secs. Ol 
the Life-SavingSociety. \Vith 13 Plates 
and ii2 llhlstrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., ios. 6d. 
TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
KETS, AND FIVES. By J. AI. and 
C. G. HEA'IHCOTE, E. O. PI EYDELL- 
13OUVERTE, and A. C. AINGER. .Vith 
Contributions bv the Hon. A. LYT'rEI.- 
 rON, W. C. 'IRSHALL, lkliSS L. DOD, 
&c. vrith 12 Plates and 67 IlLustra- 
tions in the Text. Cown 8vo., ios. 6d. 
YACH-FI NG. 
Vol. l. CUISING, CONSTRUCTION OP 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULE.q, 
Frrr[NG-OU'r, &c. By Sir EDWARt» 
SULI.IVAN, Bart.. TIIE EARL OF 
PEtROKE, LORD 13RASSEY, K.C.B., 
C. E. SErHSMITH, C.B., G. L. 
WA'rSON, R. T. PRtTCHTT, E. F. 
KN[GH'r, &C. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., os. 6d. 
Vol. II. xrACHT CLUBS, YA('HTING lin 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIÈS, .rACHT 
RACtNG, &c. By R. T. IRITCHETT, 
THE ..'[ARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AN[) 
AVA, K.P., "FILE EARL OF ONSLoW, 
JA,tES Mç'FERRAN, &C. \Vith 35 
Plates and 6o Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastim--c«mtinucd. 
FUR FEATHER AND FIN ERIESo 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
Crown 8vo., priee 5 s. each Volume, ('loth. 
** The Volumes are also issued ha([-bound in LeaHter, with gilt top. 
be had from all Booksellers. 

THE PAR FRIDGE. Nalural Histoy, t 
by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON;[ 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; [ 
Cookerv, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. [ 
VVith  I Illustrations and various Dia- [ 
grains in the Text. Crown 8vo., S s. 
THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the I 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shootilg, 
by A. J. STUART-ÀïORTLEY; Cookery, 
by GgORGE SAINTSBURY. \Vith 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
THEPHEASANT. Natural ltish,y, by 
the Rev. H.A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by . J. S'rtsA'r-'VORTLE; Cookery, 
byALEXANDER INNESSHAND. XArith o 
Illustrations and various I)iagrams. 
Crown 8vo., Ss. 
THE HARE. Natural ttistory, by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooti.ng, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELES ; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RIC}I_XI:I)SOIg ; 
t-[untirtg, by J. S. GIBBONS and G. H. 
LONGMAN ; Cookery, by Col. KENNE¥ 
HERBERT. With 9 Illus. Ct. 8vo., Ss. * 

Tke prL-e «an 

RED DEER. .\a[ural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. IACPHERSON ; l)eer 
Slalking, by ('AMIr-ON OF .l.OCtllV.l.. 
Slaff Hunting, by Viscount EBRING- 
TON; Cooer.I t, by AFXANDER INNES 
IIAND. "Vth io Illustrations. Çrown 
8vo., Ss. 
THE RABBIT. By JAMES I£D*UrD 
HARTING. ,Vith a Chapter on Cookc* T 
by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. XVith 
xo Illustrations. Cown 8vo., -. 
THE SAI.MON. By the Hon. A. E 
GATHORNE-HARD¥. VVithChapterson 
the Law of Salmon-Fishing by ÇLAUD 
DOUGLAS I'FNNANT ; Cookerv, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. XVith 8 
Ilhtstrations. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
"IHETROUT. By the MARQUgSS OF 
GRANB¥. \Vith Chapters on Breeding 
of Trout by Col. H. ÇUSTANCE;,md 
Cookery, bv ALEXANDER INNES 
St-IAND. \Vith 12: Illustrations. Cown 
8vo., 5 s. 
PIKE AND PERCH. By VV. SErqOR, 
JOHN ld, ICKERDYKE, and ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. [AYar,'y ready. 

ickerdyk:e.--DAVS oF Mv LIFE ON I :EI,11is.--CHESS SPARKS : or, Short and 
WATERS FRESH AND SALT, AND CTHI'-'R Bright Gaines of Chess. Collected and 

PAPERS. ByJOHN [31CKERDYKE. With 
Photo-etching Frontispi.ece and 8 Fuil- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
]31ockburlxe. -- Ik|R. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, Anno- 
tated and Arranged by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief 
History of Blindfold Chess, by P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 8VO., 7s. 6d. net. 
Cvwthorne vnd I-Ierod.--ROVAL 
ASCOT : its Historv and its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAIES CAXVTHORNE and 
RICHARD S. HEROD. X,Vilh 32 Plates 
and io6 Illustrations in the Text. Demy 
4to., 3i. 6d. net. 
Iï)ED SHOT {THE}: or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Gaine of ail kinds. Also 
Game-driving, \Vildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By MARKS- 
MAN. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., o. 6d. 

Arranged by J. H. ELLIS, M.A. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 
Folkarcl.--THE IVILD-FOWLER : A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, \Vildfowl Shooting, 
Gunning-puuts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
AIso Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Çountries, Rock-foxvling, &e.. &c., by 
H. C. FOLKARD. VVith 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and several \Voodcuts. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 
!ord.--THE THEORY AND PRACTlçE OF 
ARCHERY. IY HORACE FORD. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and I-'.e- 
writtenbyW. BUTT, M.A. XVitha Pre- 
faceby C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo., I4S. 
Iord.--IIDDLEEX COUNTY CRICKE 
CLUB, I86VI899. Written and Com- 
piled by X. r. J. FORD. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of V. E. Walker. 8vo., 
ios. net. 
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Sport and Pastime--amEnued. 

'rrlCis.--A BOoK oN ANGLING: or, 
Treatisc on thc Art of Fishing in cvcry 
Brnnch ; including full lllustratcd I.ist 
of Salmon Flics. Bv FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
%Vith Portrait and Colourcd Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
ribson.--ToBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
RUNS. Bv the Hon. HARRY (}IBSON. 
With Con(ributions by F. DE B. STg 
I.AN D alld ' LADY-ToBOGGANE '. %Vith 
40 Illustrations. ('rown 8vo., 6s. 
(}ra}lttna.--CoUN FRY PA.qT I M I,;S FOR 
B«»vs. By P. ANDERSON {RAHAM. 
XVflh 252 llhtstrations from Drawings 
and l'hotogralfls. (roun 8vo., 3 ç. 6d. 
I{utçhinsol.--'FHt , BoOK oF GOLF 
ANI) GOI.FFRS. ly HORA('E (. HUT- 
('HINSON. With Cntributions by hliss 
Alv PASCOI,:, H. ll. }-h |.'lON ) J. H. 
"]'AYI.OR, 'H. |. ,VHIGltAM, and Mcssrs. 
UOe'rON æ gON.'-;. XVith 7  Portraits» 
&c. Large Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. net. 
LSng.--AN(ILING SKKTçHESI By AN- 
DRE%V LANG. V»'ith 20 Illustrations. 
(fl-own 8vo., 3s. 6,4. 
Lillie 
CROQUET : its History, Rules, and 
Secrets. VVith 4 Full-page Illustrations 
bv LUCIFN I)AXlS. I 5 Illustrations hi 
the Text, and 27 Diagrams. Çrown 
8vo., 6s. 
COQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teaehings of the Lead- 
ing Plavers and Campions. With 
9 Illustrations 0S Portraits}, and 
numcrous Diagrams. 8vo., xos. 6d. 
Ict. 
Lonman.l--CHEss OI'FNINGS. By 
FREDERICK ,V. I,ONG.MAN. Fcp. 8vo., 
s. 6d. 
Kadden.--'l'nE DIAY OF 
%.,'II,LIAM SII,ENCE : A Stndy of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabetha,a Sport. 133" 
the Right Hon. D. H. I,|ADDEN, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univeïsity of Dublin. 
8vo., I6S. 
l/I88ke]ylle.--SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
tompl¢te Revelation of the Secrets of J 
Ceating at Gaines of Chance and $kill. 
,y |OIIN NEVlL AIASKELYNE, of the[ 
Eg:ption Hall. %.Vith 62 Illustrations. 
Cr6wn 8vo., 6s. 

/IoffLt.--ÇICKETY CRICKET : Rhymes 
and Parodies. By DOUGLAS |OFFA'r, 
with Frontispiece by the late Str I«RAK 
LO¢KWOOD, and 53 Illustrntio-s by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 2.r. 6,t. 
Park.--TnE GAME OF GOI.F. By 
WII,IAAM PAl{K, hlnr., ('hampion 
Golfer, 1887-89. \Vith 7 Platesand 26 
Illustrations in the Text. Ct. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Pa.yne-Gallwey (Sir RAIA'H, Bart.). 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 
Series}. ()n trie Choice and Use of 
a Gun. XVith 4t Illustrations. C. 
8vo., 7s. &L 
IETTERS TO YOUNG HO rFFR.q (Second 
Series). On the Production, l'reserva- 
tion, and KilhngofGame. .Vith Direc- 
tions in Shooting VVood-Ptgcons and 
Breaking-in Retrievcrs. .Vith Por- 
trait and Io 3 Illustrations. ('ron 
8VO., I2S. 
I.ETTERS TO YOUNG HOOTERS ( | hi,-d 
Stries). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the \Vildfi,wl that are Rare 
or Common to the British lslands, 
with Complete Directions in hoofing 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With oo Ilhtstrations. Ct. 8vo., ISS. 
POIe.--THE "]'HEORY OF THE IODERN 
CIENTIFIC GAME «»" XVItIST. Bv 
vrILLI A M POLE, F.R..q. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6,. 
Proetor.--How TO PI,AY \VHIs'r : 
%VITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUÈTTE OF 
\¥HIST. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6,L 
Ribblesdle.--THv t.)UEEN'S HOUNOS 
AND SlrAG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 
Jv IA»RD RIF, BLESDALE, Master of thc 
13hckhounds, 89_'2-95. \Vi*h Introduc- 
tory Çhapter on the Heredita*-v Master- 
shi) by E. BuRRoxvs. XVith 4 Plates aud 
35 Illustrations in the Tcxt. 8vo., 5 s. 
1-£onslds.--THE FIX-b'ISHER'S ENTO- 
MoLOGY. t3v ALFRED RONALDS. Witb 
o Cloured'Plates. 8vo., I4.r. 
Arilcocks. I'HE %EA I"IF, HERMAN : Cm- 
prising the Chier Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing m the 13ritish and other 
eas, and Remarks on N'ets, Boats, and 
Boating. 13y J. C \VILCOCKS. Illustrated. 
CI-o%ç't] 8VO, , 65. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
LOGIC, RttE TORIC, PSYCItOLOGV, ér'c. 

Abbott.--THE ELEMENTS Oir LOGIC. By 
T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. t2mo., 3 s. 
Aristotle. 
THE ETHICS: Greek Text, lllustrated 
with Esay and Notes. Bv Sir ALEX- 
ANDE GRANT, Bart. 2 sols. 8vo., 32s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S 
ETHICS. Books l.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix, in an Appendix.) \Vith a con- 
tmuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. MOORE, D.D. Cr. 8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 
Bacon (FRACIS). 
COMI'IA,:TI'; X,VORKS. Edited by R L. 
ELLIS, JAMES SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vois. 8vo., 3 I3S- 6d. 
I.E Fl ERS AND LIFE, including ail his 
occasional Norks. Edited by J.,,MES 
PEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., 4 4 s- 
THE ESSAYS-" wth Annotations. By 
RICItARD WHATEI.Y.D.D. 8vo., 
os. 6d. 
"I'tqE ESSAVS: with Notes. By F. 
S rORR and C. H. GISON. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
TIrE ESSAYS. Vqith Introductmn,Notes. 
«nd Index. By E. A. AnrOT'l, D.D. 
-2_ vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
I ndex onlv, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
"2s. 6d. 
Bain (AI,EXANDER). 
,'kIENTAL AND MORAL CIENCE: 
t'ompendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 
l_r separatively. 
['art I. I'SYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY 
OF PH[LOSOPItV. Crowl 8vo., 
(xç. 6d. 
l'art Il. TItEORY OF ETItlCS AND 
ETHICAL YSTEMS. Crown 8vo., 
4 s. 0d. 
ENSES AN D THE I NTELLECT. 8vo.  lSS. 
]MOTIONS AND TIIE \VILL. 8vo., 
I.OGIC. Part I., DEDUCTION. Crown 
8vo., 4 s. Part II., INDUCTION. 
Crovn 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crowil 8vo., 
Bray.--THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECES- 
SITY. or Lélw iii Mind as in Mattcr. 
By CHARLES BRAY. Çrown 8xo., 5 s. 

Crozier (JOHN BEATTIE). 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS ; being 
the Outlines of n New Svstem of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., 
H ISTORY OF [NTELI.ECTUA I, DEVELOP- 
MENT : on the Lines of Modern Evoln- 
tion. 
Vol. 1. (;reek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Groeco-Ronmn Paganism; Judaism 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens bv Justi- 
nian, 520 A.D. 8vo., I45. 
Davidson.--THE LOGIC OF DEFINI- 
TION, Explained and Applied. 
"VILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, M.A. Çron 
8vo. 6s. 
OrooI1 (THoMAs HILL). The 'Vorks of. 
Edited by R. L. NETTLESIIII'. 
Vols I. and 1I. Philosophical XVorks. 
8vo., i6s. each. 
Vol III. Miscellanies. "Vith Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
2IS. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPI.ES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. \Vth Pre- 
face by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo., 
Ss. 
Ournhill.--THE MORALS OF SUICmE. 
By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.). 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., I6S. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : an Ethical 
lnquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24 s. 
TItE PHILOSOPHY OF P.EFLECTION. 
vols. 8vo., 
THE MFTAPHVSIC OF E'KPERIENCE. 
Book I. Gçneral Amdysis of Experi- 
ence. Book II. Positive Science. Book 
III. Analvsis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
8vo., 36ç. net. 
I--IuI'I]_e.--THE PHILOSOPHICAI, V,rORKS 
OF DAVID HUME. Edited by T. H. 
GREENandT. H. GROSE. 4vois- 8vo., 
28S. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
I4S. Treatise of Human Nature. 
vols. I4S. 
.Ime8.--THE $.VILL TO BELIEVE, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
Bv V'ILLIAM JAMb2S, M.D., LL.D., &c, 
C-own 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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lIental, lIoral, and Political Philosophy--continued. 

Justinian.--T4E INSTITUTES OF JUS- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
ltuschke, with English lutroduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. B 
THOMAS C. ANDAI{S, M.A. 8vo.) x8s. 
Knt (IMMANUEI.). 
ç'RITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTIIER XVoRKS ON THE TitEORY OF 
ETCS. Translated byT. K. BBOTT, 
B.D. XVith Memoir. 8vo., z. 6d. 
FUNDAMI¢NTAI. PRINClPLES OF THE 
IEq'APHYSIC OF ETltlCS. Trans- 
lated by T. K. ABI«»TT, B.D. Çrown 
8vo., 
INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
ESSAY ON THE {ISTAKEN SUBTILT$" 
OF TItE FOUR FIGURES. Translated 
by T. K. AnOTW. 8vo., 6s. 
elly.GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EvOLUTION.JuSTICE. By Edmund 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. Crown 8vo., 
7 s. 6d. net. 
Killiek.HADBOOK TO MILL'S SYS- 
TEM OF LOGC. BV Rev. A. H. KIL- 
I.ICK, M.A. Crown 8vo., Ss. 6d. 
Ladd (Gogr TRUMBULL}. 
OE ïHEORV OF REALITY: an Essav in 
Mctaphysical System upon the asis 
of Human Cgnitive Experience. 
8vo , t8s. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHO- 
I.OGY : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Clleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo., i2s. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 
CltOLOGY. 8vo., I2. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 
5 s. 6d. 
eeky.THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct 
and Character. By XrlLLIAM EDVARD 
HARTPOI.E LECKY. 8vo., IO$. 6d. 
uos!wski.-- THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF LATO'S LOelC. With an 
Account of Plato's St}'le and of the 
Chronology of his XVritmgs. By 
CÊNTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vO., 2I. 
ax boEiiller (F.). 
THE CIENCE OF TItOUGHT. 8vo. 
2IS. 
THE Six YSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo., 185. 

]Y[ill.--ANALYSlS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By J AMES MILL. 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 
]YZill. (JOHN STUART). 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Ct. 8vo., . 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo., Is. 4 d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo., 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo., 25. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8VO., 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 
lV[onek.--AN INTRODUCTION FO LOGIC. 
By \'ILLIAM HENRY S. MONCK, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., Ss. 
lomanes.--MIND AND 'IOTION AND 
MONISM. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Stock.--LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM ; or, 
Aristotle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCl« Cov, n 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Bully (J AMES). 
THE HUMAN I,IIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 2IS. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. (lOWii 
8vo., Os. 
THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF PSY- 
CHOLOGV. CrOWll 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
CHILDREN'S WAYS: being Selections 
flore the Author's 'Studies of Child- 
hood'. \Vith 2 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 
8utherland. -- THE ORIGIN AND 
(ROW'rH OF THE I,IORAL INSTINCT. 
By ALEXANDER SUTI-IERLAND, I.A. 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 
8WillbUrlle.--PICTV RE LOGIC : 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasolfing. By ALFRED JAMES %WIN- 
BURNE, lk[.A. \Vith 2 3 \Voodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 2. 6d. 
V¢bb.--THv VEIL OF ISlS: a Series of 
Essays on Idealisln. Bv "Ftio.xIAS E. 
\VEBB, LL.D., Q.C. vo., os. 6.1. 
Weber.--HlsTov oF PHILOSOPHY. 
By ALFRED \'I,'.BER, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 
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F/ental, Moral, and Political Philosophy--con/inued. 

Whtely (ARcHBISHOP). 
BACON'S ESSAY$. With Annotations. 
8vo., xos. 6d. 
EI.EMENTS OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo.4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIE. Ct. 8vo., 
4 s. 
Zeller (Dr. EDWARD). 
"['HF STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- 
 rcs. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
I¢.EICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo.. iSs. 
OUTLINES OFTHE HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHII.OSOPHY. Translated by SARAH 
F..\I.I.EYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. EowAo)--conNnu«d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEM'. 
Translated by SARAH F. AI_,LEYNE 
and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. Cown 
8vo., I8s. 

SOCR ATES ANDTHE SOCR ATICSCHOOI.S. 
Translated bythe Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crovn 8vo., IO. 6d. 

/kRISTOTLE AND THE EARI.IER iERI 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C 
ÇOSTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. MUtR" 
HEAD, M.A. 2 VOIs. CF. 8vO., 2,t3. 

MANUALS OF CA THOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stonyhurst Series. J 

A IANUAI_, OF POI_,ITICAL ECONOMY. 
By C. S. DEVAS, M.A. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 6d. 
FIRST PRINCIPI_,ES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
JOitN RICKABY. S.J. Crowr 8vo., Ss. 
GENERAI, hIETAPHYSICS. ByJOHN RICK- 
ABY, s.J. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
LOGIC. By RCHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

t%[ORAt, PHILOSOPIIY (ETHtcs AND NATU- 
RAL LAW). By JosllPH RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

NATURAL THEOI_.OGY. By BERNARD 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6,t. 

PSYCIIOLOGY. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

History and Science of Language, &c. 

DLxridsoI3..--LEADiNG AND IMPORTANT 
FNGI.ISH \VORDS: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WILLIAM L. DAVtD- 
SON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

rra.r.--LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of 
Çanterbury. Crown 8vo.» 6s. 

IïrrLhm.--ENGtASH SYNONYMS, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcap. 
8vo., 6s. 

iax Miiller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded 
on Lectures delivered ai the Royal 
Institution in I86i and i863.  vols. 
Crown 8vo., IOS. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crowr 8vo., 
5$. 
l:ogo¢t. -- THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in i.iterary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGE'r, 
M.D., F.R.S. "vVith full Index. Cro,sn 
8vo., IOS. 6d. 
Whttely.--ENGt, tSH SYONYMS. By 
E. IANE \VHAq-EI_,Y. Fcap. 8vo., 3 s. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

_fkshloy.--ENGLISH ECONOblIC H ISTORY 
AND "FHEOR'. By \V. J. AStlLE¥, M.A. 
Ct. 8vo., Part I., 5 s. Part il., lOS. 6d. 
13tgehot.--EcoNoM,c S'ruDIFS. By 
WALTER PAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
BrSL88ey.--PAVERS AND ADDRESSI-:S ON 
\VoRK AND X,'AG.ES. 13y Lord BR.-xSSE¥. 
Fdited bv J. POTTER, and with Intro- 
duction Iy GEORt;E HOWI+:LI., ('rown 
8vo., 5 s. 
Chnning.--q'HE TRUTH ABOUT AGRI- 
CUI]I'URAL DEPRESblt}N : Ail Economic 
Ntudy of the b2,vidcnce of the Royal 
Commission. By FRANCIS ALLSTON 
CHANNING, .I. i'., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8o., 6s. 
I)evtts.--A ,M ANUAL OF POI.ITICAL 
ECONOMY. By ('. S. DEVAS, M.A. 
Croun 8vo., 6s. 6d. {.1Lmaals of Calho- 
/ic Philosophy. ) 
Jordn.--TE TANDARD OL; VALUE. 
By Wll LIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Leslie.--Essas ON POLITICAL ECO- 
OMV. By T. E. CLIFFE LESI.IE, Hon. 
LI..D. Dubi. 8vo., ms. 6,/. 
Mttcleod (HENRY DUNNING). 
ECONOMICS FOR [23EGINNERS. (,YOWII 
8VO., 
THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
x ols. Croxn 8vo., 3 s. 6& each. 
[31METALISM. 8vo., Ss. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ANKING. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE TIIEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., IS. Vol. II. 14s. 

lV[eleod (HENRY DUNNING)--COnt. 
THE THEORY OF CR.EDIT. 8vO. in 
 Vol., 3os. net; or separately, Vol. 
I. lOS. net. Vol. Il., l'art I., lOS. net. 
Vol. I I. Part Il., lOS. net. 
Mill.--PoLiTCAL ECONOMV. By JOHN 
STUART IILL. 
Poular EdiHon. Crown 8vo., 3 s 6J. 
Librarv Edition.  vols. 8vo., 3os. 
]Yulhtll---INDUSTRIES AN» \VF.*LTH 
OF NATIONS. By 1MWU«EI. G. MUi.- 
HALL, F.S.S. VVith 3  Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo., 8s. 6,t. 
StO1OhOlq_8.--HIGHI.'R LIFÈ FOR WORK- 
ING PEOPLE : its Hindrances Discu»sed. 
An attempt to soive some pressing Social 
Problems, witbout injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By W. Wat KER STEHES. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Symes.--Po ITCAL ECONOMY. With 
a Snpplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. E. bYltES, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Toynbee.--LEcTURES ON THE 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND. y ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. \\'ith a Memoir of the 
Author by BNJAMN JOWETT, D.D. 
8vo., [os. 6d. 
Webb (,qlDNEY and BEA'rRICE). 
['HE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
rith Map and fuli Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., lSs. 
[NDUSrRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 5 s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF IIoDFNN INDUSTR¥ : 
Essays. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Wright.--OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL 
StC,OI.OGY. \,Vith Speciai Reference to 
American Conditions. Bv (" \RROLL D. 
\VRIG ,', LL.D. \Vith" 2 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 9  

Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 

Clodd (EDWARD). 

THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. X¥ith 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. \Vith Illns- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6i. 

Lang (As DREA ). 
CUSTOM AND -[YTH: .qtudies of Early 
Usage and Belief. \\ ith 5 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
IX[ODERN I\IVTHOLOGY: a Reply to 
Professor Max Millier. 8vo., 9 s. 
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Evolution, Anthropolegy, &c.--coainued. 

l,ubboek.--'I'HE ORIGIN OF CIVII,I5A- 
TION and the Primitive Condilion of 
Man. By Sir J. LUBr*OCK. Bart., M.P. 
(LORD AVEBURV). With 5 Plates and 
o Illustrations. 8vo., 8«. 
lomanes (GEORGE JOHN). 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARd.VIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Thcorv, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwini{n 
Questions. 
Part I. THE DARWINIAN TtIEORY. 
\Vith Portrait of l»arwin and [2 5 
lllu.trations, t'rown 8vo., lOS. 6d. 

l:omoEne (GEORGE JOHN)--cotginued. 
Part II. POST-DARwINIAN 
TIONS : Heredityand Utility. çVith 
Portrait of thc Author aud 5 Illus- 
trations. Ct. 8vo., ios. 6d. 
Part III. POST-DARWINIAN IQUES- 
TIONS , Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
AN EXAMINATION OF \VEISMANNISM. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ESsAVS. Edited by ( ". 
MORGAN, Principal of Uniersity 
('ollege. Bristol. t'rown 8vo., os. 

Classical Literaturo, Translations, &c. 
Abbott.--IIEt.LENU'A. A Collection of faxnpboll.--RELlaON IN GREEl IA- 
Essavs on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
l-tistry, and Religion. Edited by BE1A., NI.,., LL.D., Emeritus l'rofessor 
EVEI YN ABBOTT, g[.A., LL.I». Crown 

8vo.. 7 s. &/. 
]EschylLla.-- Eu t«EN t t)ES oF 
LUS. \Vith Metrical English Franslation. 
ByJ. V. I}A,[ES. 8vo., 7 s. 
Aristophanes.--The ACHARNIANS OF! 
AII.bT()PHANES, translated into English 
\'ei-s'. y R. V. TYRRELL. Ct. 8vo., [s. 
Aïistotlo.--VoUTH AND (-)LD AGE, 
IAFE AND ])EATH, AND RESPIRA'[ION. 
Transrated, with Introduction and 
Notes, bv kV. OGI.E, M.A., M. ID. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Beeker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.I). 
GALI.US : o1", [4-olll,qll .'cetles ill tbe Time 
of Augustus. \Vith Notes and E- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Çr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
('HARICLES : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Lire of the Ancient Greeks. 
\Vith Notes and Excursuses. \Vith 
 2_6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 ç. 6d. 
Butler.--THE .-XU'I'HORFSS OF I-HE 
(_)I)YSSEY, ,VHERE AND WHEN 
WRO'['E, V 110 .ItE ,VAS, TVIE UE 
MADE OF TIIE ILIAD, AND HOW TIIE 
POI.:M GRFD, UNDER HER HANDS. 
%AMt'EI. BU'I'I.I-:R. Author of ' Erc.whon]" 
&c. \Vth 4 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo., os. 6,1. 

TERATURE. B, the Rev. [.E 1'4 (;AMI'- 
of Greek, University of St. Andres. 
8vo., 5 s. 

Ciee]'O.--('ICERO'S CORRESI'ONI }ENCE. 
By R. Y. "I'YRRELL. Vls. 1., 1[., III. 
8vo., each t2s. Vol. IV., i5;. Vol. 
V., I4S. Vol. VI., 

I-Iime.--l,uct,. THE .%VRIAN SATIR- 
is'r. By Lieut.-Col. HENRY \V. I.. 
[IME, (laie) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 
5». nt.t. 
CONTENTS.--I. Life of Lucian--2. Classifi- 
cation of Lucian's Works-- 3. The 1 imP.s of 
Satire-- 4. Lucian's Phtlosophy and Re igion 
--5- Characteristics. Appendix : Luctat's 
Knowledge of Latin. 

-I 0 I'D.  F. 
Trie ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use o[ 
those that cmmot read the original. 
V SAMUEL BUTI.ER» Author of 
' rewhon,' etc. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
THE O)YSSEV OF t}MER. lone intG 
English Verse. Bv WILIAAM A[ORRIS. 
Cron 8vo., 

I.orce.--THE ,VORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. \Vith 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
VII.L[AM COU'[T, l.A. ('rowIl 8'0., 
5". net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &c,.--continued. 

Llxg.--HOMER AND THE I,PIC. 
ANDREW LANG. Çrown 8vo., 9 s. net. 

Ltle&ll.THE PHAnSALtA oF LUCAN. 
Translated into Blank Verse. Hy 
.%ir EDWARD RIDI.EY. 8VO., I4s. 

1V[aekail. -SELECT EPIGRAhIS FROM 
THE GICEEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. \¥. 
IXIACKAII. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., tos. 

Rich.--A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. Hy A. RICII, 
13.A. \Vith ooo Woodcuts. Çrown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

Sophocles.--Trans]oted into English 
Veroe. By IOBERT WI41TELAW. M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rngby School. Ct. 
8vo., Ss. 6d. 

Virgil. 
THE .,'NED OF VIRGIL, Translated 
into English Verse by JOHN ('ONNG- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE POEMb OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TOn. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
THE.__,NEIDS O1¢ VIRGIL. Done into 
Eglish Verse. By WLAM MORm. 
Crown vo., 6s. 
THE F.NEI D O1," VIRGIL,freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By ,V. J. 
TtIORNHILL. ('rown 8vo., OS. net. 
TtlE /ENEID OF ", IRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADE. 
Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., SS. 
B,oks VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
TIIE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
VIRGII.. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. MACI,,:AIL, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. x6mo., 5 . 

ryrrell.--l)umLtN TRANSLATIONS INTO '4-ilkins.--THE GROWTH OF THE 
GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. Editcd by, I-tOMERIC POEMS. By G. WILNINS. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vO., 6S. I 8vo., OS. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Armstroug (G. F. SA' AGE). 
POEMS: Lvrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
3vo., Os. 
KtG .'qAUt. (l'he l'ragedy of Isracl, 
Part l.} Fcp. 8vo., Ss. 
KNG DA ID. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part Il.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
I-2tNG SOLO.«ON. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part !1I.) Fcp. 8vo., OS. 
UGo: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
A GARLAND I-'ROM GRECE: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. &L 
TOR|ES OF [ICKLO3,': Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
*IEPItlSTOPHEES IN BROADCLOTH: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 
ONE IN THE INFINITE; a Poem. Er. 
8vo., 7 s. 6,L 
Al*msgrollg,--TiqE POETICAL \VORKS 
OF" ÈDbIUND J. ARblSTRONG. Fep. 
8vo., Ss. 

Arnold.--THE LIGHT O THE WORLD : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD. With r 4 Illustra- 
tions after HOLMAN HUNT. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
rrn.ud.--'FHE LAY OF THEKNIGHTb. 
By tbe Rev. C. \¥. BARAU), S.J., 
Author of ' St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other Poems'. Crown 8vo.. 4 s. 
Bell (Mrs. HUGI-I). 
CAMP, E CMEDIE : a Collection of 
Plays and Monotogaes for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND How TO ACT 
THEM. With 9x Diagrams aud 5 2 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Coleridge.--8rr«roNs raOM. With 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG. With 
18 Illustrations by PATTEN Vl, rtLSON. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Poetvy and the Drama--wntim«ed. 

Goehe.--'FHE FRs'r PART O 
TRAGEDV OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. By 
THOS. E. "rEI]B, LL. D., SOlletime 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with THE DEATH OF FAU5T, from the 
Second Part. Cown 8vo., 
Gi-ore-Booth.--PoEMs. By EvA GORE- 
BOOTH. Fcp. 8vo.» S s. 
Ingelow (J .,q). 
POETICAL \,ORKS. Complete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
LVRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selcted 
from the "xVritmgs of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth pain, 3 s. 
cloth gilt. 
r,ang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETR¥ BOOK. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With too Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Iayard and Cordor.- ors 
MANV MOODS. By NINA F. LAYARD 
"]'HE WANDERING ALBATROSS, t°¢C. By 
ANNIE (_'ORDER. in one volume. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
"I',¢Cky.--PoEMs. By the Rt. Hon. kV. E. 
H. LECKV. Fcp. 8vo., 5- 
Lytton (TnE EARL OF) (OwEN 
MEREDITH). 
rte WANDERER. Ct. 8vo., IO. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo., xos. 6d. 
SELECTED PoEMS. Ct. 8vo., xos. 6d. 
ldeauly.--LArs OF ANCIENT ROME 
WITH  ]'X,'RY" AND ' THE AP, MADA '. 
Lord lX.{ ACA U LAY. 
lllustrated by G. CHARF. Fcp. 4to., 
xos. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. 
xSmo., 2s. 6d., gilt top. 
Populr Edition. 
Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, s. cloth. 
lllustrated by J. R. VVEGUELt. Cro n 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Annotatcd Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. 
sewed, s. 6d. cloth. 

laeDonald (GEoE«E, LL. O. ). 
A BOOK OF TRIFE, IN THE I?ORM OF 
THE DIARV OF AN OLD SOUL : Po¢ti'ls. 
x8mo., 6«. 
AMPOLLI : GROWTHS FROM A LONG- 
PLANTED ROOT ; being Translations, 
new and old Imainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German; along with  A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul'. Cro n 
8vo., 6s. 
OffI,.t.--CICKETY CR ICkÈT : Rh mes 
and Parodies. By I)OUGLAS MoW:AI'. 
XVith Frontispiece by the late Sir FRAt 
LOCKWOOD, and 53 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8o., 2s. 6d. 
OOII.--POES OF LOVEAND ItOME, 
etc. By GEORGV: WASHINGTON 
Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of ' Elijah,' etc. 
6mo., 2s. 6d. 
lorris (WmlAr). 
POETICAL ,VORKs--LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo., Ss. net each. 
IHE LIFE AND DEATH OF" J ASoN. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. net. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERI% and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 5 s. net. 
"I'HE STORY OF S!GURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. Cro 
8vo., Ss. net. 
POEMS 13v THE WAY, AND LOvE IS 
ENOUGH. Crown 8vo., Ss. net. 
"I.'ItE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done iuto 
English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5 r. net. 
THE Z-ENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Donc into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5 s. net. 
THE "!'ALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
KING OF THE FOLK OF THE .VEDER- 
GÈATS. Translated by V ILLIAM 
MORRIS and A. J. VVVATT. Cro'«n 
8Vo., SS. l'tel 
Çertain of the Poetical A'orks may also be 
had in the following Editions :-- 
q_'HE EARTHLV PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo., 
-,Ss. ; or 5. each, sold separately. 
The saine in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 2s. 6d. 
each, sold sepm-ately. 
Cheap Edition, in I vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 
POEMS BV THE WAV. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 
*, For Mr. XVilliam Morris's Prose 
\Vorks. see pp. ",2 and 3 x. 
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Neries. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6.l. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown Rvo., SS. 

liley (JAMES \VHITCOMI}. 
OI.D FASH.IONED ROSES : Po'lllSo 
I2fllO., $. 
THF (ol.DEN YI:.AR. 171"o1"11 the Verse 
and Prose of JAMt:s \VtlI'I'('OMB 
Rlt.:v. Compih,d bv CLap,^ 1'5. 
LAUGHLIN. Fcp. 8vo., 5 s, 

lttssell.--SoNNv;TS ON t IrE t}NNET : 
an Anthology. Çompiled bv the Rev. 
IVIATTHFV¢ RUSSVI.L, .J. (_'1-o Il 8vo., 
3 s . 6d. 

aaï0 uels. -- SHADOWS. AND O'I'tlER 
POEMS. ]v I;..qAMUEI,S. With 7 
Illustrations'by VV. FITTGERAI.D, M.A. 
ç'l'own 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

I vol. 8vo., 4s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8VO., I$. 
HAKEI'ERE'S ONNETS. Recon- 
sidcred, and in part Rearranged, ith 
Introductory 'hapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 6o 9 Edition. 
IV AMUEI. P, tITLER, Anthor of 
' J]rewhon'. 8vo., ios. 6d. 
I'HE ItAKE.%I'EARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
]qy MAR¥ F. I.)UNBAR. 32mo., IS. 6d. 
Wagner.--TE NIBELUNGE RING. 
Done into English Verse by REGINAI.D 
RANKIN, .A., of the hmer Temple, 
Barrister-at-Lav. Vol. 1. Rhine Gold 
and Valkyrie. Fcp. 8vo., 4 s. 6d. 
Wordsworth. -- SELETED POEMS. 
iv ANDREW I.AXG. Vv'ith Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rvdal Mourir. 
XVith lO Illustrations and numerous 
Initial l.etters. Bv -I.I.'RED PARSONS, 
A.R.A. ç'rown 8vo., gilt edges, 3 s. 6d. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge.-- 
DES«'R[PT[ON OF THE WORDSWORT][ 
AND COI.FRIDGE ,'IANUSCRII-'TS IN THE 
POSSESSION OF I|1". T. NORTON I.ONG- 
MAN. Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE 
VVHI'rE. V'ith 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions. 4fo., ms. 6d. 

Fiction, Humour, &c. 

_&nstey.--VocEs POPUI.I. Reprinted 
tfore ' Punch '. P,y F. ANSTEY, Author 
of "Vice Vers,5". First Stries. \Vith 
=o Illustrations by J. BFRNARD I'ART- 
RIDGE. ç'l-own 8vo., 3 $. 6d. 
Beconsfield (TUF EARL OF). 
NOVEI.S AND "['AI.ES. Complete in xr 
vols. ç'rown 8vo., xs. 6L each. 
Vivian Gr,'v. [ Svbil. 
FlaeYoung}hke,&e. I lqenrietta Temple. 
Alroy, lxion, &e. I Venetia. 
Comarini Fleming, I Couingsby. 
&c. I Lothair. 
T, mcred. Endymiom 
Bivt.--CATLE CZVARGAS : a Romance. 
Being a Plain Storv of the Ronmntic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 
the Vounger of Them. Edited by 
ARCHIBALD P, IRT. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Cholm'--A Nw DIVlNTV, AND 
O'FHER STORIES OF HINDU LIFE. By 
' CHOLA '. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Churchill.--SAVROI.A : a Tale of the 
Revolution in laurania. By \71NSTON 
PENCER CHI'RÇHII.I.. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
l)ideïot.-- RAMIr.AU'S NEPHEW : a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text. Er VLVIA [ARGARET HII.L. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Z)OUg]I.--BEGt;ARS Al.l.. By L. 
[)OUGALL. Crowla 8vo., 3 s. 6(/. 
 )oyle IA. CONAN). 
I 'IICAH CLARKE : a "/'aie of Monmouth's 
Rebcllion. \Vith o Illnstrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 
other Tales. C. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES : a Talc of the Hugue- 
nots. With =S Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 
THE S'rARK-MUNRO LETTERS. Cr, 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
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Fiction. Humour, &c.--contim«d. 

E'rrs.r (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
I)ARKNESS AND [)AWN 
the Days of Nero. Au Historic Talc. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
GATHEING CI.OUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 
Fowler {EDITH H.). 
"I'FIE YOt'NG PRETENDERS. A tory of 
('hild Lire. \Vith 2 Illustrations by 
Sir PIIILIP BURNE-JoNES, lart. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
"]'HE I-'R()FESSOR'S CHII.DREN. \Vith 
24 Illustrations by I"]'I'HI.L KA'I'E 
]URGESS. Cown 8vo., 6s. 
-raneis.--YEOMAN FLEWOOD. BV 
M. E. FRANCIS, Author of ' In a North- 
country Village,' etc. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
Froude.-"FILE Two CtlIEFS OF I)UN- 
OV: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. Rv. JAMFS A. FROUDE. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6.L 
[ï_xurdon.--MFMORIFs AND FANCIES: 
Snf(olk Tales and oth«r Stories; Fairy 
l.egends ; l'ocres ; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late I,ADY CAMILLA 
GURDON, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
Lore'. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
Haggard (H. RIDER}. 
BI,CK I-FART AND \VHITE HEART, 
AND OTHER STORIF:S. \Vith 33 lllus- 
tr,ttions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6x. 
I)R. THERNE. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 5d. 
HEARï OF THE A'ORLD. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE PEOPI.E OF THE lk[IST. XVith 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
lkIONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. VVith 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3 s. 6,L 
AI.LAN QUATERMAIN. Vv'ith 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
MAIWA'S REVENGE. CrowI18vo. Is. 6L 

Haggard (H. RII)ER)--«'ottinued. 
('OLONEL (UARITClt, V.C. \Vith 
Frontispiccc and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 
QLEOPATRA. \Vith z9 lllustratios. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. XVith Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
EI¢IC BRIGHTEYES. With 5 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
NADA THE LII.Y. V;ith 23 ll]tLtra- 
tions. Çr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
ALI.AN'S çVIFE. Vqth 34 Illustrations. 
L'ro n 8vo., 3s. 
THv: WlTCH'S HEAD. \Vith lb Illus- 
trations. Çrown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON'S X.'ILI.. \Vith lb Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. Od. 
DAWN. VVith [6 Illustrations. ('rown 
8vo. 3 s. 6d. 
Iffaggard and Lang.--'l'l,: \VoI.D'S 
DESlRE. I)- H. RIDER [-IAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. \Vith 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., . 6,L 
' I-Itrte.--IN THE (.ARQUINEZ ,'VOOl)S. 
By BRET HARTE. C. 8vo., 3s. 6d 
tO10 .--TH E HFART OF PRINCESS 
OSA. By ANTHONY HOPE. With 9 
Illustrations. Cown 8vo., 3 s. 6,L 
JroII]o--SKETCHES IN LAVENDER : 
BLUE AND GREEN. By JEROME K. 
JEROME. Cron 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
ffoyce.- OLD CEI,TIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. B.v P. "vV. 
LL.D. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 
l,ang.--A hlONK OF FIFE: «1 Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. Bv AYDRI-:W 
LANG. \Vith t 3 lllustration by EI.WYN 
ImGE. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Levett-Yea, ts (S.). 
THE (HEVALIER D'AuRIAÇ. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF DENISE, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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Fiction, Humour, &c.--coniaued. 

Lyall (EDNA). 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fcp. 8vo., lS. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 2o Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Er. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY" OF A TRUrH. 
Fcp. 8vo., xs. sewcd ; IS. 6d. cloth. 
DOREEr« The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
\ AYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of 
Rorrowdale. Cown 8vo., 6s. 
lV[ason and Lang.--PaRSON 
By A. E. W. MASON and 
LANG. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
]/[a,x Mtfllor.- DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
{GERMAN LOVE) ; Fragments from the 
l'apers of an Alien. Collected bv F. 
MAX .It[LLE. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. ('rown 8vo., 5s. 
_7elville (G. J. 
"Fhe Gladiators. Holmby House. 
l'ho lnterpreter. ' Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. I Digby Grand. 
l'he Qucen's Maries. I General Bounce. 
Ct. 8vo., fs. 6d. each. 
rerrilllan.--FLOTSAM : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON MER- 
RIMAN. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 
l_orris (WILLIAM). 
THE ,qUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 8vo. 
7 s. 6d. 
TIIE \¥ATER OF "I'HE WON DROUS ISLES. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
vols., 8vo., 28s. 
"i_'HESToR r OF THE GLITTERING PLAIIq, 
which has been also called The Iand. 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of' 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5 s. I 
net. 
['HE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 

]orris (X¥1LLIAbl)--CanltaUC, I. 
DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A 
KING'S LESSON. I2mo., iç. 6d. 
NEws FROM NOWHERE ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
6d. 
"]'itETORY OF GRETI'iR T}II z . FRONG. 
Translated from the lcclandic by 
ERIKR MAGNOSSON and \,'II.I.IAM 
MORRIS. Çrown 8vo., Ss. nct. 
« For Mr. VVilliam Morris's Poetieal 
Works, see p. x9. 
lTewman (CARDINAL}. 
Loss AND GAIN : "lnoe Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3 s. 6d. 
CALLISTA : A Tale of the Third Cen 
tury. Crown 8vo Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3". 6d. 
Phillipps-Wolley.--Sx AP: a l.egend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHIL- 
LIPPs-WOLLEI r. XVith 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
laymond (WALTER). 
TwO MIEN O' MENDIP. Cr. 8vo., 
No StUL ABOVE MONEY. Cr. Bvo., 6. 
I{oder,--PRIESTESS AND QUEEN: a 
Tale of the White Race of Mexico; 
being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
ber Twenty-six Fait Maidens. By 
EMILY E. READER. lllustrated by 
EMILY K. READER. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
8ewell (ELIZABETH 
Glimpse ofthe VVorld. ] Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. ] Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Perciva|. I Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. ] Home Life. 
The Earl's Daughter. i After Life. 
The Experience of Life. I Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., xs. 6tL each, cloth plain. 2s. 6L 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lires [ each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, ant t 8omervillo and Ros.--SoME Ex- 
their Fellows-in-Arms. VVritten in I'ERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. Bv 
Prose and Verse. Square Cl-OWn E. OE. SOMERVILLE and M .R'IIN Ros$. 
8vo., Ss. [ With 31 Illustrations by E. CE. SO1MER- 
A TALE OF THE I-tOUSE OF THE ¥'OLF- ] VILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
INGS, and ail the Kindreds of the [t.obbing.--PROlABLE TALES. Edited 
Mark. \Vritten in Prose and Verse. [ by ÀILLIAM STEBBING. Crown 8vo., 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. I 4 s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &c.--wntinued. 
Stevenson (ROBERT LOUIS). Walford {L. B.).--c0ntinued. 
THE TRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYI L COUSINS. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
AND lX,'IR. IYDE. Fcp. 8vo., I$. TROUBLESOME ])AUGHTERS. Crown 
sewed, IS. 6d. cloth. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THESTRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL. PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
AND MR. HYDE; with Other Fables. 
Cown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. DICK NETHERBY. Crowri 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
IIORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS--THE THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. ('rovn 
DVNAMITER. lv ROBERT LOUIS I 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
STEVENSON nd FANNY VAN DE [ A STIFF-NECKED GENERA FION. Crown 
GRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo.» [ 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
3 s. 6,4. [ N AN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE WRO_NG BOX. By ROBERT LOUIS 
I 
TEVENSON and LI.OYD OSBOURNE. [ THE ]VIIsCItlEF OF MONICA. Crot, vn 
t'rown 8o., 3s. 6d. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
futtnel.--LAY DOwN YOUR ARMS IHEONEGOODGUEsT. Cr. Svo.,2s. 6d. 
(Die ll'affen Nieder) : The Autobio- ' PLOUGHED,'and otber Stories. Croxn 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 8vo., s. 6d. 
BI. RTHA VON UTTNE. Translated ['HE lX, IATCHMAKER. Ct. 8vo., s. 6,L 
by T. HOLMES. Cown 8vo., is. 6d. 
rloI'. -- EARLY ITALIAN LOVE- W,rd.--ONE POOR CRUPLE. By Mrs. 
STORIES. Taken from the Originals by ,ILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
ENA TAYI.OR. ,Vith 13 Illustrations by 
HENRY J. FORD. Cown 4to., I55. net. %Veymn (STANLEY}. 
Trollope (ANTHONY). SOPHIA. V¢ith Frontispiece. Crown 
THE WAIDEN. Cr. 8vo,, IS. 6d. 8vo., 6s. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Ct. 8vo., 1$. 6d. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. ,Vith 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Ct. 8vo., 
Walford (L. B.). 3 s. 6d. 
TH.E INTRUDERS. Crown 8vo.» $. 6d/. A GENTI.EAN OF FRANCE. Arith 
LEDDY MARGET. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Frontispiece and Vignette. Ct. 8'o., 
IVA KILDARE: A Matrimonial Problem 6s. 

('ron 8vo., 6s. 
,']r. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 
TIIE BABY'S (-RANDMOTHER. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE RED COCKADE With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
SHREWSBL'RY. x, Vith -4 Illustrations by 
CLAUDE A. SItEPPERSON. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Populr Science (Natural History, &c.). 

]3edd,rd. -- "I'HE TRUCTURE AND 
CI.A.qlFICATI()N OF FIRDS. By FRANK 
E. BDDAiD, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector 
and Vice-çecretary of the Zoological 
Society of London. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 2is. Iet. 

BO_t].Sr.--OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
An Account of the lnsect-Pests round 
m Dxellmg-Houses. By EDWARD 
A. BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
With If3 Illustrations. Çrown 8vo., 
3s. od0 

Furneaux (W.). 
THE OUTDOOR \VORLD ; or, The Youqg 
Cllector's Haqdbook. With t8 
Plates (16 of which are coloured) 
and 54q Illustrations in the "l?ext. 
Cron 8vo., 6s. net. 
BUTTERFIIES AND I,[OTItS (British). 
,Vtth 12 coloured Plates and 4I 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND ."TR-AMS. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. C, 8vo., 6s. net. 
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Popular Science (Ratural History, &c.)--continued. 

Iffrtwig (Dr. GEORGE). 
"]'HE SEA AND 1T$ LIVING WONDER$. 
Vith I2 Plates and 3o3 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 7s. net. 
"]'HETROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates 
and t72 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
"l HV. POI.AR WORLD. \Vith 3 Maps, 8 
Pl.ttes and 85 \Voodcuts. 8vo., 7 s. net. 
']-'HEUBTERRANEAN VORLD. With 
3 Mapsand 8oWoodcuts. 8vo., 7 s. net. 
] IEOES OF THE POLAR VRLD. With 
I9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., s. 
WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
With 4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND, With 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., s. 
b, IARVFLS OVER OUR HEDS. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
EA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., s. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. VCith 
3 ° Illustrations. Crown 8vo., s. 6,t. 
\VII.D ANIMALS OF TltETROPICS. 
\Vith 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
S s. 6d. 
I-Ielmholt..--PovuLA LECTURES ON 
CIEN'fIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHO! TZ. 3,Vith 08 \Voodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
}Iudsoll (W. H.). 
NATURE IN DOWNI.AND. With 
Plates and 14 lllnstrations in the 
Text by A. D. McCoRMICK. 8vo., 
IOS. 6d. net. 
Btl'riSH BIItDS. "Vith a Chapter on 
Strttcture and Çlassification by I'ANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.. With I6 Plates 
(8 of whieh are Coloured I. and over 
Ioo Illustrations in the Text. Cown 
8vo., 6$. net. 
IINDS IN LONDON. XVith 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in tbe Text, by 
RYAN HOOK, A. D. McCoRIvIICK 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. IODGE. 8VO., I2S. 
Proctor 0CnAD A.}. 
LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS 
Fa,uiliar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
VI. I. Crown 8vo.. 3 s. 6,L 

Proctor (Rit :HA RD A.)--continued. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE MOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
PLEASANT WA¥S IN .qCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By N. A. Pgo«'rog, 
GRANT AIA.EN, A. WILSON, T. Fos- 
TE( and È CLODD. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
LElSURE READIN«;S. By R. A. PROç- 
TOR, E. CLODD, A. VILSON, 
'OSTER, and A. C. RANVARD. 
8vo., 3 s. 60'. 
* * For .llr. Proclofs other l, ooks set 
pp. *i2 and 28, and AIessrs. Lonmans 
Co.'s Catalogue of Scienliflc II o,ks. 
Sttnloy.--A FAUAAR tIISTOR7 Or 
BIRDS. By E. STANI.E¥, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. Wtth i6o 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
HOMÈS WITH(}UT HANDS : . Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed accoldtng to the Principle of 
Cnstruction. x.Vith I4o Illustrations. 
8vo., 7 s. net. 
]NSECTS AT HOME : a Poptl]ar Account 
of British lnsects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. Xith 
7oo Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 
OUT OF DOOaS; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. "Vith I lllustrations. C. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
TRANGE DWELL1NGS: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animais, 
abridged from ' Homes withont 
Hands'. With 6o Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
PETLAND REvISITEDo Vith 33 Illus- 
trations. Ct. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
B1RD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. With 3 
Illustrations. Cown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
WONDERFUL NESTS. W'ith 3 ° Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
HO/vIES UNDER THE GROUND. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6,/. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE IIBI.E. XVith 
2 9 Illustrations. Çrown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
With 23 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE BRANCH BU1LDERS. ,rith 28 
Illustr,tions. Cron 8vo., 2s. od. 
OCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
N:STS. \Vith 18 Illus. Cr. 8vo., 
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Aroks o Reference. 
Gwilt.--A, EcvcLoPla O»" ARCm- 
TECIURE. l,v ]OSEI'H (.]WILT, F.S.A. 
\Vith i7oo Engravings. Revised (1888), 
xvith Aherations alad Considel-able Addi- 
tions bv \VYATT PAPWORTtl. 8vo. 
2I& lier. 

Maunder (AMUEL). 
P, IOGRAPtlICAI. TREASUR¥. With 
piement brought down to i889. 
gy 
Rev..IAMS WOOD. Fcp. 8vo., 
"rt¢EASURY OF GEOGRAI'It¥, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
\Vith 7 Maps and i6 Plates. Fcp 
8vo., 6s. 
TItE TRF.AURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
[.l.:DG»:. By the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. 
A'ith 5 Maps, x 5 Plates, and 30o 
\Voodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
TRESUR¥ OF KNOWLFD{;E AND 
I.IBRARY OF REFERENCE. FOl). 8vo., 
6s. 
I-IIsTORICAI. TREASUR¥ : Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

¢faunder (SAMUEL)--conlinued. 
SCIEN'I'IFIC AND LITFRAR¥ TREASURV. 
Fcp. 8w., 6s. 
I'HE "I-REASURV OF I-OTAN¥. Edited 
by J. LINDI.E¥, F.R.S., and T. 
MOOt¢E, F.L.S. \Vith 274 \Vood- 
cuts and 2o Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., i-2s. 
ROet.--'IHESA U R US OF ENGLISI I\VoR DS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of ldeas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By I'F.TER MARK ROC, ET, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and mq»roved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a tull Index, 
bv the Author's Son, JoHr I.EWIS 
OGET. Crown 8vo., os. 6,'/. 
Willich.--PoPuLAX TABLES for giving 
,nformation for ascertaining the value of 
IAfehold, Leasehold, and Curch Pro- 
perty the Public l:nnds. &c. 
I.'HARLES I. WILLICIt. Edited by 
BENCE JorEs. Çron 8vo., ms. 6,L 

Children's 
Buckland.--Two 1 IT'rt E RUAWA¥S. 
Adapted ffoto the Fren«h of Locts 
])ESNO¥ERS. BV lAMES [qUCKI.AND. 
AZith Iio lllustraiohs by (_'EClL ALDIN. 
Cro n 8vo., 6s. 
Cra.ke (Rev. A. D.). 
EtuVV "rHE FAI; or, the First Chro- 
niclc of..Escendune. CrownSvo.,2s.6d. 
ALFGAR THE DANE: or,the Second Chro- 
niçlc of 2Escendune. Cr. 8vo., s. 6d. 
THE RIVAl. HEIRS: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of :Escendu,m. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE HOUSE OF ,VALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' \Vars. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 
PRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story ol ,ral- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Henry (G. A.).--EmTE ¥. 
YULE LOGS: A Stor.v-Book for Bovs. 
By various Authors. Vith 6t Illus- 
trations. Çrown 8vo., 6s. 
VtrLE TIDE YANS: A Story-Book for 
Boys. By various Authors. "0/ith 45 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Books. 
Lang ANDREW)--EDITED B¥. 
Tltl,- BLUE FAIR¥ BOOK. \Vith 138 
lllust,-ations. Çrown 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED FAtRY BOOK. VVith 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
THÈ GREEN FAIRV BOOK. \Vith 99 
Illustrations. Ç,on 8vo.. 6s. 
THE VLLOW FAIR¥ BOOK. \Vith lO4 
Ilhtstrations. Çron 8vo., 6s. 
l'ltE PINK FIR¥ BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE LUE Pt}ETRY BOOK. Vdith ioo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
THE BLUE POETR¥ BOOK. 2School 
Edition, ithout Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 66 
Illustrations. Croxn 8vo., 6s. 
"I_'HE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. \Vith 
loo Illustrations. Çrown 8vo., 6s. 
"I'HE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. \Vith 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6. 
THERED BOOK OF ANIMAL STOR1ES. 
qth 65 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MEqTS. Vqth 66 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
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Ghildren's Books--continued. 

Meade (L. T.). 
DADDY'S BoY. With 8 Illustrations. 
«'rown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
I-)EB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 Illus- 
trations. Cro»n 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
"I'HE BERESi*ORD PRIZE. 1ith 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
'I'HE HOUSE OF ,.URPRISES. VVith 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6,L 

Praeger (ROeAMOND). 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 
BOLD BABES : Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. \Vith 
e4 Coloured Plates and 2 4 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., 35. 6d. 
ïHE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE 
BOLD BABES. With 2 4 Coloured 
Pictures and 2 40ufline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to., 35. 6d. 

Stevenson.--A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 
VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STFVENSON. 
Fcp. 8vo., S s. 
Upton (FLORErCF. K., and BEwr-IAk 
THE ADVENTURES OF Two DUTCIt 
DOLLS AND A ' GOLLIWOGG '. \Vith 
3  Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 
"IE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE ÇLUB. 
With 3x Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s. 
THE GOI.I.IWOGG AT THE EASlDE. 
With 3x Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 3 t 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 
THE ÇEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. V,'ith 3 « 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Siler Library. 
CROWN 8vo. 3 s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 

rnold's ([Sir Edwin) ea and Landa. 
\Vith 7  Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot's (W.) Biographlcal Studies. 
3 s. 6d. 
Bagehot's (W.) Economic tudies. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot's (W.) Llterary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Elght Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35.6d. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. VVith 6 Illustratious. 3 s. 
Ba,ring-6ould's (Re. S.) Curioua Myths 
of the FIlddle lges. 3s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould% (Re. .) Origln and 
De.clopinent of eligious Belief. 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Becker's (W. i.) Gallus : or, Roman 
cenes in the TimeofAugustus. With 
26 Illustrations. 3 s. 6,t. 
Beoker' (W. .) 13hariele: or, Illustra- 
tions of tbe Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3 s. 6:/. 
Bent's (J. T.) The Ruinefl Cities of rda- 
shonaland. VVïth [7 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the ' Sun- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Churchill's W. S.) The tory of the 
balakand Field Force, 1897. Vrith 6 
Maps and Plans. 35. 6,:'. 
Clodd's {E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. \Vith 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Re. J. S.) Life and Epistles ci 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3 r. 6,t. 
Dougall's (L.) Beggars g.ll; a Novel. 35.o,L 
Doyle' (.Colmn) llicah Clarke. A Talc 
of Monmouth's Rebellio. \Vith Io 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Doyle's (. Conan) The Catain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. s. 6d. 
Doyle's (A. Ccnan) The Refugees : A 
Talc of the Huguenots. \Vith 2 5 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Doyle' (. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3 s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. P,.) The History of England0 
from the Fa]l of XArolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. Ia vols. 
35. 6d. each. 
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The $ilvet, LibPary--conlinued. 

Froude's (J. A.) The F.nglish in lrel,_nd. 
3 vols. os. 6d. 
Frouds's (J. A.} The Divorce or Catherine 
or Aragon. 3s. 6d. 
Froutie's (J. /l.) The Sp,tnish Story of 
the Armvda,and othcr E, ssays. 3s. 6d. 
Fronde'» (J. A. I Short Studles on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Froude's (J. Il.) Oceana, or England 
and Her Colonies. "vVith 9 Illustra- 
tions. 3 s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. /l.) The Councll of Trent. 
3- 6d. 
F,osde's (J. /l.) The Lire and Letters 
of Ersmus. 3 s. 6d. 
Frode's (J. ,)Thomts C,trl¥1e: a 
tiistory of his Lire, 
795-]835. 2 vols. 7s. 
]834-x88x.  vols. 7s. 
Fronfle's (J, 1,) Csar: aSketeh. 3 s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) The To Chiefs of Dun- 
bo : an lrish Romance of the La.st 
Centtrry. 3s- 6d. 
Glel's (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Welllngton. With Portrait. 3 s. 6d. 
Grville's {C, C. F.} Journal of he 
Relgns of King George IV., King 
Willlam IV., nd 0ueen Victoria. 
8 vols., 3s. OE. each. 
HaJgaxd' (H. R.) She: A Histor), of 
Adventure. With 32 Ilhtstrations. 
3 s. 6d. 
Ha.ard' (H. R.) Alln 0uatermin. 
With o Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
H@rd'i (ll. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. : z Talc of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3 s. 6d. 
Hagard's {H. R.) Cloopatra. With 2 9 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
H,tggard's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With x Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Htg«rd'z (H. R.) Beatrice. Vith 
Frontipiece and Vignette. 3 s. 6d. 
Hagg,rd's (H, R.} ,ll,n's Wire, With 
34 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Haggtrd's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
.Vth x 5 Illnstrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) bIontezuma's Dtttgh- 
ter. VVith 2 5 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
Hagard's (H. R.) The "Yitch' Head. 
With I6 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H, R.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 
X.Vith 16 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Haard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
2 3 Illustrations. 3 . 6d. 
Hagard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
tmtiens. 3 s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People ofthe Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. IL) John Hate. Vv'ith 
2o Illustrations. 3a. 6d. 
Hggard (H. R.) and Lan's (.) The 
World'sDeslre. Vith 7 ltlus. 3s. 6d. 
Harte's (Bret) In the equinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3. 6d. 
Helmholtz's(Hermnnvon) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientlflc 8ubJects. Vith 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Prince5s 
Ora. ith 9 Ithmtrations. 3s. 6d. 
Hornung's (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
Howitt's (W.) Visits to emrkable 
Places. ithSo Illustrations. 3. 6d. 
Jefferles'(R.)he Story of 
Autobiogrnphy. çVith Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
Jefferie$' (H.) Field and Hedgevow. 
XVith Prtrait. 3a. 
Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. ith 17 lllns- 
trations. M. OE. 
Jefferies' (R.) Wood agic : a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
E. V.B. 3s. oE. 
Jefferie»' (H.) The Toiler of the Field. 
zth Portrait front the Bust in Salis- 
bu Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 
Kaye (Sir J.) and Mlleon'» (Colonel) 
History of the Indien utiny of 
17-8. 6 vols. M. 6d. each. 
Knight's (E.F.)The Cruiseof the' Alerte': 
the Narrative of a Seaïch for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinid. 
Whh 2 Maps and 3 Illustrations. 
Knight's (E. F.)Whe Three Empire 
Meet : a Naative of Recent Travel 
Kashmir. Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
ilgh. ith a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. M. 6d. 
Knight's (E. F.) The ' Falcon' on the 
Baitic : a Çoasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhagcn in 
Three-Ton Yacht. With Map and 
 Illustrations. 3s. 
K6stlin's (J.) Lire of Luther. XVith 
Illurations and 4 Facsimiles of 
3s. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) ngling Sketches. With 
2o Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and BelieL 3. 6d. 
Lng's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
8crise. 3s. OE- 
Lang's (A.) The Bock of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 
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The 8ilvev Libvavy--conEnued. 

Lang's (A.) A Monk of File: a Story of 
the Days of Jo,m of Arc. With x 3 
Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Lang's (A,) lyth, Ritual, and Religion. 
2 vols. 7 s. 
Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ra.,nble in British Columbia. 
\Vith t\laps ami ïS Illustrations. 3 s. d. 
Levett-Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D'Auriac. Ss 6d. 
lacaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 
' Albany' Edition. With x2 Portraits. 
x2 vols. 3 s. OE't. each. 
lIaoulay's (Lord) Essaya and Lays of 
Ancleut Rome, etc. VVith Portrait and 
4 Illustrati,ns fo thc ' Lays'. 3s. 6d. 
lacleod's (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
ing. 3s. 6d. 
Marbot's (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated.  vols. 7s. 
liarshtnan's (J. C.) emoirs of Sir Henry 
Haveiock. 3.. 6d. 
rdertvale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3 s. 6,1. ea. 
Marriman's (H. S.} Fiotsam : a Tale of 
the lndian Mutiuv. 3 s. 6.L 
Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3 . 6d. 
I.ill's IJ. .} y»tem of Lotie. 3 s. 6d. 
Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleaures: the 
 "hroniele of a Year ehiefly in a Gar- 
des. 3s. 6d'. 
Hanen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. \Vith ]4  Illustrations 
:tnd a Map. 3s. 6d. 
Phiilipps-Woiley's (C.) $nap : a Lcgend 
of the l.one Mountain. \Vith t 3 
Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Prootor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3 s. o,t. 
Proctoï's (R. A.)The Expanse of Heaven. 
3 s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Neries. 3.¢. 6,t. 
P|'octor's (B. Ao) The Idoon. 3 s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds han 
Ours. 3 s. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. ls,.) Out Place among Infl- 
nlties : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the lnfinities around us. 3 s. 6,t. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3 s. 6d. 
Proctor's {R. A.) Rough Ways ruade 
Smooth. 3 s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science, 3 s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marveis 
of Astronomy. 3 . Od. 
Proetor's IR- A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. PROCTOR» EDWARD IÇLODD, 
ANDREW \ÀriLSON, THoMAS FOSTÈR, 
and A. C RANYARD. With Illustra- 
tions. 3 s. 
Rossettl's (Maria F.) A $hadow of Dante. 
S s. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Garthaginians. \Vith Maps, Plans, 
&c. 3 s. 6d. 
Stanley's (Blshop) Familiar History of 
Birds. \¥ith ioo Illustrations. SS. Od. 
Stephen's {L.) The Piayground of 
Europe (The Aips). Wtth 4 Illustra- 
tions. 3 s. 6d. 
tevenson's R. L. The $trange Case of 
Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde ; with other 
Fables. 3 s. 6d. 
tevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (Ll.) 
The Wrong Box. 3. 
$teenson (Robt. Louis)and $teenson's 
{ Fanny van de Grift)More NewArabian 
Nigbts.The Dynamiter. 3 s. 6d. 
Trevelyan's (ir6.O.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3 s. 6,/. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Woif: a Romance. 3s. 6d. 
Wood's (Re. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
Vith 33 Illustrations. s. d. 
Wood's (Re. J. G.) trange Dweillngs. 
\Vtb 6o Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Wood's {Rev. J. O.) Out of Doors. \Vith 
II Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Cookevy, Domestic Management, &c. 

Aeton.--MoDERN COC)KERY. BY ELIZA 
ACTON. A;ith 5 o \Voodcut. Fcp. 
8vo., 4 s. 6d. 

Ahby.--HEALTn N THE NURSERY. 
By HENRY _A_sHBV, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manehester Children's 
Hospital. With 2 5 Illustratiots. Ct. 
8vo., M- 6d. 

Buektort.--CoMFORT AND (_'LEANLI- 
NESS : The Servant and Mistress 
tuestion. By Mrs. fiATtlERINE I. 
BUCKTO,. With 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 23". 
Bull (To^s, M.D.). 
HINTS TO I,IOTHERS ON THE. tXIANAGR- 
MEN'r OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
THE PERZOD oF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 
8vo., . 6J. 



l?Iiscellaneous and Critical /orks. 

Armst.rong.-- ESSAVS AN I )  K FT('[I ES. 
J) EI»MINI).] ARMSTRONG. F'Cl.Svo.,ss. 
+tg]l O£.-- l A'I'E RARY S'l't'l)l I{S. 
kVALTER I+.X«;EHOT. kVith Portrait. 
3 xols. t rown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
Baring--o uld.--Çu R IOt'S Mv'rus 
TI[E XI II)I)LE AGES. By Rev. 
ARING-GOUI,D. ÇI'OXçll 8VO.. 3.ç. 
B&ylleS,HAKEPFARE  I'UIqES, AND 
()[[tE ESSAXS. By the late "I'HoMAS 
m.N«ER ANS, l.l..lk, IA..D. 
XVith a iographical Preface bv l'fol. 
oyd {A K. IL) 
And sec MLSCELLNEOUS HEOLO- 
GI(.4L H'ORL. 
AUTUMN ]/OI.IILVS OF A 
PARSON. Çrown 8vo., Bs. 
('OMMONPI.ACE PHII,OSOPHER. çrown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
('RITICAL ESSAVS oF A (OUTRY 
PARSON, ç'rown 8vo., 3s. g. 
EAST ('OAS DAYS AND MEMORIES. 
Cro n 8vo.. 3 s. 
I.ANDSCAPES, ÇHUKCHES AND 
].ITIES. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 
I.EISURE HOi'RS IN "I'ON. Çrown 
8vo., 3 s. 
I .ESONS OF I I I)1 )I,F AGE. Cr.Svo. ,3s. 6a. 

Boyd (A. K. I[.) ('A.K.tt.].')-- 
«'o ,t t i , aed. 
OUR IATTI,E I,IFI':. Two Series, Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. o«L each. 
OUR HOMEYÇOMEDY: ANDTRAGEDV, 
Crox n 8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Thr Series. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 0d. cach. 
Butler (SMuI.). 
EREWHON. ('r. 8vo.. Ss. 
THEFAIR ttAvEN. AXVorkin I}efence 
of the Miraculous Element in out 
Lord's Ministry. Ct. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
IAI:E AND HABIT. Ail Essay after a 
('ompleter View of l:volution. Ct. 
8o., 7 s. OE. 
EVOLUTIoN, OLD AND NEW. Cr. 8vo., 
ms. 6d. 
ALPS AND ANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND ÇANTON 'ICINO. lllustrated. 
Port 4to.. os.6d. 
IUCK, OR ÇUNNING, AS TIlE IAIN 
[EANS OF ORGANIC [ODIFICATION? 
Ct. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerulem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Çrown 8vo., ms. 6d. 
ELECTIONS FROM VORKS, with Re- 
marks on Mr. G. J. Romanes' ' Mental 
Evolution in Animais,' and a Psahn 
of Montreal. Crown 8vo., 7 s. OE. 
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Misce|laneous and Critical Works--con[inued. 

Butler (SAMUEL )--continued. 
THE AUTHORESS OF THE OO¥SSE¥, 
WHERE AND WHEN SHE WROTE WHO 
SHE WAS, THE USE SHEMADE OF 
TtlE ILIAD, AND HO,V THE POEM 
GREW UNDER lIER tlANDS. With 14 
Illustrations. 8vo., xos. 6d. 
THE II.IAD OF HOMER. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who 
c,mnot read the original. Crown 8vo., 
7 s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 16o9 Edition. 8vo. 
Calder.--AcCtDENT IN FACTORIES -" its 
Distribution. Cusation. Cmpensation, 
and Prevcntion. A Practical Guide to 
the Law and to the Safe-Guarding, Safe- 
,Vorking, and Sale-Construction of 
Factory Machinery. Plant, and Promises. 
XVith 2o Tables and 12 4 Illustrations. 
By JOttN CAI.DER. CF. 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 
CHARI'/'IES REGISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST: being a 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the Metropolis. With an 
Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4 s. 
Compretti. -- Trie TRADITIONAL 
POETRY OF THE FINNS. By DOMENICO 
('OMPARETTI, Translated by ISABRLLA 
M. ANDERTON. With Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. 8VO., 163. 
Diekinson.--KtN ARTHUR IN COg- 
WALL. Bv W. HOWSHIP DICK1NSON, 
M.D. W'ith 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 4ç. 
gI, van3.--THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLE- 
MENTS. ,VEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS 
oF GgEAT BtTAtN. By Sir JOHN 
Ev.xNS, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28s. 
Haggs, rd.--A FAR/VlERS' YEAR : being 
his Commonplace Book for 1898. By 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. LEON L1TTI.E. Crown 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. net. 
Hmlin.--A TxT-BOOK or Trm HtS- 
TORY OF ARCttITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
HAMLIN, A.M. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
I-Iaweis.--MuIc AND MORAI.S. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait of 
the Author, and humerons Illustrations, 
Facsimilesand Diagrams. Cr.Svo.,6s.net. 
Hodgson.- OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE "]'RANSLATtONS. By SHAD- 
WORTH H. HODGSON, LL.D. Croxn 
8vo., Ss. 6d. 

$:i'oenig.--INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE 
TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the ° Two Brigades '. 
By FRITZ HOEN1G. With I Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. BOWF.R. 8vo., Ss. net. 
l:Itlllah.--THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
Music. ByJoHN HULLAH. 8vo., Ss. 6d. 
Jefferios (RICHARD}. 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF IY HEART : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. LOqGAN. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE F1ELD. With 
Portrait from the Eust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
WOOD MA-GtC : a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V.B. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 
WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 
a Working Amateur. With 71 Illus- 
trations from Photogrzphs by the 
Author. 8vo., os. 6d. net. 
HOME AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
A,'orker in both. "With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo.0 1os. 6a'. net. 
Johnson.--THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: 
a Treatise n the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHN- 
sON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., ios. 6d. 
JOyce.--THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. V. 
]OYCE, LL.D. 2 vols. Ct. 8vo., 5 s. each. 
Kingsley.--A HSTORr O FENC 
ART, 11OO-lS99. By ROSE G. KtNGS- 
LE¥. 8vo., 2. 6d. net. 
Lang (ANDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. 
8vo., . 6d. net. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., z.i. 6d. net. 
OLD FR1ENDS. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 8vo., 
s. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS IN L1TTLE. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo., s. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 3 . 6d. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHO.TS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
 -acfarre2.--LECTUR ES ON HA R MONV. 
By Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 8vo., 
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_larquand and Frothingham.--A 
TEXOE-BoOK OF THE HIS'rORY OE 
SCULPTURE. By ALLAN I,'[ARQUAND, 
Ph. D., and ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, 
Junr., Ph.D. X¥ith ii 3 Illustrations. 
Crovn 8vo., 6s. 
lVi&x aïillor {The Right Hon. F.). 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? Ct. 
8vo., 5 s. 
CIPS FROM A GIZRMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
Vol. lI. Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., 5 . 
Vol. III. Essays on Language 
Literatm-e. C. 8vo.. Ss. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO TIIE SCIENCE OF 
IYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo., 
Milner.-- COUNTRY PLEASURES: the 
Chrouicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By GEORGE MILNER. er. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
lorris (WILLtAM). 
IGNS OF CHANGE. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various occasions. Post 
8vo., 4 s. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five Lec- 
tures delivered in Birmingham, Lori- 
don, etc., in 1878-I88I. Crown 8vo., 
4 s. 0d. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT TItE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OF THE BIRIIINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART ON IST FEBRUARY, 
1894. 8vo., "2s. 6d. net. 
ART AND THE BEAUTY OF' THE EARTH : 
a Lecture de]ivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13, 1881. 8vo., 
s. 6d. net. 
,%_'OME HINTS ON PATTERN-DESIGN- 
NG : a Lecture delivered at the Vork- 
ing Men's College London, on De- 
cember io, 1881. 8vo., ",s. 6.!. net. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS. BV Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Ehibition 
Society. With a Preface by XrtLLIAM 
MORRIS. Crown 8vo., s. 6d. net. 
Pollock.--JANE AUSTEN: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By WALTER HERRIES POL- 
LOCK. Crovn 8vo., 3 s. 6d. net. 
Poore(GEORGE VlVlAN, M.D.,F. R.CP.). 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
THE DWELLING HOUSE. VVith 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

3I 

Richter.- LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONAl. GALLERY. By J. P. RICH | ER. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in thc 
Text. Crown 4to., 9 s. 
1Rossetti.--A PIADOW OF DANTE : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himelf, 
his World, and his Pilgrinmge. Bv 
IARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTL 
Frontipiece by DANTE GABRIEL Ros- 
SETTI. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Soulsby {Luc¥ H. M.). 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. Small 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS-FOR GIRLS. x6mo., 
IS. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS, Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
i6mo., 2s. ilet. 
Southoy.--TrE CORRESPONUENCE 
ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH CROLINE BOWLES. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. 8vo.,I4S. 
Stevons.--ON THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, 
Associate-Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. Svo., 
Turnor and Sutherlnd.--THE 
DEVELOPMÈNT OF AUSTRALIAN LITER- 
ATURÈ. By HERY GYLES TURNER 
and ALEXANDFR SUTHERLAND. Vrith 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
Van I)yke.--A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By JOHN C. 
VAN DYKE. VVith IXO Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Warwick.--PROGRESS N WOME'S 
EDUCATION IN THE IRITISH EMPIRE 
being the Report of Conferences and a 
Congress held in connection vith the 
Educational Section, Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition. Edited by the COUNTESS OF 
WARWICK. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
White.--AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
CHARGE OF APOSTACY AGAINST 
XA/ORDSWORTH. By Xr. HALEXA.rHITE, 
Editor of the ' Description of the vrords - 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T. Norton Longman '. 
Crown 8vo., 3 . 6d. 
Wi]]ard. i HtsaORV OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. BV ASHTON ROLLIXS 
WILLARD. With PhotogravureFrontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
8vo., I8«. net. 
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Miscellneous Theological Works. 
*»* l.'or Chuch of England and lYoman Catholic l.l "orks sec MESSES. LONGMANS : CO.'$ 
Special Calaloçues. 

Ballour.--T1m FOUNDATIONS OF BE- 
I.IEF'. bcing Notes Introductory to the 
,tudy of'Fheology. B.v the Right Hon. 
AwrIIUEJ. P, AI.FOUR, M.P. 8vo.,I2S. 6(/.. 
Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.I-1.B.'). 
COUNSEL AND CMFORT FROM A CITV 
I'ULPIT. ('rown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
UIql)AY J\FI'ERNOOI'qS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A .qCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
('I]'Y. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
CHANGED ASPKCTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crowrl 8vo., 3s. 6,t. 
GRAVER TIIOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Fhree Series. Crown 8vo., 
3 s. 6d. eaeh. 
PRESENT DAY THOUGHTS. Clown 8vO., 
3s. 6d. 
EASIDE IusINGS. er. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
' To MEE f TIiE DA¥' through the 
 "hristian Vcar ; being a Text of Scrip- 
turc, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Cown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
C,mpbel!.- RELIGION IN GREEK 
IATERATURE. By the Rev. LEWIS 
CAMPBEI L, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 85ro. , 
I)vid8on.--TH,:ISM. as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historicallyand Critic- 
ally ltandled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures fi)r 89 and 8o3, delivered at 
Aberdeen. Bv V r. l. DAVlDSON, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo., 5 s. 
(3ibson.--THE ABBÉ DE LAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOrE- 
MENT IN FRANCE. By the HON. W. 
GmSON. \Vith Portrait. 8vo., i2s. 6d. 
I.KI't_g.--MOD.'.IN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply 
to Professor Max Miiller. By ANI)REW 
I ANG. 8vo.  9 s. 
UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series. 
Cro n 8vo.. 3 s. 6d. each. 
THE I,IIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Çrown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Martineau (JAMES). 

Martineau {J AMES)--COnIiIued. 
THE EAT OFAUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
8vo., 14 s. 
ESSAYS, REVIES, AND ADRESSES. 4 
Vols. Cown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. each. 
HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 
Public Arorship. Crown 8vo. M. 6,1'. 
Max Muller (F.). 
THE lX YSTEMS OF INDIAN PHIL- 
OSOPItY. 8vO., 
CONFRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vOIs. 8VO., 32». 
THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as illustmted bv the Religions 
of lndia. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. Crown 
8vo., 5 s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CIENCE OF 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo., 
NATURAL RELIGION. i'he Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in i888. Ct. 8vo., 
PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 89o. Cr. 8vo., 
Ss. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL REIAGION. TheGif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 89L Cr. 
8vo., 5 s. 
THEOSOPttY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAI. RELI- 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of GIasgow in 
892. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDN'FA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 8o4. 8vo., 5 
RAMAKRISHNA : I-hs LIFE AND 
INGS. Cown 8vo., Ss. 
I:OrO.OEll8.--THOUGHIS ON RELIGION. 
By GEORGE J. ROMANES, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Vivekananda.--YoGA PHILOSOPHY : 
Lectures delivered in New Vork, \:inter 
of 89S-6, by the SVVAMI VIVEKAN- 
ANDA, on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering 
the Interaal Nature; also Patanjali's 
Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries. 

HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THNGS: Serinons. 2Vols. Crown Williamon.--THE GREAT LAW: 
8vO. 3 s. 6d. each. A Study of Religious Origins and of 
ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN the Unity underlving them. By 
LIFE. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7 $. 6d. WILLIAM WILLIA1ViSON. 8vO., I4S. 
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